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WHAT IS SOCIAL REFORM? 


“The people never give up their liberties but under 
some delusion.”—BURKE. 


A COMMENTARY upon the 
social condition of Great Brit- 
ain to-day from the pen of, 
say, Lord Palmerston or of Mr 
John Bright, or one might even 
add of Mr Gladstone, would 
prove fascinating reading. The 
leaders of the great political 
parties in the Victorian era 
may sometimes have lacked 
foresight in political matters, 
—the Manchester School, for 
instance, singularly failed to 
appreciate the supreme value 
to Great Britain of her col- 
onial possessions, — but they 
were rarely found wanting 
either in conviction or in 
character. The men under 
whose guidance Great Britain 
reached the zenith of her politi- 
cal and industrial supremacy 
were, above all things, jealous 
to preserve the spirit of sturdy 
independence which had always 
been the peculiar characteristic 
of Englishmen. Is it not prob- 
able that the first criticism of 
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such men as these upon mod- 
ern England would be that Eng- 
lishmen to-day are in serious 
danger of selling their indi- 
vidual liberty—the birthright 
of every Briton—for a mess of 
Radieal legislation ? 

Is it conceivable that Eng- 
lishmen in mid-Victorian times 
would have delivered them- 
selves and their country into 
the hands of an uncontrolled 
House of Commons? Would 
the Englishman of Lord Pal- 
merston’s day have submitted 
to bullying or espionage at 
the hands of the innumerable 
inspectors and other officials 
who have been fastened, like 
leeches, upon the community 
by the Radical Government 
under guise of the Insurance 
Act, the Shops Act, and Mr 
Lloyd George’s Budget? Do 


the electors realise the extra- 

ordinary powers with which 

inspectors, for example, under 

the Insurance Act are invested ? 
2Q 
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Under section 112 of that Act, 
an inspector becomes entitled 
to enter and examine for the 
purposes of the Act any 
premises or place other than 
@ private dwelling-house not 
being a workshop, and to ex- 
amine alone or otherwise as he 
may think fit, “every person 
whom he finds in any such 
premises or place,” and to 
require every such person to 
sign a declaration that what 
he or she has told the inspector 
is true. In the form in which 
the Bill passed its second read- 
ing, even private dwelling- 
houses were included among 
the premises or places liable to 
examination, and if Mr Lloyd 
George had not been pleased in 
Committee to exempt private 
dwelling-houses from the opera- 
tion of the clause, provided they 
were not also workshops, it 
would have been made impos- 
sible, under the Act, for any one 
to elude these paid inquisitors, 
no matter who or where he 
might be! Is it really becom- 
ing a matter of indifference 
whether an Englishman’s house 
is to remain his castle or 
not? 

Moreover, the modern system 
of public espionage is as ob- 
jectionable in its matter as in 
its methods. 

“We do not only ask to-day, 
‘How much have you got?’ 
We also ask, ‘ How did you get 
it? Did you earn it yourself, 
or has it just been left you by 
others? Was it gained by 
processes which are in them- 
selves beneficial to the com- 
munity in general, or was it 
gained by processes which 
have done no good to any 
one, but harm?’ That is the 
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new question which has been 
postulated.” (Mr Churchill 
at Leicester, September 5, 
1909.) 

Not only are Englishmen 
nowadays harassed by forms 
of supervision and inquisition 
entirely at variance with the 
spirit which hitherto has in- 
spired legislation in _ this 
country, but there is an in- 
creasing tendency on the part 
of the Legislature to endeavour 
to oust them of their right to 
seek redress from Courts of 
Justice if an injury has been 
inflicted upon them. The 
sinister practice of providing 
that all questions which may 
arise in the course of the ad- 
ministration of Acts of Parlia- 
ment shall be decided by a 
Government Department with- 
out recourse to a Court of 
Justice is growing apace. It 
may be roundly stated that 
unless this practice of depriv- 
ing British citizens of their 
undoubted right of appeal to 
Courts of Justice is discon- 
tinued, the very foundations of 
individual liberty will be seri- 
ously undermined. It must be 
borne in mind that in a dispute 
of this nature the Departmental 
Tribunal becomes in effect the 
judge in its own cause, for 
the complaint which is lodged 
is almost invariably laid 
against an official of the very 
Department which has been 
appointed the persona designata 
to decide the matter. “The 
Legislature,” as Lord Justice 
Farwell has pointed out, “‘ap- 
pears to have trusted to that 
control ever Government De- 
partments that the House of 
Commons possesses, and which 
is usually enforced by question 
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and answer in the House,”! 
But the facts of the now notori- 
ous Swansea School case, and 
other recent cases in which the 
conduct of Government De- 
partments has been adversely 
criticised by the Courts, are 
proof enough of the difficulties 
with which the applicant may 
be confronted. Nay more, the 
Radical Government appear 
to be not unwilling to boast of 
the success which has attended 
their efforts to use their ad- 
ministrative powers as Minis- 
ters of the Crown for the 
benefit of their own supporters. 
Mr Asquith, on March 30, 
1911, went so far as to write 
to Mr Hay Morgan, M.P., who 
had pressed upon him the ad- 
visability of introducing a 
further Education Bill, “I 
may also remind you of the 
relief which the Government 
has been able to afford to Non- 
conformists by their adminis- 
trative action.” Where could 
be found a more shameless or 
disgraceful utterance by a 
British Minister? Again, 
would it have been possible for 
a Home Secretary, fifty years 
ago, to refuse the protection of 
the Law to peaceable citizens on 
the ground that their endeavour 
to obtain legitimate employ- 
ment was “ provocative ” action 
which might offend a body of 
strikers, who not only had 
repudiated the advice of their 
leaders, but were asserting the 
right to hold up the food- 
supplies of the metropolis un- 
less and until their demands 
were unconditionally conceded ? 
Are we not rapidly approach- 
ing “a form of democracy in 
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which not the law but the 
multitude have the supreme 
power, and supersede the law 
by their decrees”? That is a 
state of affairs brought about 
by the demagogues,... and 
the people, who is now «4 
monarch, and no longer under 
the sway of law, seeks to ex- 
ereise monarchical sway, and 
grows into a despot: the 
flatterer is held in honour, 
this sort of democracy being 
relatively to other democracies 
what tyranny is to other forms 
of monarchy. The spirit of 
both is the same, and they 
alike exercise despotic rule 
over the better citizens. And, 
therefore, the demagogues 
grow great, because the people 
have all things in their hands, 
and they (z.e., the demagogues) 
hold in their hands the votes 
of the people who are too ready 
to listen to them. (Aristotle, 
Politics, Book IV. 4.) 

Every one who gives the 
matter the least consideration, 
knows only too well that by 
these and other similar devices 
encroachments are being made 
upon the liberties and privi- 
leges of the people. But why 
is nothing done? “There isa 
limit,” as Burke once said, “ at 
which forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue.” Why, then, have 
the electors allowed the Radi- 
cal Government so long to 
pursue their sinister practices 
unashamed and _ unrebuked? 
The reason is that large masses 
of the proletariate have been 
deluded into believing that, by 
surrendering themselves and 
their liberties into the hands of 
the Government, they will gain 





1 In Re Weir’s Hospital, 1910, 2 Chancery, p. 139. 
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for themselves material and 
social advaneement. Many a 
trade unionist, as those who 
have worked amongst them 
can testify, will nowadays vote 
for the policy suggested by his 
leaders, not because the policy 
coincides with his own views, 
but because he has been per- 
suaded that it will be more to 
his advantage to put himself 
unreservedly in the hands of 
the officials of his Union than 
to act upon his own indepen- 
dent judgment. And, in like 
manner, the overwhelming 
majority of Radicals have come 
to believe that if they invest 
the Government with unfet- 
tered authority, the Govern- 
ment will be able to exercise 
its powers to advance the in- 
terests of their class at the 
expense and to the detriment 
of the other classes of the com- 
munity. No greater delusion 
could be imagined. Even if 
the doctrine were well founded, 
sueh a course would still be 
inimical to the true welfare of 
the community, for it involves 
loss of independence and loss of 
moral character. But in truth, 
the doctrine is wholly fallaci- 
ous and misleading. ‘‘ You can 
only make the poor richer,” it 
is urged, “by making the rich 
poorer.” On the contrary, it 
is no more possible to injure 
one part of the community 
without injuring the whole 
body politic, than it is to in- 
jure one portion of the human 
body without injuring the 
organism as a whole. The 
doctrine that the ultimate in- 
terests of the several classes 
in the State are opposed to 
each other was exploded at 
least 2300 years ago. The story 
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is well told in Dr Liddell’s 
history of Rome. The “ work- 
ing” elasses of Rome, dissatis- 
fied with their social conditions, 
had left the city, and had re- 
fused any longer to serve under 
those who hitherto had em- 
ployed them. Menenius Agrippa 
thereupon told to the disaffected 
citizens the following fable: 
“In times of old, when every 
member of the body could think 
for itself, and each had a sep- 
arate will of its own, they all 
with one consent resolved to 
revolt against the belly. They 
knew no reason, they said, why 
they should toil from morning 
till night in its service, while 
the belly lay at its ease in the 
midst of all and indolently 
grew fat upon their labours, 
Accordingly, they agreed to 
support it no more. The feet 
vowed they would carry it no 
longer; the hands that they 
would do no more work; the 
teeth that they would not chew 
a morsel of meat, even were it 
placed between them. Thus 
resolved, the members for a 
time showed their spirit and 
kept their resolution, But 
soon they found that, instead 
of mortifying the belly, they 
only undid themselves; they 
languished for a while, and 
perceived too late that it was 
owing to the belly tat they 
had strength to work and 
courage to mutiny !” 

Does not the record of the 
present Government help to 
elucidate the matter? What 
has been the result of six years 
of class legislation and sec- 
tional animosity? There have 
been 3317 trade disputes, af- 
fecting 2,407,812 workmen, 
and entailing the loss of 
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34,740,323 working days. 
1,156,610 persons have emi- 
grated, and 680 million pounds 
have been invested out of the 
country. These facts are in- 
controvertible. Do they not 
also demonstrate the absurdity 
of the social delusion which 
has been practised upon the 
people? What is to be put 
into the scale on the other 
side? The Hight Hours Miners 
Act, The Old Age Pensions 
Act, the Insurance Act, the 
Shops Act, and the “ People’s 
Budget.” If old age pen- 
sioners are for the moment 
excluded, is there a single 
member of the community, 
except the newly appointed 
officials, who can be said to 
have benefited by these meas- 
ures? Mr Brace, M.P. (South 
Glamorgan), stated in the 
House of Commons on March 
26, 1912, that “before the 
Eight Hours Act came into 
operation they got more wages 
than this (te, 5s. and 2s.), 
because they were allowed 
to work overtime”; and, 
notwithstanding the “rare 
and refreshing fruit” that 
has been so _ incontinently 
promised, Mr Asquith was 
compelled to admit on June 
21, 1912, that “there is no 
doubt we are face to face with 
& very substantial rise in the 
prices of necessaries, which has 
not been met by a correspond- 
ing increase in the rate of 
wages.” Radical politicians 
never weary of reiterating to 
complaisant audiences their 
promises of social reform; but 
it is not unimportant to in- 
quire what they mean by the 
term which they use. Rhet- 
oricians of this school, almost 
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without exception, invite their 
hearers to believe that it is 
possible to advance the interest 
of one class of the community 
by inflicting injury upon an- 
other; but if that is what 
Radicals mean by social reform, 
surely the experience of the 
past six years should be suf- 
ficient to satisfy the most 
hardened supporter of “pro- 
gressive principles” that the 
policy is foredoomed to failure ! 
The body politic, like the 
human body, is not made up 
of component parts shut off 
from each other, as it were, by 
water-tight compartments, but 
is an organism with arteries 
running through it from end 
to end, and with a nervous 
system so delicately adjusted 
that when one member is in- 
jured all the members suffer 
with it. Social reform on these 
lines always has proved, and 
always will prove, a failure; 
and it should not be beyond 
the power of Unionist workers 
to make clear to the people 
the truth of so obvious a pro- 
position. 

Social reform, properly 
understood, bears a very dif- 
ferent meaning. It is the policy 
of elevating the moral char- 
acter and improving the skilled 
capacity of the people. If the 
matter is thought out, it is 
seen that the real assets of a 
nation are not its coal-mines or 
its wheat-fields, but the skill 
and character of its members. 
Without the former, a nation 
can exist ; without the latter, it 
must surely perish. That social 
reform in this sense is desirable 
all are agreed, but the Unionist 
and Progressive parties differ 
profoundly with respect to the 
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means by which the end is to 
be obtained. Unionists wish to 
level up; Progressives, whether 
they be Radicals or Socialists, 
wish to level down. Unionists 
believe that the State should 
be moulded by individual citi- 
zens ; Progressives believe that 
individual citizens should be 
moulded by the State. Pro- 
gressives desire the State to 
control both its subjects and 
its resources, and thereout to 
provide a livelihood for indi- 
viduals ; Unionists hold that it 
is the duty of the State to 
assist individual citizens to 
provide a livelihood for them- 
selves. The difference in out- 
look between the two parties 
is fundamental and irreconcil- 
able ; and a social programme, 
whether it relates to land or 
education or temperance, or 
the regulation of industrial 
conditions or the poor law, 
must be judged to be states- 
manlike or the reverse in so far 
as it conforms to the one prin- 
ciple or to the other. Itis easy 
to illustrate the practical work- 
ing of the two policies. Pro- 
gressives wish the State to 
own the land and to parcel it 
out to occupiers; Unionists 
hold that the State ought to 
assist occupiers to acquire the 
freehold of the land they till 
for themselves. Unionists de- 
sire to see the children in ele- 
mentary schools taught the 
religion approved by their 
parents ; Progressives, the re- 
ligion (if any) approved by the 
County Council. Progressives 
hold that Englishmen should 
be compelled to consume alco- 
holic beverages only at such 
times and places as are ap- 
proved by local public opinion ; 
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Unionists believe that an Eng- 
lishman, within well defined 
limits, is entitled to use his 
own discretion in the matter. 
Mr Lloyd George, in the course 
of a speech delivered at Bir- 
mingham on June 11, 1911, 
pithily expressed the Radical 
principle as follows: “I will 
tell you what is wanted in this 
country and in many others. 
You want to cultivate in the 
State a sense of proprietor- 
ship in these [i.e., industrial] 
workers.” It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the complete 
volte face which Radicals have 
executed in this matter of 
social reform. Let any one 
wander through the villages of 
Scotland and those parts of 
the North of England where 
Radicalism abounds, and in 
nearly every cottage the por- 
trait of Mr Gladstone will be 
seen hanging in the place of 
honour on the wall. It is the 
duty of Unionists to make these 
people understand that they 
cannot consistently give their 
support to Mr Asquith and at 
the same time adhere to the 
principles which Mr Gladstone 
propounded. The principles of 
social reform in which Radicals 
until recent times believed are 
well set out in the memorable 
words of Sir William Harcourt. 
“Tf there be any party which 
is more pledged than another 
to resist the policy of re- 
strictive legislation, having 
for its object social coercion, 
that party is the Liberal 
party. The proud title which 
it has assumed proclaims the 
principle on which it is founded 
to be that of liberty. Liberty 
does not consist in making 
others do what you think right 
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for them. The differenee be- 
tween a free Government and 
a Government which is not 
free is principally this,—that 
a Government which is not 
free interferes with everything 
it can, and a free Government 
interferes with nothing except 
what it must. A despotic 
Government tries to make 
everybody do what it wishes. 
A Liberal Government tries, 
as far as the safety of society 
will permit, to allow everybody 
to do what he wishes. It has 
been the tradition of the Liberal 
party to maintain the doctrine 
of individual liberty. It is 
because they have done so that 
England is the country where 
people can do more what they 
please than in any other country 
in the world... . It is this 
practice of allowing one set of 
people to dictate to another set 
of people what they shall do, 
what they shall think, what 
they shall drink, when they 
shall go to bed, what they shall 
buy and where they shall buy 
it, what wages they shall get 
and how they shall spend them, 
against which the Liberal party 
has always protested.” 

Let us apply the fundamental 
test of principle to these incon- 
sistent social policies. Which 
is the policy most likely to 
engender competence in work 
and independence in character ? 
There is not a shadow of 
doubt what the answer of 
every reasonable man will be! 
Throughout any investigation 
into the Unionist and Progres- 
sive programmes of social 


reform, this fundamental dif- 
ference in outlook between the 
two parties must never be lost 
sight of. It is not necessary to 
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draw any distinction between 
the social policies put forward by 
Radicals and by Socialists ; for, 
as Mr Balfour pointed out at 
Birmingham in September 1909, 
“the old Radical thinker is ex- 
tinct, and has been followed by 
a modern gentleman who does 
not think, but who accepts, 
with or without thinking, small 
fragments of doctrine from 
socialistic gentlemen who sup- 
port him below the gangway.” 
Again, Lord Crewe stated at 
Doneaster on lst March 1907 
that “they could not settle 
this question [i.¢., the land] by 
any system of creating small 
proprietors. ... It was upon 
socialistic rather than upon 
individualistic lines that this 
question would have to be 
settled.” One of the most 
pitiful features of modern 
Radicalism is the rapidity with 
which, in their social policy, 
they are “running down a 
steep place into the sea.” So 
far as social reform is con- 
cerned, the programmes of Mr 
Lloyd George, Mr Outhwaite, 
Mr Ure, and Mr Keir Hardie 
are each only variations of the 
same scheme. At a time when 
Radicals are attempting to 
galvanise into life yet another 
crusade against the land, it is 
important that there should be 
no mistake made on this point. 
Each and all of them encourage 
their audiences to sing, “God 
gave the land to the people,” 
but not one of them intends 
that a single acre of land shall 
ultimately be owned by any 
member of the public. The 
“land for the people” is one 
of the most misleading catch- 
words, as well as one of the 
most unmistakable delusions, 
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that has ever been invented by 
Radical politicians for the pur- 
pose of gulling a confiding 
proletariate ! 

Mr Asquith, at Earlston on 
October 3, 1908, explained the 
meaning which Radicals attach 
to the words, “the land for the 
people,” as fellows: “I will 
not to-day repeat the argu- 
ments with which everbody in 
Scotland is now familiar ; argu- 
ments based upon experience 
and common-sense which have 
led us to believe that, both in 
England and Scotland, the most 
hopeful form of tenure for the 
small holder is not that of a 
proprietor, but that of an oc- 
cupying tenant.” Mr Harcourt, 
during the debate in the House 
of Commons on the second 
reading of the Small Holdings 
Act, 1907, expressed in similar 
terms the principle which un- 
derlies the Radical land policy : 
“If I thought that under the 
Act of 1892 there was likely 
to be a large amount of pur- 
chase by tenants in the future, 
I should be inclined to limit, 
rather than to extend, the 
facilities for that purpose. So 
convinced am I that for a great 
national purpose such as this, 
tenancy under a public author- 
ity, and the acquisition of land 
under that authority, is the 
most satisfactory solution of 
the question.” It is true 
enough that Radicals desire to 
deprive the existing landlords 
of their interest in the land, 
but it is equally certain that 
they have not the faintest in- 
tention of abolishing “land- 
lordism.” The “land for the 
people” means the transference 
of the ownership of land from 
private landlords whom you 
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can squeeze, to public authori- 
ties whom you cannot squeeze, 
It means that, and nothing 
more. The occupier is still to 
remain a tenant, but in the 
future his landlord is to be a 
public authority which, as the 
trustee of public monies, cannot 
afford “to take special circum- 
stances into consideration,” 
and, being an impersonal body, 
is quite indifferent to the 
human element which plays so 
important a part in the true 
relationship of landlord and 
tenant. The tabular illustra- 
tion taken from Cornwall of 
the “advantages” which oc- 
cupiers may expect to gain 
under the Radical Small Hold- 
ings Act, 1907, may be not 
without interest to agricultur- 
ists (see p. 597). 

It is urged that occupiers 
will possess greater security of 
tenure when they hold under 
public authorities than they do 
new under a system of private 
ownership; but so long as a 
tenant is regular in paying his 
rent, and continues to work 
his holding with industry, it is 
not probable that any landlord, 
public or private, would be 
anxious to part with him. On 
the other hand, when evil days 
come upon him, is a tenant 
more likely to receive consider- 
ation from a public authority 
or from a private individual? 
The truth is, that the Radical 
policy of collective ownership 
can no more stand the test of 
criticism than their reiterated 
claim to be social reformers 
can be squared with their 
legislative achievements! Will 
collective ownership tend to 
encourage independence of 
character and efficient hus- 
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bandry? Surely the tendency 
will be exactly the other way. 
The Radical land policy will 
no doubt cripple the present 
class of landed proprietors. Itis 
equally clear that it will in no 
way promote the social welfare 
ef the agricultural community. 

The Unionist policy with 
regard to land is, so far as the 
different conditions which pre- 
vail in this country will allow, 
to extend to the tenant-farmers 
of Great Britain the Unionist 
land legislation which has 
worked so admirably in Ire- 
land. Unionists do not desire 
to see the present relationship 
of landlord and tenant entirely 
superseded by a system under 
which the occupier is in every 
case the owner of the freehold, 
but it must be recognised, as 
Lord Lansdowne pointed out on 
July 24, 1912, “that there are 
@ great many owners of land 
who are no longer willing, or 
perhaps it would be more 


correct to say, no longer able, 
to bear the heavy sacrifice and 
responsibilities which are in- 
separable from the ownership 
of land. Rents, as we know, 
have fallen; they have slightly 


recovered of late, but they 
still remain far below the old 
standard. Burdens of all 
kinds are increasing at an 
abnormal rate. The rates 
increase, the taxes increase, 
and at intervals there are 
charges for estate duty which 
very often absorb a not incon- 
siderable slice of the capital 
value of the estate. To these 
considerations I might add 
that many estates are suffer- 
ing from the old, and I think 
I must add disastrous, custom 
of piling all the family charges 
and obligations upon the land. 
The combined effect of all these 
things is that the old tendency 
to accumulate land has been 
replaced by a tendency to dis- 
perse it.” In these circum- 
stances, it is obvious that the 
ownership of a large section of 
the agricultural land of this 
country must pass into other 
hands. Who ean doubt that, 
where it is practicable, the new 
owners should be the sitting 
tenants, and not the State or 
a public authority? The 
Unionist policy of offering 
State assistance to the tenant, 
not only for the purpose of 
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acquiring the freehold of his 
holding, but also of guarantee- 
ing the credit of co-operative 
rural Banks, has met with 
remarkable success both in 
Ireland and on the Continent. 
Why should the State, which 
has advanced over one hundred 
millions of British money to 
assist land purchase in Ire- 
land, refuse to advanee the 
twelve millions which, under 
Mr Jesse Collings’ Land Pur- 
chase Bill, is required to 
finance a similar scheme in 
this country? Such a policy 
conforms to the principle which 
must underlie all real social 
reform, for the “magic of 
property ” engenders a spirit 
both of enterprise and of inde- 
pendence. “I think it is 
obvious,” said Lord Lans- 
downe, “that no tenure can 
give the cultivator of the soil 
the same feeling of complete 
security, the same intense in- 
terest in the land which he 
cultivates, the same feeling of 
responsibility, and the same 
feeling of social dignity, which 
complete possession gives.” 
That is an assertion which 
surely no one can controvert. 
The Unionist land policy, sound 
though it be, must not, how- 
ever, be pressed too far. While 
it is desirable that the number 
of landed proprietors should be 
increased, it must be remem- 
bered that it is not so light a 
task as some people seem to 
imagine to make a living out 
of a small holding. The small 
holder can rarely make his 
venture a success unless he 
possesses personal skill, a fruit- 
ful soil, and a market within 
easy reach. Where these con- 
ditions obtain a large increase 
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in the number of small holdings 
will prove, not only a blessing 
to the new proprietors, but a 
most efficient bulwark against 
the inroads of Socialism. It is 
possible, therefore, with Mr 
Balfour, “to look forward with 


hope and great expectation to . 


the time when a Government 
may come in, not hampered, 
clogged, and bound by social- 
istic crotchets, which may adapt 
to the very different conditions 
of life in this country what a 
Unionist Government has al- 
ready done with such marked 
success for a sister island.” 

It will not suffice, however, 
to settle the agriculturist on 
his holding unless, at the same 
time, steps are taken to provide 
those who are engaged in agri- 
culture with adequate housing 
accommodation. The Bishop 
of Wakefield stated at the 
Church Congress on October 
2, 1912, “that in many 
country districts there was 
approaching something like a 
house famine. The old sources 
of supply for rural housing 
were drying up, and new 
sources had not yet become 
available. Recent economic 
and legislative changes had hit 
the landowner very hard, and, 
with few exceptions, he could 
no longer build. Making full 
allowance for improvidence and 
intemperance, it was true that 
thousands of working-class 
families were compelled, 
through no fault of their 
own, to live in homes which 
were a scandal to civilisation 
and a disgrace to our Christ- 
ianity.” And there is no doubt 
that this view is, at any rate 
to some extent, in accordance 
with the facts, The problems 
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connected with the housing of 
the working-classes, both in 
town and country, have from 
time to time been tackled by 
the Conservative party, and 
now urgently call for further 
consideration, In one way 
only can the housing problem 
be satisfactorily solved, and 
that is by State advances for 
the purpose of reconstruction 
and rebuilding, secured upon 
the premises in respect of 
which the advances are made. 
But advances for the purposes 
of land purchase and housing 
accommodation must go hand 
in hand, and it is idle to expect 
that much progress can be 
made tewards solving the 
housing question until the rival 
provinces of collective and 
private ownership have been 
defined and adjusted. In 
urban districts, however, a 
beginning has already been 
made upon the lines sug- 
gested under the Unionist 
Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act, 1899, which empowers 
local authorities to lend money 
to enable artisans, clerks, and 
others to become the owners 
of the houses in which they 
live. The policy of this Act 
must now be extended, and 
applied to rural as well as to 
urban districts. It would be 
folly, however, on the part of 
the working classes to expect 
from the Radical party any 
help in forwarding this urgent 
scheme of social reform. Not 
only have the Acts relating to 
the better housing of the work- 
ing classes been almost exclus- 
ively the product of Conserva- 
tive statesmanship, but the 
present Radical Government 
have gone out of their way 
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during the current session to 
stultify a Bill promoted by 
Unionists for the purpose of 
quickening up the abolition of 
slum areas by local authorities, 
and extending the provisions 
of the Small Dwellings Ac- 
quisition Act, 1899. Notwith- 
standing repeated promises of 
social reform on the part of 
the Radical party, it appears 
to be the privilege of Unionists 
to tackle, single- handed, the 
housing question, and they 
must press forward their 
programme with earnestness 
and conviction. 

But the causes of discontent 
among the industrial classes 
lie even deeper than those con- 
nected with the housing prob- 
lem, important though that 
question undoubtedly is, Six 
years of Radical oratory, di- 
rected to set Capital and 
Labour in antagonism to each 
other, have done much to em- 
bitter the estrangement which 
in many cases exists between 
employers of labour and their 
workmen,—an estrangement 
which is the almost inevitable 
result of the change of indus- 
trial relations brought about 
by the transference of com- 
mercial undertakings from pri- 
vate individuals to public 
companies. So long, however, 
as wages appreciate, and the 
standard of living is not ab- 
normally raised, industrial 
difficulties seldom reach an 
acute stage. 

The unhappy industrial con- 
ditions which prevail to-day 
are the result of appeals to 
class hatred addressed by Rad- 
icals to workmen at a time 
when a substantial rise in the 
price of necessaries has not 
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been accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in the rate 
of wages. ‘There is,” said 
Mr Churchill at Dundee on 
October 3, 1911, “‘one obvious 
and unmistakable cause of 
discontent among the wage- 
earners. The prices of food 
and necessaries have risen in 
the last fifteen years more than 
wages,” and Mr Chiozza Money, 
M.P., the favourite statistician 
of the Radical party, wrote on 
August 16, 1911, that “in fif- 
teen years, while wages have 
risen little more than 12 per 
cent, food prices have risen by 
nearly 18 per cent, which 
means that real wages have 
actually fallen in the last fif- 
teen years. Next, observe 
what has happened since 1900. 
In that period wages have 
been almost stationary, while 
prices have advanced about 
10 per cent.” The facts, 
therefore, are not in dispute. 
It is not unnatural, in the 
circumstances, that industrial 
disturbances should take place. 
The important question is, 
What can be done to relieve the 
present unsatisfactory situa- 
tion? Have the Radicals any 
remedy to offer? Absolutely 
none. Instead of endeavouring 
to improve industrial wages, 
his Majesty’s present advisers 
have deveted more than six 
years of office to carrying 
measures which must inevit- 
ably increase the cost of pro- 
duction, and thereby hamper 
British merchants in industrial 
competition, and at the same 
time depreciate the price of 
labour ! 

“The patient is suffering,’ 
said Mr Lloyd George, in the 
Heuse of Commons in 1904, 
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“not from too little taxation, 
but from too much expendi- 
ture, and the cure is to cut 
down expenditure, and that is 
the point which will have to 
be considered when the time 
comes. ... The old tradition 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer 
was to reduce taxation. The 
line of new Chancellors of the 
Exchequer is to say, ‘Look at 
my term of office! My pre- 
decessor put on five millions; 
I will put on fifteen millions. 
My little finger shall be bigger 
than his loin.’ That is their 
claim to immortality. It is 
necessary to take a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—in a parlia- 
mentary sense—by the throat, 
and by refusing to continue 
these burdens to force him to 
reduce expenditure.” Where 
could be found a more apt 
criticism of the methods of Mr 
Lloyd George himself? The 
truth is, that industrial peace 
will never again be enjoyed in 
this country unless and until 
far more certain continuity of 
employment is secured for 
British industrialists than can 
ever be possible under the 
economic conditions which 
exist to-day. Lord Salisbury, 
speaking at Hastings on May 
18, 1892, exposed the funda- 
mental fallacy which underlies 
our present fiscal system with 
singular lucidity. ‘Forty or 
fifty years ago everybody 
believed that Free Trade had 
conquered the world, and they 
prophesied that every nation 
would follow the example of 
England and give itself up to 
absolute Free Trade. The 
results are not exactly what 
they prophesied, but the more 
adverse the results were, the 
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more the devoted prophets of 
Free Trade declared that all 
would come right at last; the 
worse the tariffs of foreign 
countries became, the more 
confident were the prophecies 
of an early victory. But we 
see now, after many years’ 
experience, that, explain it how 
we may, foreign nations are 
raising, one after another, a 
wall, a larger wall, of protec- 
tion around their shores, which 
excludes us from their markets, 
and, so far as they are con- 
cerned, do their best to kill 
our trade. We live in an age 
of a war of tariffs. Every 
nation is trying how it can, 
by agreement with its neigh- 
bour, get the greatest possible 
protection for its own indus- 
tries, and, at the same time, 
the greatest possible access to 
the markets of its neighbours, 
This kind of negotiation is con- 
tinually going on. It has been 
going on for the last year and 
a half with great activity. I 
want to point out to you that 
what I observe is that A is 
very anxious to get a favour 
of B, and B is anxious to get 
a favour of C, but nobody cares 
two straws about getting the 
commercial favour of Great 
Britain. What is the reason 
of that? It is that in this 
great battle Great Britain has 
deliberately stripped herself of 
the armour and the weapons by 
which the battle has to be 
fought. You cannot do busi- 


ness in this world of evil on 
those terms. If you go to 
market you must bring money 
with you; if you fight you 
must fight with the weapons 
with which those you have to 
contend with are fighting. It 
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is not easy for you to say, ‘I 
am a Quaker, I do not fight 
at all, I have no weapon,’ and 
to expect that people will pay 
the same regard to you and 
be as anxious to obtain your 
goodwill and to consult your 
interests as they will be of the 
people who have retained their 
armour and still hold their 
weapons. The weapon with 
which they all fight is admis- 
sion to their own markets— 
that is to say, A says to B, 
‘If you will make your duties 
such that I can sell in your 
market, I will make my duties 
such that you can sell in my 
market.’ But we begin by 
saying, ‘ We will levy no duties 
on anybody,’ and we declare 
that it would be contrary and 
disloyal to the glorious and 
sacred doctrine of Free Trade 
to levy any duty on anybody 
for the sake of what we can 
get by it. It may be noble, 
but it is not business. On 
these terms you will get no- 
thing, and I am sorry to have 
to tell you that you are practi- 
cally getting nothing.” 

Was not Mr Bonar Law 
abundantly justified when he 
stated on July 27, 1912, that 
“the greatest of all social re- 
forms—a reform which would 
not so much benefit the work- 
ing classes directly as enable 
them to help themselves — 
would be a rise in the general 
level of wages throughout the 
country.” But, he added, “a 
general rise in the level of 
wages is only possible when 
there is an increased demand 
for labour, and there can only 
be an increase in that demand 
after there is an increase in our 
productive capacity. Such an 
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increase is, in my belief, impos- 
sible until we have given to our 
workmen the advantages en- 
joyed by every one of our com- 
petitors. Our fiscal system is 
condemned by the universal ex- 
perience of mankind. Through- 
out the whole world you will 
not find to-day any country so 
poor as to do it reverence.” 
The people of this country, 
however, are exhorted to main- 
tain the present system be- 
cause, in Mr Churchill’s view, 
“the idea of filching a million 
or two from neighbouring 
nations is contemptible, if 
not absurd”; and _ because, 
“if you increase prosperity in 
this country by tariff reform, 
you increase it by throwing 
people out of employment in 
other countries. You are be- 
coming prosperous by the 
misery of others” (Mr E. G. 
Hemmerde, M.P., Feb. 8, 
1909). But is charity no 
longer to begin at home? 
Unionists, at any rate, con- 
ceive it to be the duty of 
British statesmen to put the 
interests of their own country- 
men before the commercial 
prosperity of their foreign 
competitors! It is not the 
right to work, but the oppor- 
tunity of finding work, which 
at the present time is denied 
to so many skilled workers 
in this country. And if the 
material and social condi- 
tion of industrialists in this 
country would be improved by 
a change of fiscal economy— 
and it has been demonstrated 
times out of number that this 
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would be so,—jit is surely 
the duty of all politicians to 
use their utmost endeavours 
to effect a revision of the 
tariff, however greatly such a 
would inconvenience 
of foreign 


course 
the inhabitants 
countries. 

When once the meaning of 
sogial reform is understood, a 
test is found ready to hand by 
means of which the value of 
social programmes may be 
safely gauged, and unless the 
particular policy under con- 
sideration tends to promote 
the efficiency and independence 
of the people, it cannot be a 
measure of true social reform. 
Let British workmen be once 
secured in their employment, 
and increased capacity and in- 
dependence of character will 
surely follow, to their own and 
their country’s lasting benefit. 
Tried by this test, the social 
policy of Progressives will 
assuredly prove abortive, while 
the social policy of Unionists 
will as certainly be found big 
with blessings for the people. 
It is the duty of Unionists not 
only to think out for themselves 
the principles which must 
underlie all true social reform, 
but to offer to the electors the 
fruits of their investigations. 
Let the people be made to 
understand what the rival 
policies which are before the 
country really mean, and let 
the electors judge between 
them. Unionists may abide 
the result with equanimity. 
Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 

ARTHUR PAGE. 





THE PIRATES 


THE buccaneers immortalised 
by Marryat and Stevenson are 
for the most part ruffians with 
keen wits and keener knives, 
who prey upon the helpless 
and avoid the strong. In dire 
straits they may show teeth to 
a gunboat, but it is all over in 
the presence of a frigate. Not 
so with the pirates of Leamcon. 
In their case the loftier the 
enterprise the greater the re- 
lish. So far from shrinking 
from the king’s vessels, they 
dared to treat on something 
approaching equal terms even 
with the king himself. Yet, 
so far as the writer is aware, 
no one has attempted to set 
out with any fulness the part 
which these sea-rovers played, 
nor have we any description of 
their home. The historians of 
James I.’s reign do indeed draw 
from the State Papers frequent 
allusions to their power and 
their depredations, This, how- 
ever, is but slender tribute to 
the historical réle of men who 
at one time could muster a fleet 
of as many as twenty ships, 
fully manned and thoroughly 
equipped, and who in the 
early years of the seven- 
teenth century held undis- 
turbed an almost impregnable 
stronghold in the south-west 
of Ireland. 

Pirates are more interested 
in licence and loot than in 
annals, and they are under 
no delusions as to the conse- 
quences which are prone to 
follow when the light of pub- 
licity falls too plentifully upon 
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them. The Leamcon pirates, 
however, have compelled others 
to place many of their doings 
on record; they were a source 
of the gravest anxiety to the 
potentates of the day, and 
even the stilted language of 
official correspondence not in- 
frequently betrays the tremor 
which they caused. 

The passion for the sea and 
plunder, which took origin in 
the exploits of sailors like Drake 
and Frobisher, became general 
when the gigantic Armada was 
seen flying before the English 
ships. Financed by wealthy 
merchants and officered by 
the great houses, ship after 
ship sailed with the Queen’s 
commission for the Spanish 
main. But the spirit of ad- 
venture thus let leose soon de- 
generated. The Spanish main 
was distant, and its prizes 
no easy prey; why not de- 
scend upon less doughty quarry 
nearer home? 

So long as the vigorous 
rule of Elizabeth lasted pirates 
were rare; but when the laxer 
times of James succeeded, ad- 
venturers of the baser sort 
breathed freely, and organised 
bands began to scourge the 
narrow seas. Up and down 
the English Channel, through 
the Irish Sea, and all round 
the coasts of Ireland, they 
ranged and ravaged, paying 
scant attention to possible 
danger from his Majesty’s 
ships, and losing no oppor- 
tunity of attacking all mer- 
chantmen that came their 
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way. Finally, so bold did 
they become that it was de- 
cided to seize and occupy a 
permanent base on land. For 
this purpose the peninsula of 
Leamcon was selected, with 
results which abundantly de- 
monstrated the wisdom of the 
choice. There for something 
like a quarter of a century 
the pirates succeeded in set- 
ting the king’s frowns at de- 
fiance, and when at last they 
condescended to withdraw, the 
step was rather the result of 
bargaining than of foroe. 

The most casual glance at 
the map of the south of Ireland 
suggests ideal spots for pirate 
haunts. The long deep inlets, 
thick studded with islands, 
promise the nicest facilities for 
the game of hide-and-seek, 
with every prospect of the 
hiders including all the winners. 
In the extreme south-west, be- 


tween Cape Clear and the 
Mizen Head, the sea breaks up 
through “Carbery’s Hundred 
Isles,” making what is suggest- 
ively termed Roaring Water 


Bay. If nothing more than 
difficulty of access and security 
had been the object, many a 
hidden creek and sheltering 
islet lay available in the recesses 
of the bay. But the pirates of 
James I.’s time thought less 
of a hidden than of a strong 
position, and they were at least 
as anxious with reference to 
their own facilities for running 
out, as they were for intricacies 
which would make it difficult 
for others to run in. Hence 
they decided to keep well out 
near the entrance to the bay, 
and the site finally chosen was 
Leamcon. 
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At the eastern approach to 
Tourmore Bay, Castle Point 
projects. Itself almost an is- 
land, it forms the western 
extremity of a peninsula some 
two and a half miles long by 
half a mile broad. The name 
Leamoon, or the Dog’s Leap, 
by which the place is known, 
perhaps takes origin from a 
chasm which cuts off the 
Point. In this peninsula the 
pirates made their home, On 
the north-west, running inland 
for three-quarters of a mile, lies 
the harbour. <A small island 
partially shelters its entrance. 
At first sight it seems to be a 
somewhat exposed, but in other 
respects a quite innocent road- 
stead. Appearances, however, 
are deceptive, for the exposure 
is by no means serious, and 
the innocence is much on a par 
with that of the Nuremberg 
Maiden. Castle Point is pro- 
tected by a cheval - de - frise of 
sunken rocks, and not only is 
Leamcoon harbour “one of the 
dirtiest bottoms known,” but 
the whole water is a maze of 
sunken rocks. 

Leamcon is further strength- 
ened by the rugged and in- 
accessible cliffs, in places over 
one hundred feet high, which 
guard the southern coast of 
the peninsula. Only at its 
eastern end do these diminish, 
and here the pirates erected a 
fort to prevent landing, and to 
guard the entrance to the 
inlet which forms the north- 
east boundary. To this day 
the promontory is called Gun 
Point. 

Almost impregnable from the 
sea, Leamcon was nearly as 
difficult of approach from land. 
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Anything more suitable for the 
embarrassment of an attacking 
force it would be difficult to 
imagine. For miles as you draw 
near there is scarcely a level spot. 
Sudden rises and convenient 
hollows, overhanging rocks and 
troublesome defiles, everywhere 
seem as though planned for an 
endless succession of ambus- 
cades; and the general \ trend 
of the ground, which rises from 
all sides to a central watch- 
tower, would enable the defence 
to be controlled, and directed 
with a precision and unexpect- 
edness which would prove fatal 
to anything except overwhelm- 
ing numbers. 

The entrance to the Leamcon 
peninsula is a slender isthmus. 
To-day it is perhaps three hun- 
dred yards wide, but when the 
pirates ruled, it was rather of 
the nature of a narrow rocky 
causeway. At the opposite side 
the ground, or rather the rock, 
rises rapidly. The capture of 
that position would be tanta- 
mount to rushing a bridge 
directly commanded by a for- 
tress. 

Finally, supposing an in- 
vader to have prevailed thus far 
(none ever did), the castle would 
still remain, strong, stern, and 
most difficult of access. Hav- 
ing fought his way over 
broken ground, overhanging 
steep and lofty cliffs for 
nearly a mile, till seem- 
ingly within spring of the 
castle, he would find him- 
self on the brink of a sharp 
precipice, fifty feet deep, and 
high above him, on the opposite 
side of the dividing chasm, 
would frown the  strongly- 


guarded entrance. Except for 
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a natural bridge of rock, so 
narrow that not more than 
two assailants could cross it 
abreast, the islet on which the 
castle stands is completely cut 
off from the peninsula. 

It will be readily understood 
how the strength of such a 
position and the resources of its 
occupiers ensured a general 
immunity from attack, and the 
scanty provision made for 
guarding the seas made it 
easy for the pirates to cruise 
in every direction. 

James I. was not long king 
before the pirates began to 
realise their opportunities. In 
the summer of 1605 we find 
the Deputy, Sir Arthur 
Chichester, complaining that 
pirates hinder all trade upon 
the Irish coasts, a state of 
affairs which he attributes to 
the withdrawal of the neces- 
sary protection. 

We get a glimpse soon after 
into the class of men with 
whom the authorities had to 
deal. ‘Captain Conello” was 
surprised and taken while cruis- 
ing in a small barque off 
Wexford. He and some of 
his companions are described 
as “notable offenders.” At 
the time of capture they were 
returning laden with spoils 
from Barnstaple. On a former 
occasion they had got into 
trouble for a similar raid upon 
the goods of the merchants of 
Exeter. Under the circum- 
stanees very abject submission 
might have been expected, 
coupled with any possible 
guarantees of future good 
conduct. But Conello dis- 
played wrath instead of pen- 
itence, and his threats of 
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vengeance upon the captors 
and their neighbours would 
seem to have caused real alarm. 
Perhaps Conello had some 
ground for his hauteur and 
effrontery. When in Exeter 
jail for his previous offence, 
and expected to meet his 
deserts on the gallows, he had 
been saved by the mediation 
of a highly - placed official. 
There is no sign that he had 
any friends in Ireland, and the 
Deputy sincerely desired to 
make of him an _ example. 
Sir Arthur, however, found 
himself face to face with 
two formidable obstacles. 
Conello was a man of educa- 
tion, a distinction still so 
rare as to possess peculiar 
privileges. When the question 
of procedure came up, the 
judges were of opinion that 
he “would be admitted his 


cleargie,” which, as he could 


read well, meant that his life 
would be safe. Against this 
technicality the determination 
of the Deputy prevailed. Real- 
ising that if Conello could mock 
at justice, honest merchantmen 
would be afraid to put to sea, 
he obtained from the “ Advisers 
of law” an opinion to the effect 
that “benefit of book should 
not be admitted to offenders of 
this kind.” The second obstacle 
was less easily surmounted. 
The sword of Irish justice 
struck as it pleased, or per- 
haps we should say as it could, 
on land, but it was powerless 
at sea. Until a remedy could 
be applied the pirates who 
played havoc with Irish com- 
merce must be sent to England 
for trial. There was no course 
open for Sir Arthur but to 
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seek “the severity of the law” 
amid the uncertainties of an 
English court. As to the 
sequel the State Papers are 
silent, but from other sources 
there is reason to believe that 
here also Sir Arthur prevailed, 
and Conello was hanged. 

During the next few years the 
resources and the audacity of 
the pirates increased with start- 
ling speed. We no longer read 
of “small barques.” They took 
the seas with vessels that were 
able to outsail and outmatch 
the king’s ships. When, by 
any means open to them, the 
authorities sueceeded in making 
a capture, they were extremely 
glad to employ the pirates’ 
boats on theirown side. Some- 
times, as we shall see, they 
could not resist the temptation 
of employing the pirates them- 
selves: men who could sail as 
they did, and with such inti- 
mate knowledge of the coasts, 
were much to be desired in the 
king’s navy. 

The pirates’ methods of living 
were extremely simple: they 
waylaid and captured ships and 
cargoes all round the coasts. 
The crews, as a rule, were al- 
lowed to go free. The ships, if 
suitable, were kept ; if not, with 
their cargoes they were dis- 
posed of to best advantage. 
Purchasers were never a diffi- 
culty in those lawless days. 
Not only at the coast, but in 
many distant and some sur- 
prising quarters, buyers were 
plentiful. 

For the purposes of barter 
Leamcon proved a valuable 
emporium. The smallest pos- 
sible amount of shaping was 
needed to fashion the rocks, 
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which rise abruptly from the 
deep water of the harbour, 
into convenient quays. Those 
natural landing-places tell their 
tale even to this day. Many of 
the pirates settled their wives 
and families upon the penin- 
sula, and so formed a trading 
nucleus. 

In return for the goods, and 
the money which the pirates 
lavished freely, the landsmen 
of the locality kept them well 
supplied with all that they 
required. Many and various 
were the efforts made by the 
authorities to suppress this 
traffic; but the “land pirates,” 
as they were termed, set them 
at defiance. They had, as we 


shall see, substantial reason for 
concluding that official threats 
often carried more sound than 
meaning. 

From time to time the pirate 
supplies were obtained in a still 


more elementary way. Then, 
as now, there was much fish to 
be acquired in Irish waters, 
and fishing fleets came from 
England for the season. This 
was the pirates’ opportunity ; 
the provisions carefully pre- 
pared for the coming and 
going of the fishermen were 
exactly suitable to their re- 
quirements. Whenever they 
could waylay a fishing - boat 
they appropriated everything 
she carried. “This year,” 
writes one of the king’s officers 
in 1606, “the pirates robbed 
more than a hundred sail, and 
sent them empty home.” 

But what, it will be asked, 
were the king’s Deputy, and 
that highly-titled official, the 
President of Munster, doing to 
allow such defiance of the law ? 
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Where were the king’s officers 
and the king’s ships ? 

A single battleship, the T're- 
montagne, was all that was 
available during the early years 
of James I. She had formerly 
been supported by two smaller 
ships, but these were with- 
drawn. In all departments 
frugality, or rather parsimony, 
was the order. The Deputy 
was often desperate for lack 
of funds, and had to borrow 
where he could. The pay pro- 
mised was on an economical 
scale. Even when the differ- 
ence in prices between then 
and now is remembered, 5s. a- 
day was not wealth for an 
officer who held Admiral’s rank. 
Only too often months passed 
during which no pay was forth- 
coming for either officers or 
crew. It was no wonder that 
the king’s representatives felt 
themselves unable to deal effect- 
ively with the growing evil. 

They felt their position acute- 
ly, the more so because the Privy 
Council were continually order- 
ing and urging the suppression 
of piracy. Thus we find the 
Deputy begging in 1607 for 
an adequate supply of king’s 
ships, and complaining that 
without them they have to 
make use of “sorry ships,” and 
have recourse to “ paltry strata- 
gems.” 

The account of one ef these 
stratagems has survivec, and 
its sequel is instructive. One 
summer day in 1607 a smart- 
looking vessel sailed into You- 
ghal harbour. Presently it 
transpired that she was a 
privateer, commanded by one 
Captain Coward. There ap- 
pears to have been no attempt 
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whatever at concealment. Why 
should there be? Coward 
wanted supplies, and knew he 
could get them; the port auth- 
orities to all appearance had 
no means at their disposal for 
interfering with his plans. Thus 
it happened that when two 
innocent-looking barques drew 
quietly alongside, no suspicions 
were aroused; all the visible 
crews consisted of a few hands, 
barely enough to navigate and 
to handle the cargoes of pro- 
visions with which they were 
supposed to be laden. Scaroely, 
however, were the barques made 
fast when the hatches suddenly 
flew open, and disclosed holds 
full of determined men, armed 
to the teeth. Panic-stricken 
at a display of energy and 
force so utterly unexpected, the 
pirates made little resistance, 
and Coward was safely lodged 
in jail. 

Such isolated pieces of infor- 
mation as occur afterwards, 
with reference to Captain 
Coward, make sufficiently curi- 
ous reading. There are four 
glimpses. First, a trial before 
the Chief Baron: result, no 
conviction, because there was 
“no charge against Coward of 
offences committed within land 
and not on the main sea”; 
which means that his piracies 
were flagrant, but because he 
had been honest on shore, Irish 
law could not reach him. Next, 
Coward appears in the employ- 
ment of Lord Thomond, Chief 
Commissioner of Munster! 
Skilled pilots were not easily 
found, and the Captain’s pro- 
ficiency in the line was known 
—only too well. Thirdly, we 
see our pirate laid by the heels 
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in H.M.S. Lion's Whelp. The 
Lords of the Council, indignant 
at his “acquittal or escape,” 
and outraged at his Government 
employment, had censured Sir 
Arthur Chichester, now become 
Lord - Lieutenant, and ordered 
Coward’s immediate transmis- 
sion to England. Finally, 
all comes as before, only in 
heightened colours. Once more 
Coward is a dangerous pirate; 
he had been pardoned in hope 
of amendment. Once more he 
is arrested and on his way to 
trial; but so far is he from any 
disposition to strike his colours 
that he demands pardon, under 
threat of the most whole- 
sale reprisals from his fellows, 
and the demand is endorsed 
by Sir Arthur Chichester, be- 
cause he knows no means of 
preventing the pirates from 
putting their threats into exe- 
cution. 

The explanation of this 
amazing advice from the 
king’s representative is to be 
found in the equally amaz- 
ing condition of the seas. 
The power of the pirates had 
been increasing with the most 
alarming rapidity; their isol- 
ated ships had developed into 
thoroughly organised fleets. 
So widespread were their 
devastations that they had 
come to be known as “the 
common enemies of society.” 
Fortifications in the Leamcon 
neighbourhood, stern proclam- 
ations against “the traffic with 
these caterpillars,” the despatch 
of troops to the infected dis- 
tricts, an attempt to starve 
out West Cork by prohibit- 
ing all corn supplies, and 
above all, the continuous de- 
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mand for more and better ships 
of war,—such are some of the 
proposals which the State 
Papers contain. But most of 
the plans either took no shape 
at all or proved immediately 
abortive. Leamcon remained 
“a common receptacle” for 
pirates, and many other Mun- 
ster harbours were found by 
them to be not only “com- 
modious” but “safe.” 
Growing bolder as_ their 
numbers increased and their 
equipment improved, the pirate 
captains began to cruise open- 
ly, tas they pleased. In the 
autumn of 1608 there were 
three of them waiting for 
victims in the neighbourhood 
of Leamcon. The old Tremon- 


tagne, ordered up to the at- 
tack, made feints at interfering 
with their manceuvres, but was 
easily eluded. Next year the 
fleet, still further strengthened, 
was similarly engaged. One 


of their ships is described as 
strong enough to land 300 
men. As a result the hearts 
of the community at Leam- 
con were gladdened by the 
sight of a_ richly - freighted 
ship from Amsterdam. She 
had been no easy capture. 
“The States,” as the pirates 
were destined to discover, were 
foes of a different kind from 
the faltering officials of King 
James. The fight had been 
fierce; no less than sixty of 
the pirates had fallen. How 
the Dutch crew fared we are 
not told. 

Success so signal bore fruit. 
The badly-paid soldiers of the 
king deserted their colours 
and sought the easily gotten 
riches of the sea. Land piracy 
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also prospered. So real were 
the attractions that a regular 
trade sprang up, and now it 
was not alone the natives that 
were concerned. Adventurers 
come freely, even from Eng- 
land, and settle down to the 
work of distribution. Small 
wonder !|—the profits were ex- 
travagantly great and the risk 
exceeding small. For the next 
few years the pirates literally 
ruled the seas. The Leamcon 
fleet numbered eleven ships, 
and in the case of threatened 
attack they could muster as 
many more. They moved in 
squadrons, acting under the 
supreme command of their 
“ Admiral,” one Busshopp, a 
man of wide experience and 
acknowledged capacity. The 
ships they used were swift; 
they handled them with con- 
summate skill; the crews were 
numerous and eager; the ar- 
mament and equipment gener- 
ally the best that discriminat- 
ing discernment and funds 
unlimited could supply. 

There was nothing from 
which the pirates shrank. The 
President of Munster had State 
business of importance in Eng- 
land, but the formidable pirate 
cruisers made the sea impos- 
sible. The Deputy’s young 
wife coming to join her hus- 
band was hotly pursued, and 
it was with difficulty her ship 
succeeded in escaping. A 
strongly-manned treasure-ship 
of the London Companies only 
contrived to reach Coleraine 
after a most determined and 
dangerous chase, In most cases 
there was no escape. Richly- 
freighted London barques,Span- 
ish caravels, French merchant- 
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men, Dutch, Danish, Hamburg 
ships,—all alike fell victims. So 
bold and regardless of conse- 
quences did the pirates become 
that, in the opinion of the 
time, they “would not leave 
the gates of hell unripped open 
in search of gain.” 

The formidable size of the 
Leamcon fleet, and the excep- 
tional strength of the resources 
which the “Admiral” could 
command, will explain in part 
some of the irregularities which 
confront us when we come to 
inquire into the way the au- 
thorities faced the common 
enemy. If we cannot attempt 
the defence of the courses they 
pursued, we may at least 
admit the presence of many 
extenuating circumstances. 

In reply to the expostula- 
tions of the Privy Council, the 
Lord - Lieutenant tells them 
that under present circum- 
stances “to keep pirates from 
increase is impossible,” and he 
adds the astounding statement 
that it is a common custom for 
king’s officers “to take the 
goods of pirates, and suffer 
their persons to escape to 
bring in more booty.” 

Certainly verystrange things 
were done, and very important 
people were implicated. One 
of the king’s naval captains, in 
the neighbourhood of Leamcon, 
on being censured for not at- 
tacking a pirate, defended him- 
self on the plea that he was 
“overmatched.” But it was 
discovered that twenty chests 
of sugar and four of coral, which 
had belonged to the pirate, 
were now in his possession, 
and no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the transference was 
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forthcoming! One of the 
mayors of Wexford appears as 
a kind of sleeping-partner in 
connection with a series of 
piracies. The Vice- Admiral 
himself is reported for “ flaunt- 
ing the authority ” of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and “embezzling ” 
pirated goods. Well may Sir 
Arthur Chichester complain 
against “persons in place” 
who neglect their duty, and 
permit “disorder and abuses.” 
Well may he crave the much- 
needed power to try and 
execute pirates who “vex and 
disturb more than can be 
understood by others than 
them that feel it.” 

Matters were in truth in a 
somewhat desperate condition 
in the years 1611 and 1612. 
On sea the naval authorities 
had no force which could or 
would cope with the pirates. 
On land the Lord-Lieutenant 
felt himself powerless to sup- 
press the illicit traffic. The 
only efficacious policy now, he 
tells the Privy Council, would 
be “to lay waste the coasts and 
isles, and garrison every creek.” 
As this was plainly impractic- 
able, he gave it as his opinion 
that nothing remained but to 
treat with the pirates, in order 
to induce them to accept par- 
don, and renounce their law- 
less life. 

On the first occasion when 
proposals of this kind were 
brought under the notice of 
the Privy Council they were 
received, as might be expected, 
with a proper display of indig- 
nation. In 1608 the President 
of Munster had been censured 
for attempting to treat with 
notorious pirates. But times 
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were changed in 1612, and now 
it seemed as if the settlement 
of the question of treating and 
pardon would lie far mere 
with the pirates than with 
the king. 

When the idea of pardon 
begins to be entertained, we 
find those intrusted with the 
negotiations being warned as 
to the danger of letting the 
pirates know their power. The 
pirates knew it only too well, 
and in consequence they showed 
themselves on many occasions 
wholly indifferent to the king’s 
pardon. Even when they did 
condescend to parley, it was in 
a singularly high-handed style. 
For instance, Baugh, one of the 
Leamcon community, having 
agreed to “accept” pardon, 
engaged in a farewell series 
of forays upon English and 
French vessels, and thereby 
increased his provision for 
retirement by a sum of 
£2000. 

As a solution for the diffi- 
culties of the situation, the 
English Government devised a 
policy which did more honour 
to their ingenuity than to their 
sense of their country’s dignity. 
It was imperatively necessary 
that the power of the pirates 
should be broken. Their settle- 
ment at Leamcon made King 
James responsible for their 
doings. So inelusive and im- 
partial were their captures, 
that the ambassadors of all 
the Courts in Northern Europe 
were kept busy pressing and 
insisting on claims for repara- 
tion. Manifestly it was the 
duty of the Government to 
equip and despatch a fleet 
strong enough to master the 
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pirates and compel the evacua- 
tion of Leamcon. There was, 
however, little glory to be 
gained from such an enter- 
prise: it would certainly be 
costly ; it might prove danger- 
ous. 

Accordingly the Council felt 
about for some more cautious 
if less honourable mode of 
procedure, and the thought 
occurred — Why not employ 
the Dutch ? 

The States had suffered se- 
verely from the ravages of the 
pirates. Their fleet was strong 
and splendidly equipped; if 
they were admitted into 
British waters, their captains 
would enter with zest upon 
the pursuit of the pirates’ 
ships, and think themselves 
amply rewarded by being per- 
mitted to share in the pirates’ 
wealth. 

As against an arrangement 
so simple there was, of course, 
the discredit of invoking out- 
siders to deal with British 
subjects. There is not much 
sense of dignity in a Govern- 
ment which confesses inability 
to provide its own police. 
Arguments of this kind, how- 
ever, if urged, did not prevail, 
and the States were invited to 
take the leading part in the 
suppression of piracy, permis- 
sion being given to sail where 
they pleased, not even the 
harbours being exempt. 

From the time of this agree- 
ment the story of the pirates of 
Leamcon enters upon a new 
phase. We hear no more of 
fleets strong enough to stand 
at defiance and to dictate their 
own terms. Ships continue to 
be taken and lawless deeds are 
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common, but they are rather 
the result of individual enter- 
prise than of concerted action. 
Leamcon continues to be valu- 
able and convenient for the dis- 
posal of booty, but its garrison 
is no longer strong ; hence its 
treasures are either securely 
hidden or rapidly dispersed, 
and there is little inducement 
for an attacking force to brave 
the dangers of its formidable 
natural defences. Pirates and 
piracies do not come to an 
end because the Dutch flag 
flies in English waters, but the 
methods pursued alter. Daring 
deeds are still done when op- 
portunity offers, but as a rule 
secret dealings and rapid flights 
prevail. 

It followed that there was 
much more readiness to treat 
for pardons if they could be 
had on anything like reason- 
able terms. The pirate’s life 
at best could never be a 
happy one. Grim stories of 
their mutual mistrust and 
internecine conflicts might be 
pieced together from the State 
Papers. If there was one man 
more than another whose au- 
thority and the. acknowledged 
capacity with which he used it 
might have commended the life, 
that man was Busshopp, the 
Admiral of the Leamcon fleet. 
Yet he has left it on record 
that he would “ rather die from 
labours in his own country 
than live the richest pirate in 
the world.” Now that the 
position of quasi-independence 
was gone, and their rule of the 
seas was at an end, the prospect 
of a safe withdrawal became 
alluring, 
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Nor were the authorities at 
all backward about entering 
into negotiations. The only 
serious difficulty appears to 
have been the amount the 
pardon was to cost. No doubt 
it was aggravating for naval 
officers and others to find the 
Dutch coming in and carrying 
off spoil which a more spirited 
and more liberal administration 
would have placed within their 
reach. Hence not unnaturally 
there developed a very keen 
desire to acquire, by negotia- 
tions, at least some of the 
wealth which could not be 
secured by force, and many 
were the plans suggested for 
dealing with the pirates, either 
individually or en masse. 

As a specimen of these 
schemes and their colour, the 
proposal of the Lord Deputy, 
Lord Falkland, in 1624, arrests 
attention. Pirates were still 
numerous, and there remained 
the same unwillingness on the 
part of the Crown to provide 
the force necessary for their 
suppression. The Deputy, how- 
ever, had obtained control over 
certain agents whose influence 
looked promising. They were 
not exactly the class of people 
we should expect to find in the 
confidence of the king’s repre- 
sentative—he admits that they 
“dare not show in England.” 
They enjoyed, however, the 
advantage of free access to the 
pirates, and by their means it 
seemed possible that a scheme of 
settlement might be completed. 

Briefly put, the scheme 
invited the pirates to “accept 
pardon” and settle down in 
Ireland. Such had been the 
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havoc they had wrought on 
English property, that there 
could be ne possibility of find- 
ing a haven of peace for them 
on the other side of St George’s 
Channel. With Ireland it was 
different. There they would 
seem to have had more friénds 
than foes, so that nothing 
seemed likely to prevent their 
taking up residence and enjoy- 
ing their wealth on Irish soil. 
So enthusiastic, indeed, was the 
Deputy over the prospect, that 
he even looked forward to 
utilising the warlike instincts 
of his interesting settlers by 
employing them against the 
king’s foes. 

The scheme is amazing 
enough, even if it went no 
further, but what are we to 
say of the special arguments 
which were, for Lord Falkland, 
its chief recommendation ? 

In the first draft there is a 
significant hint as to “remem- 
bering the interests of the 
Admiral.” When we become 
aware that the Lord High 
Admiral of England at this 
time was “Steenie,” the noetor- 
ious Duke of Buckingham, we 
are ready for the richly coloured 
details which appear when the 
outlines are filled in. This 
viceregal scheme for a planta- 
tion of pirates is intended to be 
pleasingly profitable in many 
directions. The king is to be 
attracted in a general way by 
the increase of his revenues, 
presumably from the taxes of 
these rich and loyal subjects ; 
but more particular guerdons 
are to arrive at the doors of 
various highly placed person- 
ages. A sum of £20,000 is 
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considered appropriate for His 
Highness the Prince of Wales ; 
the Lord Admiral is to incur 
no trouble or responsibility, but 
he will be asked to open his 
pockets graciously for the re- 
ception of a matter of £10,000. 
The Deputy himself will not 
refuse the £5000 which is to be 
his own share, and so the list 
goes on. 

No doubt the various high 
personages concerned were 
deeply interested in a scheme 
so simple and promising. Un- 
happily the pirates do not 
appear to have been equally 
accommodating. They con- 
tinued to evince an obstinate 
preference for enjoying their 
wealth after their own fashion, 
and Lord Falkland’s scheme of 
wholesale settlement and high 
bribery collapsed. 

That the pirates of Leamcon 
were still able to give sub- 
stantial account of themselves 
will be gathered from some 
episodes which happened in the 
decade which succeeded the 
rejection of the Deputy’s pro- 
posals. The attentions of the 
Dutch Fleet continued, and 
the ways of these maritime 
transgressors had been made 
harder by the passing of 
Acts which armed the Irish 
autherities with the plenary 
power they desired. Never- 
theless piracy, if much more 
dangerous, was not less profit- 
able when successful, and the 
extraordinary insufficiency, not 
to say the incapacity, of the 
king’s forces, left openings in 
abundance. The voyage to 
England from any of the 
Munster ports continued to be 
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a hazardous enterprise. Thus 
the great Lord Cork, in 1625, 
so little trusted such naval 
protection as was available 
that he actually paid £40 to 
a “Biscaynor,” alter Biscay 
pirate, for acting as convoy. 
Notwithstanding—orshould we 
say as a consequence of ?—this 
unconstitutional precaution, his 
lordship’s ships were pursued, 
and in spite of the Biscaynor’s 
exertions, real or feigned, he 
had the mortification of seeing 
one of them captured. 
Particularly daring were the 
exploits of Nutt, a pirate who 
appears to have made full use 
of the facilities afforded by 
Leamcon. It was a time when 
the king was being served 
even worse than usual. No 
officer of any real merit had 
emerged during all this pirate 
time, and throughout corrup- 
tion was rife. _ But it is some- 


thing new to read an official 
complaint ef one captain, to 
the effect that, while net with- 
out merit when he can be got 
to sea, he is usually charac- 


terised by an_ inordinate 
“affection for harbour”; and 
of another, that he seems 
“neither able nor willing to 
serve the king.” Nutt ap- 
pears to have been furnished 
with very accurate informa- 
tion as to the calibre of his 
opponents. We hear of him 
first in the open waters for 
which Leamcon formed so con- 
venient a base. There he made 
some successful captures, and 
thus gorged was willing to 
“accept pardon ’”’ if the authori- 
ties would “accept” £2000 in 
return. As the offer was not 
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sufficiently tempting, when the 
needs of all who would claim 
a share were considered, nego- 
tiations were broken off, and 
Nutt returned to his calling. 
Learning that harbour disease 
was prevalent, and that the 
king’s ships were busily occu- 
pied with a quiet course of re- 
pairs, he sailed boldly through 
St George’s Channel and up 
the Irish Sea. The events 
which ensued were as extra- 
ordinary as they were scandal- 
ous. Nutt came right opposite 
to the mouth of the Liffey, and 
captured ship after ship in the 
open. His audacity was un- 
bounded. Meeting on one 
occasion with an exceptionally 
fast barque, he with diffieulty 
got within gunshot, as she 
neared the protection of Howth. 
The scene was one of intense 
excitement. When close under 
the cliffs, the pirate, master of 
all the tricks of the coast, out 
in between the chase and 
safety, and there, in the im- 
mediate presence among many 
others of Lord Howth himself, 
the ship was taken. Mer- 
chants and citizens were alike 
terror -stricken, They knew 
that the king’s ship in charge 
of the Irish Sea was absent, 
and that they were powerless. 
As for Nutt, he remained until 
he was sated, and then sailed 
away unmolested. 

Equally discreditable to all 
in the king’s service were the 
doings of the pirate Campaine 
—a veritable prince among 
buccaneers. From the time 
when he first comes under 
notice in 1824 till his dis- 
appearance in a blaze of 
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festivity some years later, 
Campaine breaks in again and 
again, always on the grand 
scale—bold, commanding, elu- 
sive,—a veritable hero in com- 
parison with the venal crew, 
who are always on the watch 
for an opportunity to exploit 
him. 

In the autumn of 1624 we 
see him making the harbour of 
Leamcon. He is under no 
apprehension as to his recep- 
tion. With him comes a prize 
of quite exceptional import- 
ance and value. The fame of 
this possession and of Cam- 
paine’s personal wealth has 
spread until even the Deputy 
hears it. A potentate so rich- 
ly endowed is entitled, if not 
to a cordial welcome, at least 
to respectful, most respectful, 
attention. 

Accordingly, the representa- 
tive of law and order waits 


upon Campaine as he brings to, 
and tenders him the “ protec- 
tion” of the representative of 
the king. He is careful to ex- 


plain that the “protection” 
will have no value should the 
Dutch dare to attack by sea, 
but should they land it will be 
found possible to have troops in 
readiness for their reception. 
Captain Campaine is quite 
satisfied with these friendly 
assurances, and he proceeds 
promptly to deal with the im- 
mediate business on hand—his 
prize. Very practical is the 
interest taken in her cargo: 
pepper and camphor are there 
in quantity, much barley, a full 
supply of hides, also lead: in 
. all, particularly in the spices, 
there is much to attract; but 
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fever-heat would seem to have 
been reached in those noble 
stores of tobacco, and the ex- 
ceptionally fine Hollands which 
she contained. 

And the customers! There 
remains a long list of them, 
and they are not of the class 
usually associated with stolen 
goods. As for the lesser names, 
let them remain in oblivion, 
sunk, like Campaine’s prize 
when he had emptied her, in 
the mysteries of Leamcon 
Harbour. Enough for our 
purpose to note that among 
the largest purchasers were the 
Deputy’s representative, Sir 
William Hull, and the Deputy 
himself, to whom some large 
cartloads were assigned ! 

So far all well,—the Deputy 
and his shadows have got their 
goods, Captain Campaine has 
got his gold; but who is to 
accomplish the retransfer of a 
proper proportion of the gold 
into official pockets, in return 
for official pardon, and official 
licence to enjoy the residue 
undisturbed ? 

The Deputy grows restless 
with expectation. When is 
Campaine going to respond 
duly to that “protection ” 
whose chief function was to 
offer facilities for treating and 
the purchase of pardon? Cam- 
paine has made highly profit- 
able use of the “ protection ” in 
his own interest : when are the 
claims of the Deputy and his 
friends to receive attention ? 

The answer, when it does 
come, after about four months’ 
delay, is quite magnificent. 

Captain Campaine is in no 
hurry to retire, and he is in- 
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different as to the king’s par- 
don. He neither waits upon 
the Deputy himself nor does 
he even write. He merely de- 
putes his servant to say that 
he would like the ‘‘ protection ” 
enlarged till all his business at 
Leamcoon is completed. This 
done, he proposes to take the 
seas once more, but he promises 
to come back and bring his 
booty with him next summer, 
when no doubt a similarly 
good reception may be ex- 
pected at Leamcon — and 
then he will perhaps treat for 
pardon, 

The way this message was 
reeeived at Dublin Castle marks 
the lowest depth yet reached. 
There was a flash of indigna- 
tion—but only a flash. There 
were frothy words and hollow 
orders for the summoning of 
the fleet, but there is nothing 
to show that the orders were 
ever intended to be obeyed. On 
the contrary, Sir William Hull 
receives authority to grant all 
that the pirate asks, provided 
the claims of the Deputy are 
remembered. £10,000 is the 
price Lord Falkland places on 
the pardon, of which £500 is 
to be paid at once. This 
done, the “ protection ” may be 
enlarged. Campaine may sail 
and spoil as he will, excepting 
only the king’s subjects, and 
when he returns once more his 
pardon will be ready—only let 
Sir William Hull make it quite 
clear that £10,000 is the least 
sum possible in consideration 
of Campaine’s importance and 
the Deputy’s gracious clemency. 

Captain Campaine found no 
reason to complain of the turn 


events had taken. Whether he 
paid the £500 we do not know; 
he certainly seems never to 
have contemplated parting with 
£10,000—but he very graciously 
accepted the enlarged protec- 
tion, and deliberately completed 
his preparations. Then with 
a graceful farewell he sailed 
away, leaving Sir William Hull 
behind wondering when he 
would return. 

In the sense that Sir William 
and the Deputy desired, Captain 
Campaine never came back. 
Some months later a naval 
captain reported that he was 
“hovering about,” and did 
what he could to bring him to 
“pardon.” All through the 
autumn tidings of his coming 
were expected anxiously —in 
vain. - A year passes before he 
is again at Leamcon. Forth- 
with a “protection” to last 
thirty days is proclaimed, and 
a safe-conduct is given to 
enable the captain to come to 
Dublin and treat with the 
Deputy face to face. Campaine 
enjoys and uses the “ protec- 
tion”; he makes no use of the 
safe-conduct,—on the contrary, 
when it suits he is off to sea 
again, and the baffled Deputy, 
in excusing himself to Bucking- 
ham for the absence of his 
share of the £10,000, has to 
suggest that fear of the king’s 
ships has put Campaine to 
flight. 

If Lord Falkland yielded to 
the temptation of imagining 
that this prince of pirates 
was overawed by himself or 
any other, he was destined to 
be rudely undeceived. 

In the spring of 1627 comes 
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news that Campaine with some 
three or four ships, one of 
them of 500 tons burden, and 
carrying forty guns, has been 
busy at Killybegs, in Co. 
Donegal. So lavish is he of 
his wealth—that wealth the 
Lord-Deputy vainly longed to 
share—that in a few days he 
has spent perhaps £1500 in 
Barbary ducats and Spanish 
silver. So appreciative is 
Killybegs of his splendour that 
a great banquet has been given 
in his honour there, under the 
auspices of the High Constable 
and the Minister. Campaine’s 
good health was enthusiastic- 
ally drunk, and he afterwards 
sailed away to enjoy his wealth 
undiminished by the impecuni- 
osity of Lord Falkland or the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

One more reference to 
Leamcon is found in the State 
Papers of the period. It 
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seems to epitomise the situa- 
tion in the early years of 
Charles I. “TI live,” says the 
writer, who is seeking from 
one of the Secretaries of State 
benefits for which, after the 
manner of the time, he is 
willing to pay, “in a remote 
part of Ireland, in a strong 
castle.” The castle is the 
castle of Leamcon, and the 
writer Sir William Hull! What 
brought him there? Was it 
a zeal for the suppression of 
pirates so burning that it 
scorched them out of their 
stronghold? In answering, 
think of Campaine and his 
prize, of Sir William Hull and 
his negotiations, and say if this 
letter from the strong castle 
of Leamcon does not stamp 
Sir William as the most suc- 
cessful “land pirate” of his 
period. 
H. KINGSMILL Moore. 
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NUNZIATA. 


RICHARD BURGOYNE, recent- 
ly made Fellow of his college 
at Oxford, was spending the 
long vacation in Calabria, a 
wanderer afoot among primi- 
tive folk. 

Making halt for a few days 
in a certain village not far 
away from Cosenza, he had 
speedily won a measure of ad- 
miring curiosity. These Bruttii, 
these descendants of the men 
who fought for freedom under 
Spartacus, are shy of strangers, 
But here was a mad English- 
man—very mad, yet sympa- 
thetic. A milord or prince in 
his own land, if you judged by 
his bearing and generosity. Or, 
to hear him speak, at least a 
foreigner, perhaps from Milan, 
and sent by the king to collect 
amulets against misfortune at 
suitable prices. At all events, 
one who listened eagerly to 
whatever you could tell him 
about the Evil Eye, and knew 
how to deal with such matters. 
For did he not always say 
‘fora fascino” when he praised 
a child, or anything of yours? 
Whereby he relieved you from 
looking aside and spitting upon 
the ground, or offering him it, 
lest perchance he should blight 
it by his covetousness. 

They were halcyon days that 
Burgoyne spent in his moun- 
tain village. He could add a 
fly-leaf of notes to the Catullus 
of Robinson Ellis about a 
superstition that was common 
to Chinese and Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans. It was 
good to lodge with smiling 


Maria, whose house took your 
fancy at once by its compara- 
tive neatness, when you had 
crossed the bridge and were 
climbing towards the little 
church on the crest of the hill. 
Dazzling white, it flung back 


the glowing sun, or was 
garlanded to the roof-top by 
the luxuriant vine. You 


mounted the stairway, and 
presently made out, in the 
abrupt obscurity, Maria’s loom, 
her rude and scanty articles 
of furniture, her perspiring 
water-jars, her staged crockery 
and hanging melons that serve, 
when pulp and seeds are gone, 
for a thousand uses. In the 
heat of mid-day, what was 
more amusing than to hold 
her ‘‘bambini” under the spell 
by a few tricks of conjuring ; 
merry crickets, these children 
of hers, and free from all 
trammels of civilisation? For 
they and their playmates, boys 
and girls alike, wore but a shift 
apiece, and a medal or shell, or 
end of shaped horn, against 
the “malocchio.” And _ then, 
as the shadows lengthened, it 
was pleasant to stroll down 
the winding road and pass the 
broad - browed oxen dragging 
wains whose shape has not 
changed since the days of 
Virgil. For the sunset-hour, 
one perched upon the ledge of 
the break-neck bridge that 
spans the Caronte,—the Ache- 
ron that, hard below, plunges 
into the chasm of the Busento, 
in whose bed the Goths buried 
Alaric and all his treasure. 
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Or, in the village, you watched 
stalwart peasants flinging the 
discus in antique fashion, and 
joined the onlookers who gath- 
ered round some improvised 
dance. And the night closed 
in with serenades, the drone of 
the bagpipes, the dry beat and 
rattle of the tambourine. 

But Burgoyne had set his 
heart upon exploring the re- 
cesses of La Sila, or at least of 
reaching the heights of Acqua- 
fredda. Good Maria, learning 
this, touched his coat and kissed 
his hand, as Calabrians use in 
solemn moments. She feared 
for him. La Sila, from all 
time, was the haunt of brigands. 
But she got nothing but laugh- 
ter from Burgoyne. He knew 
that she and her gossips had 
no ill opinion of these same 
brigands. What were they 
but poor souls who slung their 
guns about their shoulders and 
took to the mountains, because 
the murrain had swept away 
their flocks, or a dry season 
had scorched their patches of 
maize? Home -staying folk, 
far from being horror-stricken, 
equally pitied and admired the 
bold adventurers, wished them 
luck, and saw to the timely 
administration of supplies. 
What of those crosses, he 
asked Maria, set upon spots 
where they had fallen victims, 
since society and the will of 
the king would have it so? 
And had he not caught her 
kissing her youngest child, and 
calling him “mother’s little 
brigand” by way of excuse for 
still newer and more rapturous 
kisses ? 

Besides, as he assured her, 
there were but two or three 
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poor wretches of the sort in 
all Sila, and these had been 
driven away to the other side 


of the mountain. It was no 
longer the ’Sixties, when the 
new government was hated, 
and all good Calabrians prayed 
for the return of the Bourbon. 
The days of Lo Monaco and 
Cardinal Ruffe were long gone 
by. The peaceful traveller 
need not fear that any Cipriano 
La Gala should roast him alive 
at a slow fire. His relatives 
would not have to look for an 
ear of his, tied up in a parcel, 
if they ventured to delay the 
sending of a full ransom. No: 
Maria might take good heart. 
Nowadays the Calabrian, luck- 
less or landless—and too often 
he is one or the other,—turns 
his thoughts to America rather 
than to the wilds of Sila. With 
dry eyes he embraces his 
nearest and dearest, and makes 
for El Dorado, in the hope 
some day to return with that 
which shall ensure the freedom 
they love. Was it not so? 

Ah, of a truth, Maria knew 
it only too well. Had not “the 
happy memory of her husband ” 
—to use her own periphrase— 
died on shipboard, coming home 
with his little store of gold? 
The poor dear! And the worst 
was that she must lay the whole 
blame upon herself. For what 
would you have? She had 
chanced to stir the jealousy of 
a neighbour by her artless 
pride when the letter came to 
say that he was returning, not 
empty-handed. Magaria! The 
Evil Eye! Amulets on body, 
horns over doorway, oil and 
salt in rooms,—all had proved 
of no avail. Her husband had 
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died at sea. What else was to 
be expected? Eccelenza must 
pardon her if she wept. 

And she wept again, when 
Burgoyne made ready to start 
upon his expedition. But when 
she saw that he was not to be 
moved from his purpose, her 
mood shifted. Unlike the Ca- 
lypso of Fénelon, she was consol- 
able. She had hit upon a brave 
device, if he would but adopt 
it at her prayer. Let him go 
inconspicuous, in peasant garb. 
He laughed, and allowed Maria 
to procure what she thought 
fit. If he could but take a 
turn down the High at Oxford, 
with his conical cap and its 
velvet-bands laced crosswise ; 
short jacket, cut military- 
fashion and effulgent with 
buttons ; waist-band of leather ; 
breeches turned up at knee; 
and leggings wound about by 
ropes of blue wool! Surely 
now he must be safe, even to 
Maria’s apprehensive fancy. 
With his quickly amassed store 
of right phrases, he might pass 
anywhere in Calabria as a 
native—from some other dis- 
trict. Sunburnt and strong, 
should he meet with brigands 
he was like to be offered a post 
among them without ado. 

Away he strodefrom Cosenza, 
a very peasant. La Sila called 
him,—La Sila that for long 
centuries had been the forest 
of freedom, the nest of eagles, 
and lair of wolves, baffling the 
might of gold and fire and 
sword, the indeterminable land 
of all and none. 

About him rose the hum of 
insects and the pungent scent 
of rosemary. Pearly dragon- 
flies darted along the river- 
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beds, fringed with oleanders. 
Lizards whisked away from 
the stones at the edge of the 
blinding road. He was hailed, 
from time to time, by country- 
folk bound for Cosenza, and 
singing merrily. 

On and on he made his way, 
crossing the rush of mountain- 
streams rich with trout; and 
upward from the mild region 
of figs and olives to that of 
the oaks and giant chestnuts 
which towered above the scin- 
tillating darkness of laurels 
and myrtles. Here and there 
a vista opened towards endless 
plains of yellow stubble, or of 
waving flax that mimicked the 
hue of heaven overhead. 

At last he had reached the 
earliest pines of the veritable 
Sila. Night was at hand, and 
the mountain-breeze had grown 
chill. He began to quest about 
for shelter till the dawn. At 
a turn of the road he came 
upon three men who had 
lighted a fire for comfort. He 
was welcome to share their 
meal and put up for the night 
with them. Yes, it was silk- 
cocoons they were carrying to 
market. Passing round his 
provision of tobacco, he had 
won their confidence. If that 
is not too much to say—for 
Calabrians, like the peasants 
of Normandy, most skilfully 
avoid committing themselves 
when question is put to them, 
For instance, Burgoyne more 
than once had noticed, from 
his village, that the far horizon 
was reddened, after nightfall, 
as by fires. Were they due to 
brigands, or gipsies; to char- 
coal burners, or men like them- 
selves? And was there no 
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danger in them? But the 
most he could gather from his 
hosts was that, while the soil 
is to a great extent private 
property, the forests upon it 
belong to government. Sup- 
pose @ spark mischances, and 
the forest is afire! Well,— 
imagine the spokesman plug- 
ging his pipe with deliberation, 
and waiting until the draught 
is fully restored,—well, there is 
a change to be made in the 
governmental map; and the 
land is now become private and 
productive. And besides, put 
in another, with a smile of 
finest irony, there is a lurking- 
place the less for the brigands. 
Whereupon the comrades hud- 
dled closer round the blaze, 
and capped reminiscences of 
these spirited folk till far into 


the night. 
Dreamily, towards dawn, 
Burgoyne exchanged (God- 


speed with his friends, as they 
prepared for departure; and 
then he dozed again. But not 
forlong. Desire pricked within 
him, and forbade idle sleep. 
And so, at length, he touched 
the heights, and could cry 
“Thalassa!” in a rapture, as 
he beheld the two gulfs far- 
stretching on either hand in 
shimmery mistiness. And 
sated by the grandiose spec- 
tacle noon found him tabled 
before delicate fare of the coun- 
try. He had lighted upon a 
“difesa,” empty and seldom 
visited. The thought came to 
him of the Norman barons 
who onee had parcelled out 
their fiefs in La Sila. Here, 


in this farmer and caretaker, 

was the feudal retainer offer- 

ing hospitality in the name of 
VOL, CXCIIL—NO, MCLXV, 
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his absent lord. But it was 
Hebe and the banquet that 
engrossed his attention: Hebe, 
grave and barbaric, in her 
wealth of spangles and coral 
and threaded ribbons; and 
provender fit for whatever 
appetite. 

And then, before well he 
knew, it was the hour of sun- 
set again. Cosenza was still 
far away. He must try St 
Julian’s inn, and rest upon dry 
litter before a fire of brush- 
wood. This time he was alone. 
His revolver lay within reach. 
Propped against a tree, his 
hands crossed behind his head, 
he was given over to happy 
reverie, or went near to think 
of nothing at all. Drowsily he 
heaped on fresh twigs. There 
was no help for it: he would 
have to tell Maria that my 
Lady Adventure had passed 
him by without regard. He 
had caught no glimpse of 
faun or satyr in Macchiasacra, 
though once it was peopled of 
them. Unless indeed he chose 
to count as such the shepherds 
with their breeches of goat- 
skins. Even ‘“ Monacheddu,” 
tricksome and capricious elf, 
would not take compassion on 
him and visit his bivouac. 
While, as for brigands—— 

The sudden snap of a twig 
hard by brought him to his 
feet. Two figures were spring- 
ing towards the light. Their 
intentions were clear enough. 
He fired twice ; was struck from 
behind, and fell senseless. . . . 

The moon was up. Aching, 
and still dazed, he found a 
rag bound about his head. 
Watch, small monies, and re- 


volver were gone. But the 
28 
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rascals had looked to his 
wound, and given such care 
as might be. Surely, con- 
siderate rascals! But what 
was become of them ? 

He tried to rise, but sank 
in weakness against a fallen 
trunk. The moonlight now 
flooded the space between him 
and the road. Flickering and 
fantastic shadows were cast by 
the undergrowth, as it stirred 
in the night breeze. He seemed 
to hear a voice, crooning, not 
far away. Or was it but the 
ringing of his battered head? 
Nearer and nearer it came, till 
it was as if words were being 
whispered in his ear, over and 
over again, like the burden of 
some ritual Nunziata, the 
daughter of Giorgio Castriota ! 
He must seek out little Nun- 
ziata. He must wed her when 
the time was come. Thus only 
could he make atonement, and 
escape the wrath of the man 
he had slain. And then the 
sounds, receding, passed once 
more into a droning song of 
strange intervals, and died 
away. 

Burgoyne must have slept 
heavily, for all his pain. Some 
waggoners, bound for Oosenza, 
found and waked him. Poor 
little one! They did not need 
to ask what had befallen, and 
laid him tenderly enough amid 
the straw, with many a kindly 
lament. 

It was market-day at Cos- 
enza, and the good folk gathered 
about him. He was speedily 
recognised by a herdsman from 
his village, and transferred to 
still another waggon that would 
take him home to Maria, Fame 
trumpeted the return of the 


stricken hero. All and sundry 
hurried forth to meet and escort 
him ; and it was with no small 
difficulty that Maria drove them 
at length from her door. 

When the days of feverish- 
ness were over, Burgoyne told 
his tale to the distressed Maria. 
She had her prompt solution of 
all mysteries. It was ‘“ Mona- 
cheddu ” himself who had whis- 
pered in his ear. By right 
Calabrian custom, one must 
wed the daughter of the man 
one has slain by accident. 
“Monacheddu” did but urge 
the plainest duty. Motherless 
Nunziata of this very village, 
as “ Monacheddu” had said! 
They all knew Nunziata, the 
girl with the eyes black as 
pepper-grains. Did she not 
live up the hill there, at Zi’ 
Caterina’s? This aunt of hers, 
and her father, Giorgio Cas- 
triota, were Albanians of the 
clan that dwelt in a neighbour- 
ing valley. Poor Giorgio, with 
his scrap of a farm, which he 
would not sell to the rich man 
who owned the land thereabout ! 
And this man’s horses got in 
and ruined Giorgio’s maize, not 
by chance. Of what use were 
prayers for compensation, or 
angry threats? Giorgio grew 
desperate; and a horse of the 
“ Galantuomo’s” is found with 
a shot in its head. There is a 
lawsuit. What can the worm 
do when the heel is upon it? 
Nothing is left for Giorgio but 
the road to the mountain. The 
rich eat white bread, and the 
rest go a-hungry. And now 
the poor fellow was dead, by 
the will of God ; and Eccelenza 
must marry his daughter. 
There was no doubt of that. 
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Burgoyne found it all clear 
and logical enough, from 
Maria’s point of view and that 
ef the villagers. But it was 
upon the adventure itself, 
rather than its doomed sequel, 
that he for his part chose to 
dwell. Two, three, or still 
more in number, his brigands 
had doubtless thought it an 
easy matter to lay hands upon 
a single peasant, and relieve 
him of whatever trifling sum 
he might possess at the moment. 
He could well dismiss all con- 
nection between these and the 
hearty fellows with whom he 
had spent the previous night. 
But, even so, there was no end 
to his tangle of surmises and 
doubts. Which, for instance, 
was the father, out of the two 
men he had shot? And were 


they dead, or wounded only? 
Who had struck him down 
and then played ‘‘ Monacheddu,” 
thinking to deal with a simple 


and credulous countryman of 
his own? Was the man who 
had tended him when he lay 
helpless the same as he who 
played “Monacheddu” to se- 
cure the interests of his com- 
rade? or again, it might be 
that no one was dead at all, 
and Monacheddu-Giorgio had 
cunningly arranged for the 
welfare of his daughter at no 
further cost to himself. 

Burgoyne laughed at the 
thought ; and his laughter may 
have helped him to a more 
speedy recovery. 

And presently he sent for 
Nunziata and Zi’ Caterina. A 
lean grasshopper of a girl stood 
before him, twisting a finger 
in her apron, and lowering at 
him beneath her tangled mass 
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of crisply waved hair. He 
held conference with the two 
women and Don Antonio, the 
priest. He would be at charges 
for this girl of ten. She should 
be educated at a convent in 
Naples, and have a dowry 
made up for her in all good 
time. Don Antonio rubbed his 
hands in much satisfaction, and 
proffered his snuff-box; but 
Maria shook her head sadly. 
Eccelenza was a very saint for 
goodness; but he came, she 
feared, of the folk who dwell 
in some fashion or other beyond 
the sea, and care neither for 
devil nor the wrathful souls of 
the slain. Burgoyne heard her 
say it to Zi’ Caterina when the 
kindly priest was gone. And 
he laughed again. 


In the course of the follow- 
ing years the academic reputa- 
tion of Burgoyne rose to a 
great height. Young Oxford 
is prompt to appreciate, and 
capable of enthusiasm upon fit 
occasion. The specialist is 
voted a “good man,” though 
he makes no bid for wide ap- 
plause. But when a figure 
presents itself like that of 
Burgoyne’s, virile and robustly 
decisive, he soon has his train 
of admiring disciples, ready to 
cite typical anecdotes, or at 
need to invent them. 

His devotees would explain 
to you that Burgoyne was of 
those masterful men who wear, 
so to speak, the lion’s skin; 
who are nurtured on rock- 
honeycomb and the produce of 
the chase. You must either 
love him or abominate—he left 
you no middle choice. He was 
known to be equally admired 
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and feared by his colleagues. 
It might be urged, indeed, 
that he played the sturdy mon- 
opolist in conversation. A 
massive Spanish galleon, as it 
were, he was not to be dis- 
tracted or foiled, Armada- 
fashion, by swift-sailing craft 
that deal their strokes and 
cleverly retire. There was no 
safe distance for the light wit 
or slender eclectic. The Titan 
forthwith grappled, fulminated, 
and swept over the wreck. 
And what if, impetuous to the 
degree, he seemed not seldom 
to outrun discretion? It was 
his way, and hardly could you 
bring yourself to find fault 
with him. Why, he had en- 
tered upon a new career be- 
fore you were fairly ready 
to criticise the old. The de- 
fects of his qualities! One 
does not wish the necessary 


shadows of a fine portrait 
removed. 
So they ran on, these 


disciples of his, among whom 
Edward Sumner counted him- 
self, in his last year at Oxford. 
Indeed he had come to believe 
that he was specially favoured, 
and promoted to close intimacy 
with his hero. No one else, 
he supposed, knew that Bur- 
goyne had lately come by a 
large fortune, and was casting 
about to decide whether he 
should break the tie that bound 
him to his beloved university, 
and begin that career of travel 
and writing which, subse- 
quently, established his wider 
fame. And it was Sumner’s 
lot, before he proceeded gradu- 
ate, to share in certain incidents 
that had a decisive bearing 
upon Burgoyne’s future, 
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Thus, one late afternoon, a 
good hour before dinner in the 
Hall, Sumner was seated in 
Burgoyne’s rooms. The elder 
man was engaged upon a paper 
of his pupil’s which treated of 
certain knotty questions in the 
‘De Anima’ of Aristotle. 
While he flipped over the 
pages, scolding and discoursing 
in his own animated fashion, 
there came a tap at the door. 
“What is it?” Burgoyne 
snapped, as the porter entered. 
A lady wished to see him. 
“Why now? And why at 
all?” Nesbitt looked injured 
and scratched his side-whiskers. 
Could Nesbitt, the dignified, 
fully conscious as he was of 
his high position and _ re- 
sponsibilities, for a moment 
be supposed ignorant of due 
observances? Surely he was 
to be trusted to know that it 
was not yet Commemoration 
Week, when the intrusion of 
the fair sex can be condoned, 
or is even in the order of 
things. Clearly it was suffi- 
cient to state that this lady, 
whom he took to be a foreigner, 
would neither give her name 
nor take a refusal. ‘‘ Bring 
her, then!” 

Sumner made ready to take 
his leave, but was checked by 
a swift gesture. ‘“ You must 
stay to protect me,” laughed 
Burgoyne. And presently the 
door was flung open by Nesbitt, 
@ figure of cold scorn. Had he 
been ruffled by the lady? or 
did he think her much too 
handsome for any proper pur- 
poses? That must be left un- 
determined: Burgoyne and 
Sumner were wholly occupied 
with this superb piece of youth- 
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ful womanhood, who had 
brought them to their feet in 
a trice. 

Sumner, in a rapt silence, stole 
his shy glances. Her noble 
beauty, manifest in despite 
of travelling weeds! To dwell 
and brood upon all that such 
beauty promised was as if you 
listened to music. Yet even 
so, he could not but share his 
admiration between the lady 
and his hero. For majesty 
was met by majesty. Bur- 
goyne was as grave and 
courteous as any Sheik of 
the tent, who presses refresh- 
ment before all inquiry. 

Burgoyne’s few words of wel- 
come were, indeed, in happy 
keeping, Sumner _ thought. 
More would break the spell. 
He began to dread the need of 
spoiling these fleeting moments 
of quiet felicity. It was 
enough to sit retired and 
watch this opening rosebud 
of all roses; this Pallas 
Athene; this Bradamante, 
Zuleika,—this supreme model 
for an artist, if he could only 
decide upon her name and 
pose. She was grave, or even 
sombre, and yet you followed 
with delight her handling of 
cup and saucer, knowing in 
advance that her every motion 
would be purest poetry. Her 
voice could thrill; and none 
the less you would have be- 
sought her to remain as she 
was, lovely and _ speechless. 
Her gaze was tranquil; and 
yet one was sure that, a 


woman, she saw without seem- 
ing to see, You felt that she 
vividly responded to the charm 
of her present surroundings. 
Fer Burgoyne’s 


rooms, as 
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Sumner would have been 
proud to tell you, had their 
own reputation. His treasures, 
though not costly, had been 
gathered with deliberate care, 
to fit with his purpesed scheme 
of quiet harmonies. The carved 
panelling came from Nor- 
mandy, through which he had 
travelled with a caravan and 
its fellow packed with new fur- 
niture, to exchange for old. 
Swift te discern promise, he 
had hung his walls with the 
happy first-fruits of talent, a 
right patron of art though his 
purse was slender. 

At length, however, the lady 
opened of herself upon the 
business that had _ brought 
her. It was a world to hear 
her coin the simple phrases of 
her English, She was come 
from Italy, and wished to 
enter the college where women 
learned the same things as 
men. 

“Exactly!” said Burgoyne. 
It was the practice of the 
Italian Renaissance, lately re- 
vived in our two ancient uni- 
versities. But we moderns 
should not be content merely 
to ape the past. There was 
that American idea, for in- 
stance, of the two sexes being 
educated together. Thus the 
problem was enlarged. What 
if women not only learnt the 
same things as men, but learnt 
them under the same roof ? 

He gravely turned to Sum- 
ner, as if to bring him within 
the conversation. “You have 
heard, Sumner, that I wished 
to reserve this inner quad- 
rangle, with its access to the 
gardens, for women students 
and myself, as their philosopher 
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and friend? Unfortunately, 
the plan was not received as 
it should have been.” 

Sumner had heard nothing 
of such a plan, and could have 
laughed. But one was always 
too late with Burgoyne, who had 
passed already to his abrupt 
questions. That was the way 
in which he managed business. 
And he had presently settled 
for his visitor that she must 
stay at the Clarendon. He 
would call for her the next 
morning, and they would pro- 
ceed together to the famous 
college for women. And then, 
without waiting for any ac- 
ceptance of his proposal, he 
had drawn her away to inspect 
this and that which he had 
brought from Italy. Moved 
by the charm of her deft com- 
ments, he began to be lavish 
from his stores of memories 
and impressions, but checked 
himself on a sudden. Ah, he 
must talk to her of Italy on 
the morrow. Meanwhile, his 
watch being consulted, there 
was just time for him to see 
her safely to the hotel. 

She rose and thrilled Sumner 
by the touch of her hand. Bur- 
goyne, seeking for his hat, put 
another of his questions, and 
found that he owed this delight- 
ful visit to his lately published 
book of Italian travel. Read- 
ing it, she had noticed on the 
title-page his standing and 
college. Who, she thought, 
was so likely as he to give her 
the information and help she 
required. He bowed, and they 
passed out. 

Sumner could almost have 
grudged the lady her privilege 
of the morrow. When Bur- 
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goyne grew copious on a darling 
theme the feeling of his young 
friend was like that of Bacon’s 
audience,—the fear lest he 
should make an end. And, 
besides, to have had this 
charming creature for a joint 
listener ! 

In Hall he noticed that Bur- 
goyne came in late, and was 
equally amused and gratified 
when, presently, a twisted note 
was brought him from the high 
table. Sumner must come to 
his rooms at nine, And in 
due time he heard Burgoyne 
leaping up the stairs. 

“ My good fellow,” cried Bur- 
goyne, catching Sumner and 
holding him out at arm’s-length, 
“let me congratulate you. You 
are the first man to see my 
wife.” 

Sumner’s look of surprise 
passed into laughter. He was 
not aware that Burgoyne was 
married. 

“But I shall be, and that 
speedily.” 

Had she fixed the 
Sumner parried. 

Burgoyne shook him. “You 
dog! You had better set your 
brains to work and fix upon 
my wedding-present while there 
is time.... But a truce to 
this. Here’s that paper of 
yours we did not finish.” 

Next day there was no Bur- 
goyne so far as Sumner was 
concerned. What had hap- 
pened ? Was this new confidence 
withdrawn from him? He 
ventured, after Hall, to make 
inquiry from the porter as to 
his hero’s movements. Mr Bur- 
goyne went out early in the 
morning and had not yet re- 
turned. It was not until he 
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was safe from Nesbitt’s obser- 
vation that he gave way to 
merriment. Why, it was Bur- 
goyne all over! But, never- 
theless, a jest was a jest, and, 
later in the night, Sumner 
sallied out from his rooms to 
see if a certain window was 
lighted that was so; and there 
was nothing left but to wait 
for what the morrow should 
bring. 

The morrow came, and Sum- 
ner found himself accosted by 
Burgoyne as they were leaving 
chapel. “You did not receive 
that note of mine I forgot to 
write? We were to breakfast 
together it should have in- 
formed you.” And presently 
Burgoyne was pouring out the 
coffee and seeing in all re- 
spects to the welfare of his 
guest. 

The servant gone, he turned 
abruptly to Sumner. 

“ By the way, she has rejected 
me.” 

He said no more, and heartily 
proceeded to attack his bacon 
and kidneys. If it was un- 
seemly to laugh, it was equally 
foolish, Sumner thought, to 
criticise Burgoyne’s precipi- 
tancy in love-addresses, He 
made content with the bare 
question as to what had passed. 
But Burgoyne paid noattention. 
He talked with enthusiasm of 
a man he had recently met in 
Common Room—a seholar fresh 
from his Kasterntravels, Break- 
fast at an end, he offered 
cigarettes and strode about the 
room. 

Then he dropped into a 
chair. “The wise give and 


need small explanation,” he 
“ Love, 


said with a smile. 
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like Life itself, is very warfare. 
A woman’s heart is as a fort 
to be carried by storm. It is 
waste labour to throw up out- 
works and parallels. . .. As 
for the education of my young 
friend, la Signorina de Sanctis, 
I myself would see to that, I 
assured her. There was no 
need of any college. We two 
would be Héloise and Abelard, 
—without the tragic sequel. 
If there was aught I did not 
know, why should we not learn 
it together? For example, a 
cultured Japanese knew some 
ten thousand words of his 
own language. There are fifty 
thousand more, at the least ; 
and we might make a begin- 
ning by acquiring these, if she 
so wished. Or there was that 
great desideratum of literature, 
the history of Human Folly. 
Love was sweetest folly; and 
I begged that we might com- 
mence our studies at once.” 

He paused for a moment. 
“Young man, I tell you that 
right conversation is warfare ! 
Pressed hotly, she might essay 
clever retreats, with beard on 
shoulder, as the Spaniards say. 
Not that she is bearded. But 
I forced her to draw up at 
length, and faee me. She dealt 
me @ shrewd stroke. Since I 
would have it, she must an- 
nounce herself as already en- 
gaged. For the moment my 
guard was broken down; but 
I quickly recovered, and made 
my answering thrust. I too 
was already engaged. There- 
fore let us marry, I urged 
conclusively.” 

He rose, and stood with his 
back to the fireplace. “And 
what did she say? Nething. 
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She froze me with a look, and 
swept out of the room.” 

Then he burst into the 
laughter of joy. “My dear 
lad, it was delightful. She 
was just as I would have her 
be. The mettled virgin, the 
lofty Queen of the Amazons, 
should promptly resist all en- 
croachment. To have _ her 
mastery challenged! Not to 
be her own any longer! At 
the thought she takes fire. 
She is scorn, indignation, and 
amazement in turns. I tell 
you, she now feels as I would 
have her feel, ridden by the 
thought of me. My image is 
constantly before her. She 
trembles at the approach of 
the love-god. Resentment, 
dread, shall melt into devotion. 
She is mine wholly, that she 
may be the more and com- 
pletely herself.” He flung out 
his arms in a proud rapture. 
“She is woman, through and 
through. The pair of us, the 
pair of us! We two against 
the world! Nay, but we will 
have our world, our kingdom 
of subjects wearing their glad 
bonds!” 

Then he ceased from laughter, 
and smiled as if in mockery of 
himself. Changing his tone, 
he shook a warning finger at 
Sumner. “Look here, young- 
ster! This is quite serious, and 
as delightful as itis true... . 
And I was no fool to go back 
to the Clarendon, after my 
circuit of the parks and due 
meditation. I knew she was 
gone straightway for London 
and Italy. And so an end,— 
and the beginning of all.” 

He was now wholly calm. 
“The name she gave us, what 
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of that? I have my idea, 
She spoke the truth, and I 
teo, when we said that we 
were engaged already. I give 
her breathing-space, Sumner. 
Then I follow hot-foot, and 
with you. Put away all 
thought of it till this month 
and your schools are over! 
Not a word between now and 
then! Italy awaits us. We 
have our coming days of brisk 
adventure.” 


It was on board, as they 
crossed to Dieppe, that Bur- 
goyne narrated his visit to 
Calabria. He had his willing 
and absorbed audience, so long 
as the tale lasted. But 
Sumner’s hero- worship was 
not of the subservient and 
assenting order. That was 
no way to win Burgoyne’s 
regard. He knew it, and felt 
that he best enjoyed his man 
when he made bold to contra- 
dict him flatly. Then, if ever, 
was the time to see him exhibit 
his quality. Besides, had not 
Burgoyne taunted him ere now 
as a weaver of airy cobwebs, 
the hair-splitting dissector of 
motives, the green-sick victim 
of introspection? Was he not 
accused of being a haggard 
Cassius, who thought too much? 
Not so would Sumner force his 
way through the Schools and 
Life, it had been told him. 
For the rest of the journey, 
Sumner availed himself, with 
pleasant malice, of the reproach 
brought against him. He plied 
Burgoyne with all manner. of 
analysis and reconstruction. 

“Let us suppose,” he would 
say, “that la Signorina de 
Sanctis and your Nunziata are 
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one. Accordingly, it was a 
pretty piece of ambiguity on 
her part when she declared 
herself already engaged. But 
if I maintain that she took 
your echo of her words in all 
seriousness, and fied, believing 
you were pledged to some 
English girl?” 

“Not for a moment!” he 
thundered. “She is the child 
of nature. She came to seek 
me out, thinking I delayed too 
long. She would fling her 
gage to a thousand English 
girl-slips, and stake her life on 
the victory.” 

The child of nature? Sumner 
begged to dispute. What they 
had seen was the delicate cul- 
ture of mind and manners, the 
flower of refinement. Though, 
indeed, she could not alto- 
gether escape the consciousness 
of the past. Tradition and the 
new forces within her strove 
for supremacy. She knew not 
what to make of her standing 
and future. Wishing to judge 
upon the sure ground of obser- 
vation, she came and took the 
measure of Burgoyne’s sur- 
roundings—and of Burgoyne 
himself. An hour sufficed. 
Alone, withdrawn, she could 
summon no vision of the 
bandit’s child mated with such 
as he. Swayed to and fro 
by emotion, in an agony of 
pride and humility, fearing to 
trammel his future, she shud- 
dered and fied. 

“In the name of the Pro- 
phet—figs!” Burgoyne scoffed. 
“The pretty picture you draw 
of a watery heroine who makes 
the wrong sacrifice, wasting 
herself and the man she loves ! 
. . » You forget that I saw her 
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on the morrow. And our con- 
versation was a merry play of 
flint and steel. All went well. 
She refused me and fled, just 
as I wished.” 

Sumner loftily dismissed the 
interruption. The child of art, 
he went on, could well conceal 
her pain behind a mask of wit 
and lightsomeness, and none 
the less be determined all the 
while to flee. Or, if Burgoyne 
liked it better, she did not 
blench, inasmuch as she was 
the child of nature, springing 
from a race of stoical savages, 
of brigands. 

Burgoyne’s wrath was smoul- 
dering. “Brigands! What say 
you to Robin Hood, our national 
hero? What say you to the 
Brigantes of Britain, Spain, 
Gaul, the lake of Constance, 
elsewhere? For wherever your 
Romans came into collision with 
a tribe that was tameless and 
proof against bonds, they 
stamped them Brigantes. The 
brat of a brigand! I tell you 
she is descended from those 
Albanians who dared to mock 
the invading hordes of the 
Ottoman Turks, and, refusing 
to bow the neck, chose exile 
and crossed to Italy. She is 
Albanian. There is good 
history for it all, and the plain 
witness of the priest in Nunzi- 
ata’s case. She is proud to 
spring from the dauntless com- 
rades of Skanderbeg, who in 
the fulness of time will wake 
from the tomb and lead his 
race back to their homes again. 
My faith upon it, she is the 
child of Giorgio Castriota, 
whom we know as Skander- 
beg, the very incarnation of 
freedom !” 
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But Sumner was not to be 
browbeaten. Heated, he would 
carry Burgoyne in the flank. 
“You talk of freedom! Have 
you considered that, by your 
own account, you possibly freed 
her father from his prison-house 
of flesh? Suppose I allow she 
is primitive. What, then, if 
nature prompted her to make 
for England, seeking means to 
avenge her father?” 

But he only fired Burgoyne 
to new enthusiasm. ‘“ Magni- 
ficent! By the shade of 
Corneille, you make us the 
new Rodrigue and Chiméne. 
She comes to lull one with 
soft enchantments; whips out 
a hidden dagger, and makes 
to plunge it in my heart. But 
she must let it fall idly, because 
she loves. The rare tragi- 
comedy! And well could I 
have played partner to her. 
I only make complaint that 
she quitted the stage before 
the play was fairly begun... . 
But I tell you she fled only to 
be pursued, like Virgil’s Galatea. 
Such coquetry is ordained in 
the perennial code of Love.” 

Sumner was grown thought- 
ful. “Seriously, Burgoyne, 
what if there is blood be- 
tween you and her? How 
would she take it, primitive 
or not primitive?” 

“ Away with that! How is 
there any knowing what hap- 
pened? Could I suppose that 
any one of the crew was her 
father? Was I prescient that 
she was to be she?” He 
laughed. “Bah! In Italy, 
the name of ‘accident’ covers 
up what you will in crime or 
good self-defence. Let it pass!” 

He carried it off bravely 


enough, but it was clear that 
he was troubled for the mo- 
ment. When they reached 
their destination he would 
make all possible inquiries, 
Not that he expected any re- 
sult. Even should he learn 
that the man was dead, it 
would not be the first time 
that a member of his profession 
spread the report of his own 
demise, so that he might turn 
up elsewhere with a clean re- 
cord. In any case, obstacles 
presented themselves in order 
to be broken down. The 
smooth course was never to 
his liking. 


In due time, Burgoyne and 
his comrade alighted at Naples. 
The guardian was sure that 
his ward had returned to her 
convent. But it pleased him 
to flutter the maiden-heart, as 
he put it. He would keep her 
on the stretch of expectation 
by calling upon her without 
asking to see her. 

In the parlour, however, 
news was brought that Nunzi- 
ata had obtained consent some 
time ago to visit her aunt 
Caterina. She had failed as 
yet to announce her return, 
and the Lady Superior was 
intending, this very day, to 
write to Don Antonio, the 
parish priest. Not that such 
@ proceeding implied any cen- 
sure upon Nunziata’s conduct, 
which was beyond praise. But 
the dear creature, in those 
savage wilds, might perchance 
have fallen ill. Burgoyne, 
thinking of her late escapade, 
smiled as he listened with polite 
deference. And he was still 
silent when they had passed 
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out into the busy streets. “The 
stricken doe has fled to its 
native fastnesses,” Sumner 
lightly suggested. But Bur- 
goyne made no answer. 
Nunziata’s presence in the 
mountain village had compli- 
cated matters. 

They reached their destina- 
tion by forced marches. But, 
even here, Nunziata was elu- 
sive. Maria, voluble and 
smiling as ever, amid her pic- 
tured saints, amulets, silk- 
worms, and the pigs of the 
family, gave them to under- 
stand that the girl was away 
for a wedding at a village of 
Albanians, up there in the 
mountain. The good folk here 
about could make nothing of 
her, so completely had she 
overpassed the range of their 
knowledge. But they stood in 
awe of her the more, and 
counted it indispensable that 
she should honour with her 
presence the marriage of a 
relative, however far removed. 

Were those inquiries of Bur- 
goyne’s to be made first, or 
to follow upon the vision of 
Nunziata as a bridesmaid, 
asked Sumner, maliciously. 
Burgoyne frowned, and shot 
out his lip. One must not 
lose the chance of seeing a 
“marriage by capture,” in the 
high traditional sort. It was 
no small matter thus to be at 
close quarters with Pelasgi, 
Proto-Hellenes at the least, 
exiles still mourning for their 
“beautiful Morea,” as you 
knew from their songs. He 
was full of the topic, and eager 
to cover up the change in 
his plans, to the amusement of 
Sumner. 


With daybreak they were 
up and away, climbing the 
heights. In good time they 
were mingling with the village- 
folk who made holiday, and 
stood before the house of the 
bridegroom, who was weeping 
in Homeric style as he bowed 
to receive the blessing of his 
parents, in despite of his 
attendant chorus and their 
songs of consolation. Then 
they followed the silent and 
stealthy approach of the rav- 
ishers. The home of the bride 
reached, the paranymphs softly 
chaunted: “O swallow of the 
milk-white throat, open with- 
out delay and reveal thyself to 
me, for thy heavenly one is 
come to the doer!” From 
within came the answering 
strain of the women: “ Hush, 
comrades, till she be ready! 
Clothes are at the wash, and 
bread is in the oven; she will 
come when we have brought 
them forth.” At least, that 
was it in Burgoyne’s running 
translation. And up _ rose 
again the voices of the men 
without, urging the bride- 
groom to seize upon his prey. 
“But thou, lord and spouse, 
cease thy timid bearing! Not 
now does it behove to make 
ready for the battle, but to 
abduct the maiden of the apple- 
cheeks and delicate limbs.” 
And the answer came: “Now 
is the hour to depart, sister 
mine! Be thou bounteous unto 
all, even as the sun when it 
issues forth, as the wine in the 
cup, and the loaf on the table! 
Like the dove of heaven, be 
thou happy beneath the rain 
in the love of thy mate!” 

Whereupon one of the men 
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outside fired his signal shot, 
and all made show to force the 
door that was already un- 
barred. With gestures of 
wrath and violence the bride- 
groom and his paranymphs 
strode in to seize the beloved, 
who sobbed and moaned as 
duty was. Away she was led 
tochurch. “There, high up in 
the mountain,” sang the men, 
“there where the partridges 
broadly feed, down swooped an 
eagle, culled the fairest, and 
mounted sky-wards.” And the 
women in return: “O sovereign 
eagle of all eagles, leave me the 
partridge, the one thou holdest 
in the grip, bedewing her 
bosom with many a tear!” 
But the men in triumph: “He 
will not free her, nor let her go. 
For why? His heart is set 
upon her for himself.” 

“The very truth,” laughed 
Burgoyne in comment, “if the 
name of that partridge of all 
partridges is Nunziata.”, And 
to be styled partridge was no 
insult, as Sumner would agree, 
if once he set eyes upon the 
beauty of its white and red 
and purple plumage. 

But, in all this company, 
where was she? They had not 
seen her in the procession, 
for all their careful scrutiny. 
Pressing into the church, Bur- 
goyne, massive and blonde, 
towering high even among 
these mountaineers, shot his 
glances without effect. Not 
the bride only, but her friends, 
wore the veil that is customary 
at church-functions. Sumner 
took occasion to address a 
handsome fellow at his side: 
proud of posture, manifestly 
conscious of shirt-sleeves com- 


paratively white, and his vest 
of blue tricked out with buttons 
of silver. ‘La Signorina Cas- 
triota?” he whispered, and 
nodded vaguely round the 
church. But he got scant 
courtesy in return. This 
“buck” of the village eyed 
Sumner and Burgoyne up and 
down, darkling like a thunder- 
cloud. Then he flung round of 
a sudden with a toss of the 
red tassel upon his cap, faced 
them, and shot out two fingers 
pointed to the ground. ‘ Ma- 
garia!” he muttered. “Ma- 
garia |” 

Sumner turned for explana- 
tion to Burgoyne, whe only 
shrugged his shoulders in con- 
tempt. As for Nunziata, per- 
haps she would consent to be 
visible when they wove the 
chain of the dance through the 
village street. Primitive, or 
cultured, would she join or 
refrain from the dance, Sumner 
asked, But his friend was not 
responsive to his teasing. 

And in vain did they follow 
the wedded pair, who, crowned 
with garlands, walked hand in 
hand. Amid song and invoca- 
tion, pelted with propitious 
grain, the pageant halted be- 
fore the bridegroom’s house. 
A new tumult arose, to the tune 
of the musket. Some would 
enforce, and others resist, the 
entrance of the bride. Way 
was made at length for the 
mother to bless and bind her 
children with a silken fillet, 
while the women danced the 
“vala” and chanted moral pre- 
cepts in her name. 

But still there was no 
Nunziata. ‘She plays tricks, 
the vixen,” laughed Burgoyne. 
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“She must have been at the 
service, but has slipped away 
without a sign.” He was im- 
patient to be gone, and would 
barely wait for the revellers to 
end the marriage meal and 
rouse the whole village to 
festival. He now lacked all 
eye for the flashing costumes 
of gold and silk upon which 
he had descanted so fully to 
beguile the way thither in the 
morning. Hesnapped derisively 
at the songs of love and sighs 
and loyalty. Black of brow, 
he dragged Sumner away, and 
seldom opened his mouth as 
they made homewards. 

Once indeed he lifted up his 
voice in mockery, quoting a 
scrap of song he had caught 
up. “Thou art my whole 
heart and desire! Sweet mou- 
stache over port-hole, all thy 
threads are to me as a costly 
web of foreign gold!” By 
now, Nunziata should rightly 
have been celebrating him in 
such dulcet sort. But he 
waved his hand: “ Port - hole 
. . - Potato-trap!” and dis- 
missed the subject. 

And once, after another long 
interval of silence, he paused 
to point out a woman who 
laboured in the field. Her 
hair was closely cropped, and 
her husband’s jacket hung in 
rags about her skirt. An Al- 
banian widow, it behoved her 
to carry it, summer and winter 
through, till it dropped wholly 
away. “The poor devils! 
Prisoner of the house, if rich, 
in Greek and Oriental fashion ; 
and beasts of burden, if poor, 
from mother to daughter with- 
out an end. Well might they 
sing of happiness ‘beneath the 


rain’ of ill-fortune—and of 
blows, belike, from husbandly 
fists 1” 

The next morning it was 
evident that Burgoyne was for 
postponing all investigation of 
the past. That was a second- 
ary or trifling consideration. 
His one purpose was to meet 
Nunziata and come at eertain- 
ties. Bound for Zi’ Caterina’s 
cottage, he flung over his 
shoulder a curt announcement 
to Sumner that he would 
presently be back with news. 

A little while after an urchin 
presented himself in a frag- 
mentary and _ sad -coloured 
shirt for all costume. He bore 
a@ missive for the English 
gentleman. Sumner would 
have liked to ask if, boy-like, 
he had dallied by the way. 
But that might go for granted. 
At all events, it could only 
come from Nunziata, and 
Burgoyne doubtless knew its 
contents by now. Putting it 
in his pocket, he cultivated 
patience as best he might. 

Rambling about the village, 
seated so delightfully upon its 
twin torrents, he ran across 
Burgoyne, blackavised like a 
brooding storm. Yes, he had 
seen Nunziata, and also a 
certain Gaetano, the fellow 
who had insulted them yester- 
day in church. It wasas if the 
peasant garb she wore con- 
ferred upon her the right to 
show no recognition. Of need, 
he had proclaimed himself to 
Zi’? Caterina, who touched his 
coat and kissed his hand, 
showering blessings upon him. 
But Nunziata, muttering what 
might pass equally well for 
courtesy or objection, steadily 
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avoided his gaze; while her 
lover —since lover he plainly 
was—rubbed his chin, as much 
as to say that Burgoyne’s claim 
in the matter was subject to 
many doubts and demurrers. 
There was nothing for it but 
to take oneself off with such 
dignity as could be mustered. 
And as for Nunziata 

Sumner produced the note 
he had taken over. Opened, it 
was handed back to him in a 
trice. Nunziata begged him, 
in a dozen words, to quit the 
village and Calabria forthwith. 
Squaring his jaw, Burgoyne 
eyed his friend as though he 
had a culprit before him from 
whom he would wreak explana- 
tions, for all his shiftiness. 
But in a moment he was 
setting forth the case in cool 
and judicial fashion. This 
Nunziata loved her Gaetano. 
Otherwise, a piece of richest 
womanhood, an Amazon born, 
she would roundly have dis- 
missed him rather than the 
man to whom she owed some 
little gratitude. 

But Sumner would hear 
nothing of legic where woman 
was concerned. It often hap- 
pened that you best interpret 
her actions by deciding that 
they run contrary to the secret 
desire of her heart. He was 
for dilating upon the theme 
when Maria came in to spread 
the board. Burgoyne plied her 
with brisk questions, Their 
Calabrian was lost upon 
Sumner, and the varied play 
of Maria’s face was but as 
riddle upon riddle. At last she 
was gone, aud Burgoyne turned 
to his friend once more with 
easy smiles. 

He marked off his points, 
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finger by finger. “First: You 
must know, youngster, that 
Maria is racked through and 
through with joy. She has 
always known that the Eng- 
lish Excellency would keep 
his promise and endow Nun- 
ziata with a wedding-portion. 
That was good. But to think 
that Excellency himself would 
marry her and appease the 
angry shade of Giorgio! 
“And next: behold Maria 
prodigal of doubts and appre- 
hensions! Gaetano of Calabria 
is, it would seem, a tough nut 
to crack. No sooner was the 
little Nunziata back for the 
first time from her convent, 
holiday-making, than he sol- 
emnly initiated his little play- 
mate into the august comrade- 
ship. of San Giovanni. Thus, 
he made her pluck out a hair ; 
they tugged at either end, and 
gave the fragments to the wind. 
Thus, he picked up a stone; 
they spat upon it, and flung 
it out of sight, swearing whole 
loyalty each to each till the 
stone be found again. Knit in 
these firmest bonds, time goes on 
for them. Gaetano grows up, 
ungovernable except at the 
slightest beck of his pledged 
comrade. There is notable stuff 
of the brigand to be discerned 
in him. Picture the recruits of 
his year being led to barracks 
by the sergeant! They weep, 
and go heavily ; but your Gae- 
tano mocks, and deserts the 
self-same night. Maria is at 
a loss to know why he has not 
already claimed his own in good 
Calabrian fashion. He has but 
to tear from his mistress her 
veil of black and force a white 
one upon her; or slit with his 
knife whatever of vesture lies 
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between neck and sleeveless 
arms.” 

He paused, and brought his 
fist slap on the table. “And 
after that,” says Maria in a 
whisper, “his treatment of her 
is like to be ‘ plain Turkish.’. .. 
The devil take him!” 

Then he passed to his merri- 
ment again. “Thirdly: Maria 
has her own clue to my mis- 
adventure. I am become the 
subject of antipathy, through 
no fault of myown. The news 
of the mad Englishman’s return 
was speedily spread abroad. 
Gaetano, on the lurk, inspected 
me, and found that I possessed 
the evil eye. Doubtless he arms 
himself and Nunziata with 
potent amulets; and presently 
the whole village will dread my 
baleful influence. And so, ac- 
cording to Maria, that treasure 
of a girl could not but conceive 
her sudden dislike, and shrink 
from me,” 

Sumner laughed. “ You will 
never get me to believe that la 
Signorina Castriota has lapsed 
into the primitive, . .. But, is 
there any danger on the side of 
the village?” 

“ Yes,” laughed Burgoyne in 
return. “We shall have the 
lads and lasses taking to their 
heels when they catch sight of 
us; while the good folk of older 
growth will twiddle fingers 
and mumble ‘ Magaria!’ as you 
know from yesterday’s experi- 
ence. But there is no need for 
alarm. We have Maria as our 
stout ally. She is convinced 
that, so far from exercising the 
evil eye, I am fallen a victim 
myself to noxious spells, as is 
proved by my ill-luck in love- 
making. But, she says, there 
is help to be had. A woman 


has but to fix her gaze within 
the heart-shaped aperture of 
her lace-trimmed shift, and 
breathe upon her bosom — 
‘pouuuh!’ is the way of it— 
to heal whom she will from 
the effects of fascination. I 
have only to get Nunziata to 
do it for me... . But there’s 
the rub, the getting her! How- 
ever, Maria hints mysteriously 
that she knows a still more 
efficacious method. Whatever 
that may be, we can simply 
leave the matter in her capable 
hands,” 

He was right. Before they 
had well ended their meal 
Maria was back again with 
a large assortment of women 
neighbours, who clustered shyly 
about thedoor. The good soul, 
of her own prompting, had 
brought the accredited witch- 
wife of the village to rid away 
Burgoyne’s malady. Was he 
blighted by the evil eye or 
by some one’s envy? Had 
“‘ Monacheddu” himself, with 
the silken hand for his friends 
and the leaden for his enemies, 
conceived a grudge against 
him? Zi’ Serafina would know, 
and repair all harm. At all 
events, the two Englishmen 
found her picturesque with 
her bodice of worn beaver, 
her necklace of coral, and the 
uncombed wisps that escaped 
from beneath her hair-net and 


-_kerchief, If Eccelenza would 


but consent to be cured ! 
Burgoyne laughed, and in 
a trice Zi’ Serafina was at 
work. Shading her eyes with 
a hand wrinkled like a last 
year’s apple, she bent her 
shaggy brows and gazed 
fixedly at him. “Say: fora 
fascino e benedica!” He 
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obeyed. Making horns with 
downward-pointing fingers, she 
muttered “Hight-Nine!” in 
place of the “Six-Seven!” 
used of black witches alone, 
till the hook of her nose 
trembled with zeal. Then she 
yawned, exposing a toothless 
cavern. Burgoyne, as if in 
full agreement that the treat- 
ment was tedious, yawned 
still more freely. At which 
she turned towards her awe- 
stricken company, in solemn 
complacency and with an as- 
suring wave of her hand, as 
to signify that Burgoyne was 
plainly the victim of fascina- 
tion, and one that stood in 
need of her ripest art. She 
yawned and yawned till the 
tears ran down from her deep- 
sunken eyes, and not a few 
of her train bore her sympa- 
thetic company. Then, mumb- 
ling newer conjurations, she 
seized upon Burgoyne’s hand, 
brooded over him as though 
he were a sick child, and, sud- 
denly stooping, shot out her 
tongue and marked the cross 
three times upon his fore- 
head. 

Burgoyne sprang back with 
somewhat of a shudder, which 
only confirmed the wise-woman 
in her conscious pride of mas- 
tery. Ah, but he was fearfully 
fascinated! But what of that, 
since she was there? The by- 
standers shuffled in timid ap- 
plause. Did Eccelenza feel it 
pricking and passing away 
through his arms and legs? 


- It was envy, jealous envy, 


that had done it all; but 
now he was free. Let him 
no longer stand in dread! 
She swallowed salt and water, 
and bade him wash in what 


remained of the liquor she 
had blended and blessed. 

Burgoyne, checking his 
laughter as best he could, 
assured her of his complete 
recovery. But the reward he 
offered so wrought upon her 
that she was for teaching 
him, gratuitously, her choicest 
spells against toothache, sun- 
stroke, the “ Monacheddu,” and 
whatever else was to be feared. 
But at last a sign to the ad- 
miring Maria brought relief, 
and Zi’ Serafina withdrew. 

The two friends had their 
laugh out, and then Burgoyne 
caught up his hat and stick. 
It was the hour for the seren- 
ade. He must look after that 
fellow, who was sure to be 
hanging about. And Sumner 
must stay where he was. No 
help was needed. 

There was no disputing with 
Burgoyne when once he had 
said his say. But presently 
Sumner was out in the road. 
At another time he might have 
been taken with the croaking 
of the bull-frogs and the mazy 
pattern of the fire-flies, Such 
music and illuminations were 
new to him. But he was 
uneasy. 

He knew in which direction 
lay the house where Nunziata 
lived, and yet turned the op- 
posite way. But his obedience 
to orders gave him no satisfac- 
tion. Growing still more rest- 
less, he crossed the bridge 
again, and was about to pass 
the red cliff with its gush of 
fresh water round which the 
girls clustered all day long, 
filling their jars of burnt clay. 
The moon had risen above the 
trees, and he saw that which 
quickly made him draw back 
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within the shade. Burgoyne 
stood by the well-head, and 
not alone. The gestures of the 
pair were plain enough to read. 
Nunziata would evidently have 
him go, because she feared for 
his safety. Sumner made sure 
she threatened to go herself 
on the morrow if he refused. 
She must have made this 
belated errand in the hope to 
meet with him, and warn, 

But how had she escaped 
the vigilance of Gaetano? 
Sumner could have wished to 
go forward and join them. 
But why add his appeal to 
that of Nunziata? He well 
knew that to speak of danger 
to Burgoyne was but to urge 
him headlong into the midst 
of it. 

Before he could overcome his 
hesitation, they had turned 
away and were betaking them- 
selves towards her home. 
Sumner followed, hugging the 
shade, It was no hard task 
to avoid their observation. 
The way led upwards between 
garden-walls topped by thick 
foliage; and the pair, as one 
could see when they crossed 
the patches of moonlight, were 
wholly absorbed in their own 
concernments. Burgoyne was 
not losing a moment of his 
opportunity; his voice rose 
masterful and joyous as ever. 

On a sudden there was a 
cry and a fall, Running for- 
wards, Sumner found Nun- 
ziata with a knife in her hand. 
Gaetano, springing from cover, 
had stabbed Burgoyne in the 
back; and Nunziata, wresting 
the knife from his fist, had 
straightway avenged the deed. 
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Then, with a sobbing wail, she 
was on the ground, fondling 
Burgoyne, distraught with love 
and grief. ~ 


But it is common knowledge 
that Burgoyne and his wife 
have long been valued in many 
and divers circles. Be it said, 
then, that it was characteristic 
of Burgoyne to complain, on 
his sickbed, that Fate the Poet 
had inexcusably bungled the 
drama. He had to learn from 
official sources that Nunziata’s 
father owed his death some 
years before to the soldiery. 
And there were no possible 
grounds for making out Gae- 
tano appropriately the vengeful 
son of a bandit he had winged 
or killed. At all events, he 
would have Nunziata divide 
her care as nurse between him- 
self and his rival. And, when 
both were convalescent, he 
would set up Gaetano in a 
farm by way of return for ser- 
vices rendered. Could he do 
less for the scamp? he asked. 
If this strong and sweet daugh- 
ter of Skanderbeg gave her 
prompt and decisive answer 
to his own hot wooing, did he 
not owe it to Gaetano? While 
as for Nunziata’s motives, he 
left such matters for his subtle 
and foolish Sumner to think 
over during his forced return 
to Oxford and that vivd voce 
examination which awaited 
him. They were of no moment 
to him. It was enough that 
she loved. The man of action, 
he declared, ever turns his gaze 
towards the endless fields of 
future endeavour. 

VLAN. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A FORAY. 


AtLalong the North-Western 
Frontier of India the barren 
hills rise out of the plains as if 
from the levels of an ocean, and 
on the shingle below those 
hills there runs the Frontier 
Road. A strange and incom- 
prehensible road it seems. It 
begins at nowhere in particular, 
but not far from where the 
Indus rushes forth from the 
unknown wilderness of the 
Western Himalayas. It me- 
anders on past Peshawur and 
the mouth of the Khyber Pass, 
past Kohat, Bannu, and Dera 
Ismail Khan, garrisons un- 
known to fame but now and 
then of mushroom notoriety as 
starting-points of small wars. 
Farther south it runs into the 
torrid deserts of Baluchistan 
and Scinde, and finally goes 

ness knows where, but 
possibly into the Indian Ocean, 
and maybe under it, till it re- 
appears at Aden and marks 
the landward edge of that 
disjected bit of the Indian 
Empire. 

It is a simply made road, 
and little thought went to its 
planning. It has no bridges, 
and when it meets a stream it 
ceases, but resumes its march 
on the other bank. Its surface 
is the original metalling laid 
down by Mother Nature at the 
Creation in a giant causeway 
all round the Borderland, and 
through this stony waste some 
puny mortal hand has cleared 
away the larger stones to either 


side of an eight-foot track, and 
that is the Frontier Road. 

At first sight its utility is 
not obvious, for the traffic it 
supports is light and seems to 
pass not along the roadway, 
but across it. From Afghani- 
stan and Persia, from Central 
Asia and the frontier no-man’s 
land, the traffic comes and 
goes to British India and 
back. In truth, the road was 
never meant to be travelled 
along, and very unpleasant 
adventures are apt to befall 
those who do so, especially at 
night. But it justifies its ex- 
istence by roughly marking a 
line within which you will be 
hanged if you cut your enemy’s 
throat. West of the road, or 
if you wish to be quite safe, 
west of the crest of the nearest 
ridge of foot-hills, you may do 
your killing and go safe, pro- 
vided only that your enemy 
has no relatives. Should he 
unfortunately have any, the 
matter becomes more compli- 
cated, as they will zealously 
pursue the blood feud till you 
or one of your kin has been 
violently sent to join the first 
victim. Thereafter the deal is 
with you again, and you must 
deal or be dishonoured, for the 
law of revenge is the only one 
that is binding in Yagistan, 
that empire of anarchy that 
lies between the Frontier Road 
and the nebulous limits of the 
authority of Kabul. 

Where Yagistan marches 
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with the Punjab on the east, 
there dwells that t unruly 
cousinship of the Pathans 
whose misdeeds are ever troub- 
ling the peace of the Indian 
Government. Here the moun- 
tains and plateaux of Afghan- 
istan decline into the tangle of 
broken hills which girdle the 
plains that stretch east and 
south across the Punjab to the 
sea. It is as if a gigantic 
harrow had scratched the face 
of the earth and drawn it out 
eastwards into a glacis of 
parallel ridges and furrows, 
planned to produce a clannish 
and robber race. To north 
and south the mountain barriers 
shut off each clan from its 
neighbours, while to each a 
gateway to the fertile plains 
below stands temptingly open, 
and the fastnesses of the inner 
highlands offer a seeure retreat 
in time of reprisals, But 
though the raiding of the 
plains is thus indicated by 
Nature to be the normal occu- 
pation of the Pathans, the 
presence of that sketchy fron- 
tier road, sign-manual of the 
overwhelming power that 
traced it, calls up an_ evil 
vision of blown-up towers and 
tribesmen hunted through 
their own hills by stolid 
columns of Feringhi soldiery. 

Now, not far from where a 
great camp of these peace-en- 
forcing soldiers drill or perspire, 
according to the season of the 
year, the tribe of the Sherannis 
dwell in one of the furrows, 
and in the next furrow on the 
south live their distant cousins 
and bitter enemies the Uster- 
zais. The tribes are real 


enough but, for a reason given 
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later on, the names are not. 
South of the Sherannis a lofty 
range parts them from the 
Usterzais, but on the north 
they are free from care, for a 
mighty river rolling down from 
the Hindu Kush fences that 
side from all danger, and on 
the low hills about its banks 
their flocks have grazed in 
safety till not a tree or shrub 
remains, for there is no enemy 
of afforestation like the Indian 
goat, Between these riverain 
hills and the great southern 
range lie a few square miles 
of gritty clay, detritus from the 
hills or silt from the primeval 
ocean that once covered this 
land, and thereon stand the 
Sheranni villages. One type 
stands for all of them. A 
high wall of clay shuts in an 
acre or so of ground. At one 
or two corners of the wall 
stand towers, built up of courses 
of clay with bases solid for the 
first twelve feet, and loopholes 
higher up and round the top, 
a few feet below which projects 
a fringe of beams and brush- 
wood intended to defeat the 
ladders of escaladers. The 
entrance is a manhole in the 
wall above the level of the solid 
base, and the rope ladder by 
which it is reached is hauled 
up inside when the tower is 
occupied. At some point under 
close fire from the towers a heavy 
door in the wall gives access to 
a seeming huddle of flat-roofed 
huts, with noisome spaces in 
between them where cattle are 
housed at night. The planners 
of the town seem to have built 
the huts with a total disregard 
of order and symmetry, yet, if 
you will pass through the 
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narrow alleys, you may, if you 
have an eye for such things, 
ebserve that a certain principle 
is scrupulously regarded. Vau- 
ban himself could not find 
fault with their arrangement 
as traverses and parados 
against bullets from outside 
musketry. From end to end 
you may walk between the mud 
walls and never catch a glimpse 
of the towers of the other 
villages round, or of the hills 
that lie within easy rifle-shot. 
Each village is in fact a very 
complete fort, of which the 
towers are the keeps and each 
house a part of the defence. 
It needs no long study to see 
that they would be very un- 
pleasant places to assault with- 
out the aid of artillery first to 
brush the defenders from the 
parapets, for the furlong or 
two that separates each from 
its neighbour is kept studious- 
ly clear of cover, and forms a 
glacis of gruesome potentiali- 
ties for the slaughter of the 
assailants. 

It is not against some tribal 
foe that these villages stand 
thus armed and ready, but 
against each other, for all are 
at war among themselves, and 
it is no kid-glove war they 
wage but a merciless battle for 
existence. If it should hap that 
the defenders of some village 
become reduced below the num- 


ber with which resistance may 


be prolonged, that section of 
the tribe must either obliterate 
itself or be obliterated. On a 
night they disperse over the 
face of the earth, and become 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to clans dwelling beyond 
their valley. Their place knows 
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them ne more, and the victors 
possess the empty village and 
the scanty lands that main- 
tained it. 

From time to time the need 
to sow or reap, or some other 
common interest, brings about 
a general truce, and on a morn- 
ing in May of a certain year 
men come from every village 
and build stones into a cairn 
in the middle of the valley. 
This is the cairn of peace, and 
while it stands the erstwhile 
enemies mingle and loaf care- 
lessly beneath the loopholes 
that so lately would spit smoke 
and lead at the mere flutter of 
arag. This peace will last till 
the harvest is gathered, for the 
year is one of a bumper crop,— 
good winter rains and the lusty 
kiss of an Indian sun have made 
the wheat spring from even the 
most hopeless-looking ground. 
Every corner that the hillman’s 
scraggy oxen can cover with 
the plough becomes a cornfield. 
Clay flat and sandy hummock 
give forth their increase, and 
up around the flinty bases of 
the hills, where the ground 
seems mere road-metal and 
boulder, the coming crop has 
spread a, sheet of green. 

After harvest is over murder 
will probably recommence, but 
meantime the rifles are stacked 
inside the villages and their 
owners take their ease in the 
morning sun, while the women, 
or those of them who have 
become old and ugly, troop off 
to the hills on the south to cut 
wood for sale to the distant 
British garrison. Along with 
the women straggle the com- 
bined flocks and herds of the 
valley, for grass as well as 
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wood grow better where the 
northern aspeet and the tribal 
feud with the Usterzais have 
given plant life some respite 
from scorching suns and un- 
remitting grazing. The shep- 
herds are the urchins of the 
tribe, whose sole duty this is 
until they reach manhood and 
its rights of doing nothing. 
They are a merry shrill-voiced 
crew, barefooted and shaven of 
head, their polls covered by 
close-fitting skull-caps so old 
and greasy that they show 
black and shiny within and 
without. In summer as in 
winter a cotton shirt, quite 
innocent of the laundry, forms 
their one and only garment, 
They have no sheep-dogs, but 
instead they all earry slings, 
woven pouch and thong of the 
fibres of the dwarf palm, and 
with these they project stones 
with aceuracy to astonishing 
distances, and so head or turn 
the errant members of their 
flock. 

In advance of every one there 
lounge along two or three men 
with rifles, and farther back a 
few others follow. These are 
the escort, supposed to be fur- 
nished by all the villages in 
turn. They are few, considering 
the strained relations of the 
tribe with the Usterzais over 
the ridge, but watch duty is 
not popular and the men parade 
or not pretty much as they 
like: naturally they frequently 
do not like, and the escorts are 
weak accordingly. These men 
go silent, as if bored by the 
chattering crowd, but in reality 
because the presence of men 
among women, even if old and 
ugly, not of their own family, 
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is only tolerated on the ground 
of necessity, and any attempt 
to hold conversation would be 
extremely bad form. The 
women, however, do the talk- 
ing for both sides, even as evil- 
disposed persons have before 
now affirmed to be their habit. 
They wear long shirts of dark 
blue with embroidered edges 
reaching to the knee, and baggy 
pyjamas, striped red and blue, 
of the pattern commonly worn 
by Mahomedan women. They 
are well-featured enough, though 
wrinkled and work-worn, and 
their dark hair might be an 
ornament were it not done up 
in tightly twisted rat - tails 
whose tapering points are 
whipped round with black 
thread. Once no doubt they 
were comely, but their life of 
hard work, poverty, and anxiety 
helps to shorten the short-lived 
beauty of the East, and so from 
being the mistresses of the hus- 
bands who bought them for 
hard cash, they become their 
chattels, valued now only ac- 
cording totheir working powers. 
Ploughing and fighting are for 
the men, the women do the rest, 
and their quotable value apart 
from good leoks depends on 
their capacity for work. 

The procession follows a dry 
watercourse to where a gash in 
high cliffs of blue limestone 
gives entrance to the hills. 
Beyond this gorge lies a great 
basin, open, but sloping up- 
wards to the summits of the 
From the main chan- 


range. 
nel innumerable tributaries 
branch off, twisting and 


turning among rocks and 
precipices. Between the rav- 
ines lie tracts of rugged 
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mountain, great slopes of 
rock and grass, or terraced 
cliffs standing over one another 
like gigantic stairs, with a 
tread of hundreds of feet. All 
these ravines lead up to the 
high ground of the range, but 
the main watercourse is the 
only one that leads to a pass 
by which a man may cross the 
range into the Usterzais val- 
ley; the others sooner or later 


‘end in some unclimbable cliff 


or waterfall. 

Outside the hills the country 
looks barren, save for the 
transient green of the crops, 
but within their folds the dark 
foliage of ilex and juniper fills 
all the ravines, and a tawny 
grass of a pleasant resinous 
scent grows wherever a hand- 
ful of soil has lodged among 
the stones. This same yellow 
grass is largely responsible for 
the aspect of unchanging red- 
hot sterility presented by the 
hills of the Indian frontier, but 
in spite of its taste, goats and 
fat-tailed sheep find it good 
fodder. 

Each of the tributary ravines 
diverts its own party till the 
whole throng has scattered 
among them, moving ever on 
and upwards to reach the 
better grazing of the higher 
ground. The main glen is the 
point of danger, and the rifle- 
men stay in it and climb the 
hillside on either hand a short 
rifie-shot in front of their pro- 
tegées. The inadequacy of the es- 
cort is now very apparent. The 
groups of three or four men on 
each side of the gorge are sepa- 
rated by several hundred yards 
of the worst sort of going, and 
can neither act in concert nor 


make much of a fight by them- 
selves. The Pathan has his 
share of the insouciance of the 
Oriental, and thinks it better 
to run a risk than to perform 
an unpleasant duty. How- 
ever, in Yagistan, to run risks 
is to court trouble, and on this 
particular occasion the court- 
ship is going to be successful. 
Half-way up te the crest of the 
pass some score of chosen Us- 
terzai fighting-men have lain 
in ambush and watched since 
early dawn. Yesterday at 
dusk they stole from their 
villages and held their way 
all through the night, hiding 
their doings under cover of 
darkness lest some chatterer’s 
tongue should outstrip their 
march before their trap was 
laid and ready for the light. 
They crossed the unguarded 
pass and groped their way 
down on this side while it 
was yet night, then in the 
early grey they divided their 
strength, and a half climbed 
to each side of the ravine and 
chose positions with a clear 
view in front and sheltered 
lines of retreat, so that they 
could draw off should discre- 
tion appear the better part. 
The rest of their plan has the 
simplicity that makes for suc- 
cess in war. If the escort is 
sufficiently weak to admit of its 
complete and rapid annihila- 
tion, shoot them down and 
drive off what spoil comes to 
hand; but if not, beat a time- 
ous retreat and come another 
day. 

These lurking riflemen need 
no stiff-lipped sergeants to tell 
them when to open fire. The 
Pathan knows by murderous 
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experience just how close his 
man must be to put missing 
out of the question. They are 
still waiting to let the victims 
come within the fatal distance, 
when a sunbeam glints on the 
polished muzzle of a rifle and 
sparkles back into the eyes of 
one of theescort. It is enough: 
with a shout he darts towards 
the nearest boulder, running 
zigzag and unslinging his un- 
ready rifle as he goes, But 
knowledge came too late, and 
even as he turns the fusilade 
begins, fire comes from every 
bush, and he is wounded before 
he reaches his cover, while the 
rest of the escort go down 
almost in their tracks, and 
where they fall they die, for 
the merciless bullets of frontier 
war beat down on dead and 
wounded alike till all have 
gained the inertness that can- 
not be simulated. As for the 
wounded survivor, his minutes 
are numbered, and he knows it, 
but, like a gallant man, he dies 
fighting, if perchance he may 
hold back the enemy awhile 
and let his charges escape. 
But his defence only lasts till 
the Usterzais creep round the 
flanks so that his boulder no 
longer screens him from their 
fire, and the matter is soon 
settled. The foray is ready for 
the driving, and the assailants 
leave their ambush and plunge 
down the hill to seize their 
spoil, They have need of haste, 
for at the first sound of the 
alarm a simultaneous and rapid 
flight began. The old women 
dropped their bundles of sticks 
and ran like elderly Atalantas, 
while the shepherd boys hurried 
away the goats with volleys 
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of stones, accompanied by 
language of a kind luckily 
unheard from Western lips of 
similar age. But half a dozen 
women at four hundred rupees 
each and a few score goats at 
perhaps three rupees a-head are 
a@ good enough haul, and a 
handy little party to manage, 
and having secured these the 
raiders are content. With 
Oriental arts of twisting of 
tails for the animals and a 
dagger - prick for passive re- 
sisters among the women, the 
capture is quickly put on the 
move to the Pass, hurried on by 
a few of the Usterzais, while 
the majority bring up the rear 
to deal with the pursuit which 
they know will soon be on its 
way. 

The first rattle of the 
musketry was enough to let 
the hearers know that all was 
not well in the hills, and know- 
ledge of previous happenings 
sends the shepherd boys nearest 
the plains racing to carry the 
tidings. A breathless flight 
to the mouth of the gorge, and 
a shout from there to the 
nearest village, brings about an 
immediate and perfect mobili- 
sation of the whole fighting 
strength of the Sheranni tribe. 
From tower to tower the shout 
is passed till it reaches the vil- 
lage of the biggest man in the 
valley. Forthwith over all 
the plain there sounds a deep 
persistent boom whose mean- 
ing every man knows. It is 
the voice of a giant kettle- 
drum, the tocsin of the tribe, 
only heard when public need 
stills private feuds and bids 
each and all come forth te 
fight a common foe. The pos- 
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sible ownership of the stolen 
goods is incitement enough to 
turn eut, besides that the face 
of the shirker would be black- 
ened and his house burned by 
the council of the greybeards 
if any one failed to answer the 
summons, so there is no muster- 
ing or calling of the roll. Each 
man seizes rifle and bandolier 
and goes. Turbans and other 
picturesque drapery are dis- 
carded. Sandals of grass rope, 
a skull-cap, a shirt, and pyjamas 
knotted above the knee, form 
the fighting garb of the tribes- 
man, a rifle and forty rounds 
his arms. Little wonder these 
light-armed mountaineers give 
the Indian soldier a bad time 
when an expedition is sent inte 
Yagistan. Each village pours 
out its quota, and in a few 
minutes eight hundred armed 
men are travelling at a steady 
trot towards the hills. The 
pace is pretty uniform on the 
level; fat men do not eccur 
among the hill Pathans, as 
the continual watchfulness 
necessary to preserve a whole 
skin in that climate of vendetta 
counteracts any tendency to- 
wards adiposity. But once 
the hills are entered lung 
capacity and strength of heart 
begin to tell, and as the column 
breasts the increasing gradients 
of the torrent - beds, it auto- 
matically assorts itself into 
the similitude of a well-ordered 
force. The keenest and swiftest 
win to the front and become 
scouts to the slower strength 
ef the main body. To-day, 
however, an ambuscade is little 
to be feared, as the Usterzais 
will only fight if it is necessary 
to gain time, but not merely 


to notch a few Sherannis lives 
to the tribal score. 

For the best part of an hour 
the hunters go on and up, 
swiftly and in silence, for there 
is little breath to spare for 
conversation. Theravine grows 
steeper and steeper, huge 
boulders as large as houses lie 
across it, and the sides are 
eovered with holm oak and 
sloe, grown, unscathed by the 
woodcutter, into sizeable trees. 
Higher still they reach the bare 
grass slopes that skirt the top- 
most line of crags whose splin- 
tered summits stand out along 
the crest of the range like 
spines on the back of some 
prehistoric saurian. Here at 
last the quarry is viewed. Ths 
road to the pass turns sharply 
aside from the ramparts of 
rock that bar a straightforward 
ascent, and runs to the right 
beneath them for three-quarters 
of a mile to where a break in 
the rock wall leads into the 
Usterzai Valley. To the left 
the frowning precipices deny 
all passage save by a detour of 
many miles. There is no road 
but that by the right, and 
already the enemy have manned 
the heights that command it, 
and are sending their bullets 
hissing round the heads of the 
foremost pursuers. But there 
on the slopes, clearly to be seen, 
and still on this side of the 
pass, are the tribal goats and 
old women and a few Usterzais 
urging them forward and striv- 
ing to bring them into the gut 
of the pass before the rescue 
arrives. But they are too late. 
The leading runners throw 
themselvesdown, still all breath- 
less, and new their bullets 
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begin to sing across the eight 
hundred yards of open, and flop 
ominously round the drivers, 
intermittently at first, but 
faster and faster as more men 
come up, till the drumming of 
the rifles becomes a continuous 
roar, and the captors are forced 
to leave the goats to resume 
their interrupted grazing while 
they themselves seize the women 
by wrist or hair, and by this 
ungallant means secure im- 
munity and reach the 
unhurt along with their pris- 
oners, The riflemen on the 
crags now spitefully try to 
destroy what they cannot hold, 
and turn their fire on to the 
innocent goats. A successful 
shot is signalled by shouted 
taunts as to the courage of the 
Sherannis and the fickleness of 
their womenkind, while the 
carcass of the stricken beast 
rolls down the slope, a sheer 
waste of what would be good 
meat for a true believer if only 
one were at hand to cut its 
throat with due ritual before 
life is extinct. 

The Sherannis lying behind 
the rocks are no cowards, but 
even so they allow themselves 
a pause before venturing across 
that bullet-swept expanse. 
Yet brave men seldom lack a 
leader, and when a rifle and a 
wife represent the invested 
savings of a lifetime, a man 
will freely risk his life rather 
than lose either. Alam Khan, 
owner of one of the captured 
ladies, leaps up to head the 
rush, Round him the bullets 
fall in a spray of lead, and his 
career is short. Fifty yards 
from his cover he goes down 
with a thigh-bone splintered 


by the cruel soft bullet of the 
Snider rifle, and like those 
other wounded of the escort, 
he too is shot to death as he 
lies bleeding. But the flood- 
gates are opened, and a stream 
of men follow where he led, 
while fresh arrivals sustain the 
musketry and cover the ad- 
vance of their charging com- 
rades. Now, too, there is 
safety in numbers. The fire 
that was deadly when concen- 
trated on one, spreads itself 
over the many with small 
effect. Here and there a man 
drops under it, but escapes 
the merciless attention paid to 
Alam Khan. Even as it was 
at Dargai in 1897, the rush 
of a mass of men succeeds 
where the piecemeal advance 
of small parties would fail. 
And as at Dargai the defenders 
show discretion and decline the 
crowning mercy of the assault, 
thinking it better to live to 
fight another day. The black 
dots that were their heads no 
longer show against the sky- 
line, and the owners of the 
dots are making very good 
time down the other side of 
the mountain long before the 
Sherannis have reached the 
pass and begun to spread right 
and left along the crest in the 
search for their vanished op- 
ponents, But fighting is over 
for this day and a halt is 
called in the pursuit, for the 
sound of the firing has reached 
the Usterzai villages where 
they lie four thousand feet 
below, and in the clear moun- 
tain air a swarm of men is 
seen issuing from them and 
making to the hills. A fight 
in the open with the full 
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strength of each tribe engaged, 
and the accompanying casualty 
roll, is rather more than the 
Sherannis are prepared to 
undertake for the sake of a 
few old females. Any wounded 
goats are slaughtered with the 
proper invocation to God and 
the Prophet, and are carried 
off to be eaten in the evening. 
Alam Khan’s body has already 
been laid on a bier of branches 
of oak and wild olive, and is 
on its way to the village 
cemetery, where the warrior 
will take his rest with his face 
turned towards holy Mecca, 
while his widow goes down to 
her captivity. The men who 
reached the pass fall back from 
it on to the main body, covered 
during their retreat by a few 
scouts who remain on_ the 
heights until the rest are out 
of danger, and then themselves 
run back at speed till they 
have left the fateful grass 
slopes behind them. Beyond 
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this little bit of rear- guard 
work no further precautions 
are taken. Men go down a 
hill quicker than they come up. 
The Usterzais are coming up, 
and the Sherannis prefer to 
complete their descent and get 
out of range before the others 
reach the top. So they stand 
not upon the order of their 
going but go at once, and with 
them goes a white man whose 
attendance at this purely tribal 
tea-party should by rights 
subject him to an official wig- 
ging for thus running the risk 
of getting involved in a matter 
which has no concern with 
frontier politics. But perhaps 
the experience is worth the 
chance of a reprimand. As for 
the fate of the Sheranni women, 
and the vengeance taken for 
Alam Khan’s death, they will 
no doubt furnish the Sheran- 
nis with material for another 
act in the long- drawn - out 
Sheranni-Usterzai tragedy. 
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A REVOLUTION IN 


PRACTICAL experience in face 
of the enemy may prove that 
air-craft are destined to exert 
less influence over the warfare 
of the future than recent events 
during military manceuvres in 
this country and on the Con- 
tinent would seem to fore- 
shadow. These engines of 
discovery have yet to be tried 
during actual hostilities where 
both belligerents are making 
use of flying corps, before a 
final verdict on the subject can 
properly be arrived at. As 
our War Office Memorandum, 
which was issued before the 
operations in East Anglia 
began, very properly pointed 
out with reference to the cam- 
paign in North Africa, where 
aeronautics have played a not 
unimportant part, the Italians 
in that theatre of conflict have 
had the air to themselves. No 
conclusive test of this new arm 
is possible so leng as its capa- 
bilities in a campaign are only 
put to trial by one side, or so 
long as they are only tested 
during the progress of peace 
exercises. Nevertheless, sol- 
diers will be well advised to 
look ahead in this matter, and 
they ought to be prepared for 
at least the possibility of avia- 
tion bringing about such far- 
reaching developments as to 
amount to a transformation in 
the conduct of war. 

The achievements of the 
Royal Flying Corps in Sept- 
ember, on the first occasion 
of this branch of his Majesty’s 
Service conducting operations 
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on an important scale in con- 
nection with other troops, were 
undoubtedly remarkable. Ex- 
cept on the one occasion when 
a whole division—a somewhat 
important item, it should be 
observed—contrived to conceal 
itself from overhead observa- 
tion for a considerable time, the 
airmen attached to each of the 
respective sides in the Army 
Manceuvres ascertained and 
reported the movements of the 
opposing army during the 
period of the approach marches 
with significant despatch and 
accuracy. During the previous 
week, moreover, on the occasion 
of the Command Manceuvres 
of the Aldershot troops under 
Sir Douglas Haig, scouting on 
the part of aviators twice over 
made known to the commander 
of one of the contending forees 
the strength, the position, and 
the movements of his antagon- 
ist. That being the case, it 
will not perhaps be inexpedient 
to consider briefly how far 
these triumphs, triumphs which 
are undisputed, ought to be 
discounted before they can 
fairly be accepted as applicable 
to the conditions that arise in 
real war. 

The concealment of the 4th 
Division near Saffron-Walden 
for some hours seems to suggest 
that, now that the scouting 
capabilities of airmen are re- 
alised, troops may often be able 
to hide themselves completely 
from this kind of overhead 
observation. The feasibility of 
deing so, however, obviously 
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depends very largely upon the 
topographical character of the 
theatre of war. The east of 
England, and indeed most 
parts of the more thickly popu- 
lated districts of the United 
Kingdom, offer exceptional 
facilities for the hiding of 
large bodies of men. The 
roads and lanes in general are 
flanked by substantial hedge- 
rows, which offer effective cover 
at least to foot-soldiers, In 
Cambridgeshire and Suffelk, 
moreover, there is commonly a 
strip of grass running along 
one or both sides of the road- 
way, and it is on the actual 
roadway that troops show 
up best to the aerial scout. 
Woods and coppices, further- 
more, abound in this part of 
the country, and these provide 
excellent means of concealment 
so long as a force is at the 
halt. Devices which were suc- 
cessfully put in force in the 
north-western corner of Essex 
by part of General Grierson’s 
army might, on the other hand, 
prove ineffective and even im- 
practicable for deceiving aero- 
nauts were an attempt made to 
apply them to Salisbury Plain ; 
and it has to be remembered 
that Salisbury Plain much 
more nearly represents the 
type of terrain on which Euro- 
pean campaigns are normally 
fought out than does the inter- 
sected region through whieh 
the right flank of the Blue 
Army made its advance after 
detraining west of Cambridge. 
It is obviously easier, again, for 
troops to hide when they are 
at the halt than when they 
are on the march, and they 
cannot always be at the halt. 
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Infantry on the meve may be 
able to scuttle away to one 
side on the approach of an 
aeroplane being reported, and 
to crouch under the hedge, 
when there is one; but guns 
and other vehieles cannot con- 
duct themselves thus. The 
theory that armies on the 
move by daylight will be able 
to hide themselves from aero- 
nauts does not, in fact, hold 
water except when the condi- 
tions happen to be abnormal. 
And troops will often find the 
task of concealment by no 
means an easy one to carry 
out, even when they are at 
the halt. 

Then, again, there is the 
question of difficulties due to 
nature—i.e., of thick weather 
interfering with observation, 
or of strong winds making 
flight impracticable. Now, 
mist and fogs must necessarily 
render the efforts of the aerial 
scout abortive; but it has to 
be remembered that the same 
thing applies also to mounted 
troops or cyclists when engaged 
in reconnaissance work. If 
such atmospheric conditions 
prevail, observation in any 
form becomes almost impos- 
sible. Still, there is one set 
of atmospheric conditions which 
will always seriously prejudice 
the work of the airman, 
although it would not ad- 
versely affect the operations 
of the vedette—the conditions 
arising where the clouds are 
hanging low. When such con- 
ditions prevail, aeroplanes or 
airships must necessarily man- 
cuvre withia dangerously easy 
range of the troops under ob- 
servation, as they must be ob- 
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serving from below cloud level. 
In so far as the question of 
strong winds is concerned, the 
difficulties in the way of avia- 
tion are likely to diminish as 
time goes on, This is mainly 
a question of the machine, and 
in view of the amazing pro- 
gress which the science of con- 
struction has been making 
within the last three or four 
years, it seems not unlikely 
that types of air-craft will 
eventually be designed which 
can be navigated and can be 
brought to the ground with 
reasonable safety in any but 
the very worst weather. 
Finally, and most important 
by far of all, there is the as yet 
unsolved problem of the extent 
to which, in time of war, such 
air power as may be at the 
disposal of the enemy, coupled 
with the artillery fire and 
musketry of hostile troops, 
will serve to neutralise the 
operations of the aviator scout, 
This must remain to a great 
extent a matter of conjecture 
until the veil comes to be torn 
aside when the next great 
international conflict arises: it 
is safe to predict that abundant 
light will be thrown upon this 
aspect of the question of mili- 
tary aeronautics whenever there 
is another war between first- 
class civilised Powers. Still, 
without wishing to dogmatise 
in respect to a matter about 
which very different opinions 
are held by the many mili- 
tary authorities who have 
studied it, it may be sug- 
gested that war experience 
under almost all circumstances 
seems te indicate that, where 
it is @ question of exploration, 


it proves easier for the scout 
to find out what he wants to 
than it does for protective 
troops of the other side to keep 
the scout at a distance. That 
certainly is the case when cav- 
alry or other mounted troops 
are pushing their reconnais- 
sances; because as a result of 
operations of that type both 
sides generally find out what 
they wish to, and neither side 
proves successful in keeping 
the hostile patrols at arm’s 
length. The initiative rests, 
in fact, with the scout. Aerial 
observers will no doubt often 
be intercepted ; many will come 
to grief, others will be driven 
away without ascertaining 
what they want, others again 
will be so harassed by op- 
position that the information 
which they bring back will be 
incomplete, and may even be 
misleading. But some will 
succeed in spite ef obstacles of 
every kind, and their intelli- 
gence may well suffice for the 
commander who has to base 
his plans upon the data that 
they bring him. 

The art of aerial operations 
is not, needless to say, being 
studied in military circles 
merely from the point of view 
of exeouting strategical and 
tactical exploration. How also 
to defeat the machinations of 
hostile air-oraft is a subject 
which is receiving attention on 
all sides, and it is consequently 
certain that scouting by aero- 
plane will prove a far more 
delicate and dangerous service 
in time of war than it is in the 
time of peace. Awkward prob- 
lems of all kinds arise in con- 
nection with the question. 
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How to distinguish friend from 
foe is one of them, and it may 
here be observed that this diffi- 
culty is always likely to present 
itself in acuter form to artil- 
lery or other troops who are 
not experts in aviation, than it 
would to the trained personnel 
included in flying corps. It 
must also be remembered that 
certain types of air-craft are 
already being armed with 
forms of machine-gun to 
enable them to fight while on 
the move. It remains to be 
seen how far musketry and 
gun-fire from the ground will 
prove a serious danger to aerial 
scouts ; but it should be noted 
in connection with the capa- 
bilities of artillery in this 
direction, that the gunner 
usually depends not so much 
upon what he learns from 
range-finders as upon actually 
observing where his projectiles 
strike, and that when his tar- 
get happens to be floating in 
the air this invaluable aid is 
lost to him unless he actu- 
ally hits the mark. Ord- 
nance has already been de- 
signed for engaging air - craft 
from the ground; but it may 
be found impracticable to 
invent a mounting which will 
enable a gun to be used for 
firing at troops in the ordinary 
way, and which will at the 
same time admit of the great 
elevations that become neces- 
sary when opposing aviators. 
Should that be so, an army 
will hardly be likely to have 
large numbers of field - pieces 
with which to combat hostile 
flying corps. It may of course 
turn out that the defensive 
will gain the mastery in this 
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particular field of warlike 
endeavour, and will reduce the 
aerial scout to virtual im- 
potence, but the balance of 
probability would seem to tend 
in the other direction. 

Nor should it be forgotten 
that in its application to mili- 
tary operations, air power is 
still practically in its infancy, 
Even our Royal Flying Corps, 
which performed such remark- 
able services at the recent 
manceuvres, has as yet enjoyed 
but limited opportunities for 
observing armies on the march 
and at the halt. The execu- 
tion of such tasks with accuracy 
and confidence must obviously 
need plenty of practice under 
very varying conditions, and 
it is only during short periods 
of the year that service airmen 
will ever obtain much prac- 
tical experience in military 
observation. It also remains 
to be seen whether bodies of 
our troops will next year find 
it possible te conceal them- 
selves from overhead observa- 
tion quite so easily as they did 
once or twice in East Anglia, 
unless the circumstances hap- 
pen to greatly favour them. 

All things considered, it is 
not easy to escape from the 
conelusion that, as a method 
of ascertaining the disposition, 
the movements, andthe strength 
of armies in the field in time 
of war, aviation will exert 
an enormous influence over 
struggles of the future. It 
may not quite come to be a 
question of the opposing com- 
manders playing the game 
“with all the cards upon the 
table,” as some aerial enthu- 
siasts are already prophesying. 
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But the tendency may well be 
in that direction, and it be- 
comes an interesting subject 
of speculation how such a 
development is likely to affect 
operations of war in general, 
Now, the advent of the air 
scout seems in the first place 
likely to profoundly modify the 
réle usually accorded to mounted 
troops when in the field. Ever 
since the Franco-German War 
it has come to be recognised by 
all students of the military art 
that the primary and most 
important duty of bodies of 
horsemen on active service is 
that of discovering what the 
enemy is about. Affiliated to 
that duty is the responsibility 
for preventing the enemy from 
ascertaining the position, the 
movements, and the intentions 
of the army by which the bodies 
of horsemen are sent out. 
Work of the former character 
inevitably imposes a heavy 
strain upon the mounted troops 
of both belligerents in time of 
war. It involves prolonged 
and rapid marches, marches 
which sap the efficiency of the 
cavalry or mounted rifles, as the 
case may be, in consequence of 
the wear and tear to which it 
unavoidably exposes the horses. 
Difference of opinion may exist 
on the subject of the tactical 
employment of cavalry on the 
battlefield,—_the most effective 
methods of combat which horse- 
soldiers can employ during a 
collision in these days of arms 
of precision is frequently a 
subject of controversy ; but it 
is agreed on all hands that 
mobility is the true raison 
@’étre of the arm, and that this 
mobility is wrapped up in the 


question of the condition of the 
chargers. Supposing then, for 
the sake of argument, that 
mounted troops could be en- 
tirely, or very largely, relieved 
of the work of strategical ex- 
ploration, it would follow that 
their potentialities in other 
directions would be increased, 
that they would have reserves 
of mobility to draw upon for 
some great effort of which, 
under existing conditions, they 
are apt to be deprived, and that 
they would always be at the 
disposal for tactical operations 
of the commander of the force 
with which they were acting, 
instead of their being prac- 
tically ear-marked for special 
service, 

Our own Cavalry Training 
prescribes with admirable pre- 
cision and clearness the system 
under which reconnaissance ser- 
viee in advance of an army 
should be carried out by the 
bulk of its mounted forces, 
how the strategical patrols are 
pushed out and supported by 
stronger detachments, how 
these bodies act like a magnet 
attraeting similar hostile bodies 
to meet them and to stay their 
operations of discovery, and 
how these local encounters are 
likely to culminate in a great 
tactical collision in which the 
main bodies of the mounted 
troops on the two contend- 
ing sides fight for the mast- 
ery. Although there may 
be differences in regard to 
certain points of detail, this 
same theory of cavalry em- 
ployment is (or was until very 
recently) generally accepted on 
the Continent. But what, 
after all, does this amount to? 
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Supposing that the respective 
cavalries are reasonably well 
matched, then the contem- 
plated tactical collision means 
that mounted troops on the 
beaten side will be crippled, 
and that those on the vic- 
torious side will be se badly 
shaken that their efficiency 
for the time being will have 
been sacrificed. In short, the 
generally accepted principles 
governing the employment of 
mounted troops at the outset 
of a campaign, involve their 
knocking themselves to pieces 
on reconnaissance service be- 
fore the opposing infantries 
and artilleries meet in com- 
bat,—in other words, before 
the real fighting begins. This 
reconnaissance service is of 
such vital importance that the 
virtual sacrifice of the mounted 
troops in its interest is fully 
justified so long as no other 
means of obtaining the re- 
quisite information exist; but 
if that service can be carried 
out even better by a totally 
different arm, then the whole 
scheme falls to the ground and 
the mounted troops can be 
made fully available for em- 
ployment in other directions 
where their especial character- 
istics can be given full play. 
Protective duties will of 
course still have to be per- 
formed by mounted troops. A 
screen thrown out in advance 
of the army during its for- 
ward movements so as to 
warn it before sudden attack, 
and so as to protect it to some 
extent from the prying of 
hostile patrols, remains in any 
case a necessity. But duties 
of this kind do not impose 
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the same strain upon cavalry 
and mounted rifles as does the 
service of strategical explora- 
tion, nor do they demand a 
great development of force, 
During the recent French 
Army Mancuvres south of 
Loire, the rival commanders- 
in-chief, from the outset, turned 
their cavalry to account rather 
by pushing brigades ahead to 
seize points of importance in 
the theatre of operations, than 
as @ means of ascertaining the 
movements of the enemy. It 
stands to reason that horsemen 
will be better prepared for 
performing services of this 
character if their mounts are 
reasonably fresh, and if their 
ranks have not suffered a cer- 
tain amount of disorganisation 
as a result of previous affrays, 
than if the squadrons have 
been engaged on _ trying 
marches and have been in- 
volved in anticipatory conflicts. 
Similarly it is obvious that, 
when it comes to a question 
of pursuit after a victory—a 
situation in which mounted 
troops can act to particularly 
good purpose,—the less strain 
that has been previously put 
upon such troops, the more 
decisive will be the results of 
their intervention. If airmen 
can, wholly or partially, re- 
place cavalry and moun 
rifles as the eyes and ears of an 
army, it follows that the cavalry 
and mounted rifles will be able 
to perform their other funoc- 
tions all the more effectively, 
and it follows furthermore that 
they will be more absolutely 
at the disposition of their com- 
mander-in-chief for delivering 
sudden strokes when an oppor- 
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tunity arises than would be 

ible in the absence of air- 
craft. The hussar and the 
lancer have no reason to re- 
gard their supplantment by fly- 
ing corps as a dire calamity. 
Rather would such a develop- 
ment in the art of war tend 
to relieve them of duties which 
are apt to virtually banish 
them from off the battlefield. 

But aeronautics also promise 
to influence military opera- 
tions in other directions be- 
sides that of transforming the 
réle of mounted troops. Present 
indications point unmistakably 
to a condition of affairs when 
generals at the head of armies 
in the field will as a rule be 
better informed of the position 
and movements of their an- 
tagonists than has generally 
been the case in latter-day 
warfare. This is likely to 
prove true both in the do- 
main of strategy and in that 
of tactics, and it becomes an 
interesting subject for specula- 
tion how such a state of things 
will influence soldiership as a 
whole. Experts are bound to 
differ over a question such as 
this, but there is one point on 
which all will probably be in 
agreement. It is safe to pre- 
dict that, in view of the coming 
of the aerial scout, opposing 
armies will be compelled, at 
least at times, to take measures 
for concealing their dispositions 
and intentions such as have 
rot up to the present time 
been held to be indispens- 
able. 

As has been already pointed 
out, the topographical features 
of the theatre of operations in 
given conditions may greatly 
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facilitate concealment. The 
prevalence of woods and of 
hedges and of broken ground 
in general is all in favour of 
troops hiding themselves when 
at the halt, and sometimes even 
when on the move. But the 
influence of the existence of 
such features will in most 
cases only be relative. The 
commander who really wishes 
to make sure of deceiving his 
opponent will often have to 
move by night, or else he will 
have to remain halted after 
so manceuvring as to make 
his opponent anticipate a noc- 
turnal change of dispusitions. 
Important strategical marches 
were carried out under cover 
of darkness during the recent 
German Army Manceuvres in 
Saxony, with the object of 
screening the troops concerned 
from observation by aeroplanes 
and airships. This is an ob- 
vious device ; but it is one that 
is better adapted to the opera- 
tions of comparatively small 
armies than it is to the 
handling of those great hosts 
which the more formidable mili- 
tary nations of Europe have 
at their command. The season 
of the year also influences this 
question, seeing that the dura- 
tion of the hours of darkness 
depends upon it. An army 
corps on its war-footing mov- 
ing by a single road will 
not, for instance, get very far 
between dusk and dawn in 
the month of June in tem- 
perate latitudes. During the 
recent manceuvres in East 
Anglia, the Red and Blue 
Armies, added together, did 
not amount to a numerical 
total exceeding that of an 
2U 
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army-corps-and-a-half when on 
war establishment ; their com- 
bined length in column- of- 
route would indeed have fallen 
considerably short of that of 
a full army corps marching 
with all its impedimenta. 
From what one sees during 
peace exercises, one is rather 
apt to conclude that military 
forces can be switched about 
in time of war a good deal 
more easily than is really the 
case. In struggles where hun- 
dreds of thousands of trained 
troops take the field on either 
side, the virtues of the night 
march as a means of defeating 
the air-scout will probably turn 
out to be somewhat illusory. 

It is already coming to be 
recognised that air-power is on 
the side of the big battalions. 
In a Kriegspiel which is being 
played on a single set of maps 
where every move is visible to 
both players, the stronger 
force enjoys greater advan- 
tages than it would if the 
game were being played in 
the usual way. The whole 
art of war may almost be 
said to hinge upon the prin- 
ciple of bringing superior 
masses of troops to bear at 
the decisive point, and it is 
obvious that the general who 
has the larger army at his 
disposal can make more certain 
of utilising his preponderance 
of strength if he be fully in- 
formed of his antagonist’s dis- 
positions, than if his informa- 
tion concerning those disposi- 
tions be incomplete, contra- 
dictory, and confusing. This 
newest military development 
seems likely, indeed, to deprive 
the weaker side of what is 
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often its most effective weapon, 
Deception of the opponent has 
ever been a favourite instru- 
ment of the Great Captain— 
it was constantly practised by 
Marlborough, by Napoleon, and 
by Stonewall Jackson ; but the 
aerial scout may at any moment 
lift the purdah and disclose the 
stratagem to the opposing side, 
So long as both belligerents 
are wrapped up in the fog of 
war, and are, as it were, grop- 
ing in the dark, strategical 
insight and genius may enable 
the commander of the inferior 
army to contain the bulk of 
the hostile forces with a show 
of strength at one point while 
striking a blow with his main 
body elsewhere ; but the estab- 
lishment of efficient and trust- 
worthy flying corps may well 
render such combinations im- 
possible. The enemy may 
speedily be made aware that 
the containing force is merely 
a containing force, and that 
his antagonist is in reality pre- 
paring to deliver his stroke 
at another point. Even if 
airmen sometimes signally fail 
in carrying out their explora- 
tion tasks, the dread of the 
aerial scout is not unlikely 
to deter a general from at- 
tempting a class of manceuvre 
which, if its object becomes 
known to the adversary, may 
bring about a very grave dis- 
aster. At the same time, these 
principles are perhaps applic- 
able rather to strategical than 
to tactical situations — as a 
little consideration of the sub- 
ject suggests. 

For it seems likely that 
reconnaissance by aeroplane 
or airship will prove more 
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effective and reliable during 
the period which covers the 
concentration of armies and 
the approach marches preced- 
ing the actual tactical en- 
counter, than it will after 
the rival hosts definitely join 
issue in battle. As long as 
an army is not actually in 
presence of the enemy, the 
problem of subsistence will 
generally oblige the divisions 
and army corps of which it 
is composed to keep their 
supply columns, their ammu- 
nition trains, and the rest of 
their impedimenta, more or less 
concentrated and in close con- 
tact with the combatant troops. 
Vehicles are readily detected 
by the overhead observer ; they 
are difficult to conceal whether 
on the move or at the halt, 
and when massed or when 
stretched out in huge columns 
on the road, they may well 
afford to the hostile scout just 
those indications of which he 
standsin need. Whatever may 
be the case as regards artillery 
and mounted troops, it will 
prove more difficult to esti- 
mate the strength of infantry 
which is engaged in the dis- 
seminated formations of the day 
on the battlefield than when 
that same infantry is on the 
march or is in bivouac. During 
the progress of an actual en- 
gagement, moreover, @ large pro- 
portion of the impedimenta ac- 
companying troops in the field 
are likely to be at a distance. 
One can well imagine therefore 
that airmen will often commit 
serious blunders during recon- 
naissance operations when hov- 
ering above an actual battle- 
field. It will be the policy of 
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the commander of the weak 
containing (or holding) force 
to parade his impedimenta ; it 
will be wise on the part of the 
commander of the force which 
is destined to strike the de- 
cisive blow if he keeps his 
waggons at a distance and 
his combatant forces as far as 
possible concealed from over- 
head observation. It should 
be added that the points at 
which local and general re- 
serves can best be posted may 
in the future often be fixed by 
the presence of woods or vil- 
lages, simply because troops in 
concentrated bodies can readily 
be hidden in them from the 
flying-men. It seems certain, 
indeed, that tactical disposi- 
tions will be to no _ small 
extent influenced by that obli- 
gation to keep the enemy’s 
aerial corps in perplexity as 
long as possible, which the 
progress in military aviation 
imposes upon the commander. 

It will no doubt also prove 
to be the case that, where a 
determined attack is being pre- 
pared at some locality on a 
battlefield or where a counter- 
attack on an important scale 
is about to be launched, intel- 
ligence of what is impending 
will often promptly reach the 
opposing side owing to the 
activities of its air scouts. This 
will enable the opposing side to 
institute counter- measures a 
little earlier than would other- 
wise have been practicable. 
But air-power cannot accelerate 
the actual movement of troops 
from one point of a battlefield 
to another,—it merely permits 
the order that such a movement 
shall take place to be issued 
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somewhat earlier. It should 
be added that the work of 
airmen seems likely to become 
particularly difficult and haz- 
ardous when contending armies 
come actually to grips, owing 
to the fact that the opposing 
flying corps will under such 
circumstances become concen- 
trated, and that they will be 
particularly well situated to 
obstruct each other’s efforts. 

In the foregoing paragraphs 
only the one phase of aerial 
operations in war has of course 
been taken into account,—the 
influence of flying corps on 
campaigns of the future has 
only been discussed from the 
point of view of scouting and 
of aerial observation. Many 
aeronauts believe that bomb- 
throwing from air -oraft will 
play a most prominent part in 
warfare of the future, and their 
anticipations may no doubt 
prove correct. At the present 
time, however, the potentialities 
of the new arm in this direction 
still remain somewhat indeter- 
minate, and it is not proposed 
therefore to touch further upon 
them here,—it suffices for the 
moment to deal with what 
are fairly well established facts 
and to try to deduce lessons 
from them. 

Experiences at German and 
French manceuvres, no less 
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than at our own, serve to in- 
dicate that aerial observation is 
a factor tending to profoundly 
modify the eonduct of military 
operations in peace time. The 
work of Italian aviators in 
North Africa has proved that 
scouting by air-craft is readily 
feasible and highly effective on 
active service as long as it is 
not interfered with by the 
enemy. To what extent the 
reconnaissance labours of flying 
corps will be rendered inopera- 
tive when both belligerents have 
such forces at their command 
during a campaign, and when 
firearms of various kinds are 
brought to bear upon aero- 
planes and airships from the 
ground, remains to be seen. 
But the portents appear to 
point rather to the likelihood 
of the exploration duties of 
airmen becoming more difficult 
and dangerous under such con- 
ditions than they are at peace 
manceuvres, than to their being 
rendered impossible. So long 
as they are possible they will 
assuredly be carried out by 
military aeronauts in this and 
other countries when the enemy 
is in the gate, and, if so, the 
courage and skill of the soldier- 
aviator are likely to bring 
about something uncommonly 
like a revolution in war. 
Cuas, E. CALLWELL. 
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HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 


A TALE OF TROY. 


BY “ Q. ”? 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE 


THEIR estrangement had en- 
dured some three months before 
the rivals came again into 
public collision. 

The beginning of it happened 
through a very excusable mis- 
understanding. 

Is Christmas Day to be reck- 
oned as an ordinary day of the 
week, or as a Sunday, or as a 
dies non? The reader must 
_ decide. 

Christmas Day that year fell 
on a Friday—one of the three 
week-days tacitly allotted to 
Cai, who may therefore be 
forgiven that he chose to 
reckon it as coming within the 
ordinary routine. He did so, 
and at about three o’clock in 
the afternoon (which was 
bright and sunny) he reached 
the small gate of Rilla, to be 
aware of ’Bias striding up the 
pathway ahead of him. 

He gave chase in no small 
choler. 

“ Look here,” he protested, 
panting; “haven’t you made 
some mistake? This is Fri- 
day.” 

“Christmas Day,” answered 
’Bias, wheeling about. 

“T can’t help that. ‘Tis 
Friday.” 

“An’ next year ‘twill be 
Saturday,” retorted "Bias with 
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a sour grin; “if that’ll content 
you, when it comes. None of 
us can’t help it. Th’ almanack 
says ‘tis Christmas Day, and 
ord’nary days o’ the week don’t 
count. Besides, ’tis quarter- 
day, and I’ve brought my rent.” 

“T’ve brought mine, too,” 
replied Cai. ‘ Well, we'll leave 
it to Mrs Bosenna to settle.” 

They walked up to the house 
in silence. Dinah, who an- 
swered the bell, appeared to be 
somewhat upset at sight of the 
two on the doorstep together. 
(Yet we know that Dinah 
never opened the front door 
without a precautionary sur- 
vey.) She admitted them to 
the front parlour, and opining 
that her mistress was some- 
where’s about the premises, 
departed in search of her. | 

’Bias took up a position with 
his back to the fire and his 
legs a-straddle. Cai stuck his 
hands in his pockets and stared 
gloomily out of window. For 
some three minutes neither 
spoke, then Cai, of a sudden, 
gave a start. 

“There’s that Middlecoat !” 
he exclaimed. 

“Hey?” ’Bias hurried to 
the window, but the young 
farmer had already passed out 
of sight. 
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“Look here,” suggested Cai, 
“it’s just as well we turned 
up, one or both. That man’s 
a perfect bully, so she tells 
me.” 

“She’ve told me the same, 
more than once.” 

“ Always pickin’ some ex- 
cuse for a quarrel. It ain’t 
right for a woman to live 
alongside such a neighbour 
unprotected.” 

“So I’ve told her.” 

“Well, he’s in the devil of a 
rage just now,—to judge by 
the look of him, an’ the way 
he was smackin’ his leg with 
an ash-plant as he went by.” 

“Was he now?” ’Bias con- 
sidered for a moment. “ You 
may depend he took advan- 
tage, not expectin’ either of 
us to turn up to-day.... I 
shouldn’t wonder if the maid 
properly scared him with news 
we were here.” 

Sure enough Dinah returned 
in a moment to report that her 
mistress was in her rose-garden, 
and following her thither, they 
found Mrs Bosenna, flushed of 
face and evidently mastering 
an extreme discomposure. 

“T—I hardly expected you,” 
she began. 

“Tt’s Friday,” said Cai. 

“It’s Christmas Day,” said 
’Bias. “I reckon he counted 
on that,—that Middlecoat, I 
mean.” 

“Eh? .. . Mr Middle- 
coat——” 

“Saw him takin’ his leave, 
not above three minutes ago.” 

“ You—you saw him taking 
his leave ?” 

“Stridin’ down the hill, 
angry as a bull,” Cai assured 
her. 


“He’s a dreadful man to 
have for a neighbour,” con- 
fessed Mrs Bosenna, recover- 
ing grip on her composure, 
“The way he threatens and 
bullies ! ” 

“T’ll Middlecoat him, if he 
gives me but half a chance!” 
swore ’Bias. 

“Tf I’d known either of you 
was in hail.... But I reckoned 
you'd both be countin’ this for 
a Sunday.” 

“Christmas Day isn’t Sun- 
day, not more’n once in seven 
years,” objected ‘Bias. 

“It’s Friday this year,” said 
Cai, with simple conviction. 

“ Fiddlestick !” retorted Bias. 
“ You can’t make it out to be 
like an ordinary Friday —I 
defy you. There's a—a feelin’ 
about the day.” 

“Tt feels like Friday to me,” 
maintained Cai. 

But here Mrs Bosenna in- 
terposed. “”I'won’t feel like 
Christmas to me then if you 
two start arguin’. ‘Peace and 
goodwill’ was the motto, as 
I thought; but I don’t see 
much of either abroad this 
afternoon.” 

The pair started guiltily and 
avoided each other’s eyes. Many 
a time in distant ports they 
had talked together of Christ- 
mas in England and of Christ- 
mas fare—the goose, the plum- 
pudding. They had promised 
themselves a rare dinner to 
celebrate their first Christmas 
in England, and it had come 
to—what? To a dull meal 
eaten apart, served by a Mrs 
Bowldler on the verge of tears, 
and by a Palmerston frankly 
ravaged by woe. It had hap- 
pened — happened past recall, 
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and as Mrs Bowldler had 
more than once observed in 
the course of the morning, 
the worst was not over 
yet. “For,” as she said, 
“out of two cold geese and 
two cold puddings I'll trouble 
you this next week for your 
entrays and what-not.” 


“What was Middlecoat’s 
business, ma’am ?— makin’ so 
bold,” inquired ’Bias. 

“Oh !” she answered quickly, 
‘he’s a terrible young man! 
Wants his own way in every- 
thing, like most farmers, and 
turns violent when he can’t 
get it. . . . He came about 
next week’s sale, among other 
things.” 

“What sale, ma’am ?” 

“ Why, surely you must have 

seen? The bills have been out 
for days. Squire Willyams is 
gettin’ rid of his land this 
side of the stream, right down 
from here to the railway 
station. Fifty acres you may 
call it; the most of it waste 
or else coppice,—and coppice 
don’t pay for cuttin’. You’ve 
almost to go down on your 
knees before anybody will cart 
it away.” 
‘ “T did hear some word of 
it down in Toy’s shop, now I 
come to think,” said Cai. “But 
if the land’s worthless——” 

‘It’s worth little enough to 
any one but me and Mr Mid- 
dlecoat. You see, it marches 
right alongside our two farms, 
between them and the Rail- 
way Company’s strip along the 
waterside, and —well, Rilla’s 
freehold and Middlecoat’s is 
freehold, and it’s nature, I 
suppose, to be jealous of any 


third party interlopin’. But I 
don’t want the land, and so 
I’ve told him; nor I won’t 
bid against him and run up 
the price,—though that’s what 
they're aimin’ at by an auc- 
tion.” 

“Then what in thunder does 
the fellow want?” demanded 
Bias. 

“If you'll climb ’pon the 
hedge yonder — that’s my 
boundary — you'll see a little 
strip of a field, not fifty yards 
wide, runnin’ down this side of 
the plantation. It widens a 
bit, higher up the hill, but 
’tis scarcely more than a 
couple acres, even so. Barton’s 
Orchard, they call it.” 

“But what about it?” asked 
Cai, craning his neck over to 
examine the plot. 

“Why, to be sure I want to 
take it in for my roses. It lies 
rather too near the trees to 
be ideal; but one could trench 
along the far side and fill the 
trench with concrete, to check 
their roots from spreadin’ this 
way; and all the soil is good 
along this side of the valley.” 

“Then why not buy it, 
ma’am, since ’tis for sale? 
Though for my part,” added 
Cai, looking around upon the 
beds which, just now, were 
unsightly enough, with stiff 
leafless shoots protruding above 
their winter mulch, “I can’t 
think what you want with more 
roses than you have already.” 

“One can never have too 
many roses,” declared Mrs 
Bosenna. ‘Let be that there’s 
new ones comin’ out every 
year, faster than you can keep 
count with them, Folks’ll never 
persuade me that the old H.P.’s 
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don’t do best for Cornwall; 
but when you go in for exhibi- 
tion there's the judges and 
their fads to be considered, and 
the rage nowadays is all for 
Teas and high centres. . . 
When first I heard as that 
parcel of ground was likely to 
come in the market, I sat down 
and planned how I’d lay it out 
with three long beds for the 
very best Teas, and fence off 
the top with a rose hedge — 
Wichurianas or Penzance sweet 
briars—and call it my Jubilee 
Garden: next year bein’ the 
Diamond Jubilee, you know. 
All the plants could be in be- 
fore the end of February, and 
I'd promised myself that by 
June, when the Queen’s day 
came round, there shouldn’t be 
a loyaller-bloomin’ garden in 
the land.” 

“Well,” allowed Cai, “that’s 
sensibler anyway than puttin 
up arches and mottoes. But 
what’s to prevent ye?” 

“Tis that nasty disagreeable 
Mr Middlecoat,” answered Mrs 
Bosenna pettishly. “He come 
and tells me now as that strip 
has always been the apple of 
his eye... . It’s my belief he 
wants to grow roses against 
me; and what’s more, it’s my 
belief he’d swallow up all Rilla 
if he could; which is better 
land than his own, acre for 
acre. It angers him to live 
alongside a woman and be 
beaten by her at every point 0’ 
farmin’.” 

“But you've the longer 
purse, ma'am, as I understand,” 
suggested “Bias. ‘Talkin’ o’ 
which ” He fumbled in 
his breast-pocket and produced 
an envelope. 





“My rent, ma'am.” 

“Ay, to be sure: and mine, 
ma’am,” Cai likewise produced 
his rent. 

“You are the most punctual 
of tenants!” laughed Mrs Bo- 
senna, taking the two envelopes, 
“But after all, they say, short 
reckonin’s make long friends.” 

She divided a glance between 
them, to be shared as they 
would. 

“But as I was suggestin’, 
ma’am — why not attend the 
sale and outbid the fellow ?” 

“So I can, of course: and so 
I will, perhaps. Still it’s not 
pleasant to live by a neighbour 
who thinks he can walk in and 
hector you, just because you're 
&@ woman.” 

“You want protection: 
that’s what you want,” ob- 
served ’Bias fatuously. 

“In your place,” said Cai 


’ with more tact, “I should 


forbid him the premises.” 


For some reason Mrs Bosenna 
omitted to invite them to stay 
and drink tea: and after a 
while they took their leave to- 
gether. At the foot of the 
descent, as they gained the 
high-road, Cai faced about and 
asked, “ Which way ?” 

“T was thinkin’ to stretch 
my legs around Four Turnin’s,” 
answered ’Bias, although as a 
matter of fact the intention 
had that instant occurred to 
him. 

“Well, so long!” Cai nodded 
and turned towards the town. 
‘“‘Compliments of the season,” 
he added. 

“Same to you.” 

They walked off in opposite 
directions. 
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On his way home through 
the town Cai took oecasion to 
study the Bill of Auction on 
one of the hoardings. It ad- 
vertised the property in separ- 
ate small lots, of which Barton’s 
Orchard figured as No. 9. The 
bill gave its measurement as 
1 aore, 1 rood, 15 perches. The 
sale would take place at the 
Ship Hotel, Troy, on Monday, 
January 4, 1897, at 2.30 
P.M. Messrs Dewy and Moss, 
Auctioneers. 


In the course of the next 
week he made one or two at- 
tempts to sound Mrs Bosenna 
and assure himself that she 
meant to attend the sale and 
secure Lot 9; but she spoke 
of it with an irritating oare- 
lessness. Almost it might have 
persuaded him—had he been 
less practised in her wayward 
moods—that she had dismissed 
the affair from her mind. But 
on Friday (New Year’s Day), 
as he took leave of her, she 
recurred to it. 

“Dear me,” said she medi- 
tatively, “I shall not be seeing 
you for several days, shall I?” 

“Eh? Why not?” 

“To - morrow’s Saturday ; 
then Sunday’s our day of rest, 
as Dinah calls it. On Monday’s 
the auction——” 

“Ah, to be sure!” Cai had 
forgotten this consequence of 
it, and was dashed in spirits 
for the moment. ‘ But I shall 
see you there?” 

“ Perhaps,” she answered 
negligently. “Shall you be 
attendin’. Really, now!” 

With an accent of reproach 
he asked how she could im- 
agine that a business so nearly 





concerning her could find him 
other than watchful. On leav- 
ing he repeated his good wishes 
for the twelvemonth to come, 
and with a warmth of inten- 
tion which she perversely chose 
to ignore. 

To be sure he meant to at- 
tend the sale. Nor was he 
surprised on entering the Ship 
Inn next Monday, some ten 
minutes ahead of the adver- 
tised time, to find Bias in the 
bar with a glass of hot brandy 
and water at his elbow. Cai 
ordered a rum hot. 

“Where's the auction to be 
held?” he inquired of Mr Oke, 
the landlord. 

“Long Room as usual.” Mr 
Oke jerked a thumb towards 
the stairs; and Cai, having 
drained his glass, went up. 

In the Long Room, which is 
a handsome apartment with 
waggon roof and curious Jaco- 
bean mouldings dating from 
the time when The Ship was 
built to serve as “town house” 
for one of Troy’s great local 
families, Cai found a sparse 
company waiting for the sale 
to open, and noted with mo- 
mentary dismay that Mrs 
Bosenna had ndt yet arrived. 
But after all, he reflected, 
there was no need for extreme 
punctuality—it would take the 
auctioneer some time to reach 
Lot 9. . 

The company included youn 
Mr Middlecoat, of course; and, 
equally of course, Mr - Philp, 
who had no interest in the 
sale beyond that of curiosity ; 
some three or four farmers 
from the back-country, who 
had apparently come for no 
purpose but to lend Mr Middle- 
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coat their moral support, since, 
as it turned out, not one of 
them made a serious bid; 
Squire Willyams’ steward, Mr 
Baker, —a tall, clean-shaven 
man with a watchful non- 
committal face; one or two 
frequenters of The Ship’s bar- 
parlour; and the Quaymaster, 
by whom (as Barber Toy re- 
marked) any new way of neg- 
lecting his duties was hailed as 
a godsend. 

Mr Dewy, the auctioneer, sat 
with his clerk at the end of 
the table, arranging his papers 
and unrolling his map of the 
property. He was a fussy little 
man, and made a great pother 
because the map as soon as 
unrolled started to roll itself 
up again. He weighted one 
corner with the inkpot, and 
for a second weight reached out 
a hand for one of three hya- 
cinth vases which decorated the 
centre of the table. The bulb 
toppled over, and, sousing 
into the inkpot, sent up a jet 
d@encre, splashes of which dis- 
tributed themselves over the 
map, over the clerk, over Mr 
Baker’s neat pepper-and-salt 
suit, and over Mr Dewy’s own 
fancy waistcoat. Much blot- 
ting-paper was called into use, 
and many apologies were hast- 
ily offered to Mr Baker; in 
the midst of which commotion 
*Bias strolled into the room, 
and took a seat near the door. 

Having mopped the worst of 
the damage on the map and 
offered his handkerchief to Mr 
Baker (who declined it), Mr 
Dewy picked up a small ivory 
hammer, stained his fingers 
with an unnoticed splash of 
ink on its handle, licked them, 


wiped them carefully with his 
handkerchief, picked up the 
hammer again, and announced 
that the sale had begun. 

* Lot 1—All that Oak Cop- 
pice known as Higher Penpyll. 
Eighteen acres, one rood, eleven 
perches. Aspect south and 
south-west. . . . But there, 
gentlemen, you are all ac- 
quainted with the property, I 
make no doubt... . Any one 
present not possessed of the 
sale catalogue? Yes, I see a 
gentleman over there without 
one. Mr Chivers, would you 
oblige?” 

The clerk, still attempting 
to remove some traces of ink 
from his person, distributed 
half a dozen copies of the 
printed catalogue. He gave 
one to Cai. ‘Bias, too, held 
out a hand and received one. 

“Lot 1,” resumed Mr Dewy. 
“All that desirable woodland 
(oak coppice) known as Higher 
Penpyll. Eighteen acres and 
a trifle over. Now, what shall 
we say, gentlemen?” 

“Fifty pounds,” said Mr 
Middlecoat promptly. 

The auctioneer glanced at 
Mr Baker, who frowned. 

“Now, Mr Middlecoat! Now 
really, sir! . . . This is serious 
business, and you offer me less 
than three pounds an acre! 
The coppice is good coppice, 
too.” 

“’T will hardly pay to clear,” 
answered Mr Middlecoat. “But 
why can’t ye lump this lot in 
with the two next? .. . That’s 
my suggestion. If Mr Baker 
is agreeable? They all run in 
one streteh, so to speak; and, 
in biddin’ for the whole, a man, 
would know where he’s fo.” 
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Mr Dewy, speaking in whis- 
pers behind his palm, held 
consultation with Mr Baker. 

“Very well,” he announced 
at length. “Mr Baker, actin’ 
on behalf of Squire Willyams, 
consents to the three lots bein’ 
put up together — ong block, 
as the French would say. No 
objection? Very well, then. 
Lot 1, Higher Penpyll, eighteen 
acres, one rood, eleven perches : 
Lot 2, Lower Penpyll, forty- 
two acres, three perches— 
forty-two almost exact: Lot 3, 
Wooda Wood, forty acres, one 
rood, one perch; all in oak 
coppice, two to five years’ 
growth. What offers, gentle- 
men, for this very desirable 
timbered estate?” 

“ Three-fifty !” 

“Come, Mr Middlecoat!” 
protested the auctioneer, after 
another glance at Mr Baker. 
‘Indeed, sir, you will not 
drive me to believe as you're 
jokin’?” 

Mr Middlecoat, whose gaze 
had rested on Mr Baker, faced 
about, and, looking down the 
table, caught the eye of 
one of his supporters, who 
nodded. 

“Three-seven-five!” called 
out the supporter. 

“Four hundred !” Mr Middle- 
coat promptly capped the bid. 

“That’s a little better, gen- 
tlemen,” Mr Dewy encouraged 
them. 

Apparently, too, it was the 
best. For some three minutes 
he exhorted and rebuked them, 
but could evoke no further 
bid. There was a prolonged 
pause, The auctioneer glanced 
again at Mr Baker, who, while 
seemingly unaware of the ap- 


peal, slightly inclined his head. 
Mr Middlecoat’s eyes had 
rested on Mr Baker all the 
while. 

“One hundred acres, as you 
may say, at less than four 
pounds the acre! Well, if 
any man had prophesied this 
to me on the day when I 
entered business——” Mr 
Dewy checked himself, and 
let fall the hammer. “Mr 
Middlecoat, sir, you’re a lucky 
man.” He announced, “Lot 
4—Two arable fields, known 
as Willapare Veor and Willa- 
park Vear respectively: the 
one of six acres, one rood, 
and six perches; the other of 
three and a half acres.” 

As the auction proceeded, 
even the guileless Cai could 
not help detecting an air of 
unreality about it. Mr Middle- 
coat bade for everything. Now 
and again, if Mr Middlecoat 
miscalculated, a friend helped 
and raised the price by a very 
few pounds for Mr Middlecoat 
to try again: which Mr Middle- 
coat duly did. It became ob- 
vious that Mr Middlecoat had 
somehow possessed himself of 
a pretty close guess at what 
price Squire Willyams would 
part with each lot instead of 
“buying in”; that Mr Baker 
knew it; that the auctioneer 
knew it; that everyone in the 
room knew they knew; and 
that nobody in the room was 
disposed to prevent Mr Middle- 
coat’s acquiring whatever was 
offered. 

Under these conditions the 
sale proceeded swiftly; pleas- 
antly, and without a hitch. 
Cai cast frequent glances back 
at the door. But the minutes 
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sped on, and still Mrs Bosenna 
did not appear. 

“Lot 9.—A field known as 
Barton’s Orchard. Two perches 
only short of two acres——” 

“Say twenty-five,” said Mr 
Middlecoat carelessly. 

Again Cai glanced back. 
The farm land had been fetch- 
ing on an average some twenty 
to twenty-five pounds an acre. 
. « » Why was Mrs Bosenna 
not here? 

On an impulse — annoyed, 
perhaps, by the young farmer's 
take-it-for-granted tone— he 
called out “Thirty !” 

The auctioneer and Mr 
Baker—who had just signified, 
by a slight frown, that he 
could not accept the young 
farmer’s bid—glanced up in- 
curiously. Mr Middlecoat, too, 
turned about, not recognising 
the voice of his new “ bonnet,” 
—to use a term not unfamiliar 
in auctioneering. 

But Cai did not catch their 
glances: for at the same 
moment he, too, wheeled about 
at the sound of a deep voice by 
the door. , 

“Forty!” 

“Eh?” murmured Mr Dewy 
and Mr Baker, together taken 
by surprise. And “Hullo, 
what the dev—” began Mr 
Middlecoat, when Cai promptly 
chimed “ Fifty!” 

For the new bidder was 
’*Bias, of course: and well, in 
a flash, Cai guessed his game. 
Since Mrs Bosenna chose to 
tarry, Bias was bidding against 
him. It was a duel. Should 
*Bias win and present her 
with these coveted two acres? 
Never ! 

“Sixty!” 


“Here, I say!” Mr Middle- 
coat was heard to gasp in pro- 
test. But he too began to 
suspect a game. “Sixty-five!” 
The duel had become triangular. 

“Seventy!” 

“Kighty!” intoned Bias. 

*‘ A hundred!” Cai’s jaw was 
set. 

By this time all heads were 
turned to the new competitors. 
Two or three of the farmers 
were whispering, asking if by 
any chance there was mineral 
in dispute. One had heard— 
or so he alleged—that man- 
ganese had been discovered 
somewhere up the valley — 
before his time—but he could 
remember his father telling 
of it. 

Mr Middlecoat stepped to 
the window and glanced out 
to the square for a moment. 
He returned, and nervously 
bade “Ten more!” 

“Excuse me,” the auctioneer 
corrected him blandly; ‘the 
gentleman at the far end of 
the room—lI didn’t catch his 
name——” 

“Hunken,” said ’Bias. 

“ Captain Hunken,” prompted 
Mr Philp. 

‘“‘ Er—excuse me, Mr Middle- 
coat, but Captain Hunken has 
just offered a hundred-and- 
twenty.” 

“ And thirty !” ehimed Cai. 

“Fifty!” intoned back the 
voice by the door. 

Mr Middlecoat passed a hand 
over his brow. “ Another ten,” 
he murmured to the auctioneer. 
“Ts there a boy handy? I—I 
want to send out a message?” 

“Certainly, Mr Middlecoat,” 
agreed the accommodating but 
bewildered auctioneer, and 
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turned to his clerk. “Mr 
Chivers, would you oblige?” 

The young farmer scribbled a 
word or two on a piece of paper, 
which he folded and gave to Mr 
Chivers with some hurried in- 
struction; and Mr Chivers 
steered his way out with 
agility. But meanwhile the 
bidding for Barton’s Orchard 
had risen to two hundred. 

“Say another ten, to keep it 
going,” proposed Mr Middle- 
coat, wiping his brow although 
the weather was chilly. To 
gain time, he suggested that 
maybe there was some mis- 
take; that the gentlemen, 
maybe, had not examined the 
map of the property and might 
be bidding for some other lot 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr Baker objected to this. 
The description of the lots on 
the catalogue was precise and 
definite. The two gentlemen 
obviously knew what they were 
about. The field was a small 
field, but the soil was undeniably 
of the best, and in the interests 
of the vendor— 

“ Two hundred and thirty! ” 
interrupted ’Bias. 

“—and fifty!” bid Cai. 

There was a pause. Mr 
Dewy looked at Mr Middlecoat, 
who under his gaze admitted 
himself willing to stake two 
hundred and sixty. “Though 
tis the price of building 
land !” 

“ Apparently you are willing 
to give it rather than let the 
purchase go,” observed Mr 
Baker drily. “For aught you 
know both these gentlemen 
may be desiring it for a build- 
ing site. Did I hear: one of 
them say two-seventy -five? 


Captain — er — Hunken, if I 
caught the name?” 

“ Two-eighty,” persisted Cai. 

“ Two-ninety !” 

‘Well, make it three hun- 
dred, and I’ve done!” groaned 
Mr Middlecoat collapsing. 

“ Three——” 

“What's all this?” inter- 
rupted a voice, very sweet and 
cool in the doorway. 

“Mrs Bosenna ?—Your ser- 
vant, ma’am!” Mr Dewy rose 
halfway in his seat and made 
obeisance. ‘We are dealing 
with a lot which may concern 
you, ma’am ; for it runs ”—he 
consulted his map—“ Yes—I 
thought so—right alongside 
your property at Rilla. A 
trifle over two acres, ma’am, 
and Mr Middlecoat has just 
bid three hundred for it.” 

“ And” —began Cai: but 
Mrs Bosenna (taken though 
she must have been by sur- 
prise) was quick and frowned 
him to silence. 

‘** And a deal more than its 
value, as Captain Hocken was 
about to say. Will any fool 
bid more for such a patch ?” 

Cai and ’Bias stared to- 
gether, interrogating her. But 
there was no further bid, and 
Mr Dewy knocked down the 
lot at £300. 


“ Which,” said Mrs Bosenna 
meditatively to Dinah that 
night, “ you may call two hun- 
dred and fifty elean thrown 
into the sea. And the worst 
is that though Captain Hocken 
and Captain Hunken are a pair 
of fools and Mr Middlecoat a 
bigger fool than either—as it 
turns out, I’m the biggest fool 
of all.” 
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“How, mistress ?” 

“Why, you ninny! They 
were buying, one against the 
other, to make me a pres- 
ent, and I stepped in and 
saved young Middlecoat’s face. 
Yet,” she mused, “I don’t see 
what else he could have done. 
. . . Well, thank the Lord! 
he'll be humble now, which 
the others were and he 
wasn’t.” 

“ He’s young, anyway,” urged 
Dinah. 


“ That’s something,” her mis- 
tress conceded. “It gives the 
more time to rub in his fool- 
ishness, and he’ll never hear 
the last of it.” 

“Three hundred pounds, 
too!” ejaculated Dinah. “The 
very sound of it frightens me, 
A terrible sum to throw to 
waste.” 

“T wouldn’t say that alto- 
gether... . Yes, you may un- 
lace me. What fools men 
are!” 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE LAST CHALLENGE. 


Next Lady-day, which fell 
on a Thursday, Bias called 
upon Mrs Bosenna with his 
rent and with the pleasing 
announcement that in a week 
or so he proposed to pay her a 
further sum of seven pounds 
eight shillings and fourpence ; 
this being the ascertained half- 
year’s dividend earned by the 
hundred pounds she had in- 
trusted to his stewardship. 

She warmly commended him. 
“Close upon fifteen per cent! 
I wonder—but there! I sup- 
pose you won’t tell me how it’s 
done, not if I ask ever so?” 

’Bias looked knowing, and 
reminded her that to ask no 
questions was a part of her 
bargain. As a matter of fact 
it was also a part of his bar- 
gain with Mr Rogers, and he 
could not have told had he 
wished to tell. 

“TI suppose you’ve heard 
the latest news?” said he. 
“They've chosen me on the 
Harbour Board—Shipowners’ 
representative.” 


“T didn’t even know there 
had been an election,” 

“No more there hasn’t. 
Rogers made the vacancy, and 
managed it for me—retired in 
my favour, as you might say.” 

“Seems to me Mr Rogers 
must be weakenin’ in his 
head.” 

“Oh no, he’s not!” ’Bias 
assured her with a chuckle, 
‘But he’s pretty frail in the 
body. At his time o’ life and 
with his infirmity a man may 
be excused, surely ?” 

“T reckon,” said Mrs Bosenna, 
“ there’s few would have wept 
if Mr Rogers had superan- 
nuated himself yearsago. Now, 
if you’d told me he was turned 
out——” 

*You’re hard on Rogers!” 
he protested, tasting the joke 
of it. 

“Well, I don’t think he took 
on these jobs for his health, as 
they say ; and so it comes hard 
to believe as he goes out o’ 
them for that reason. But 
there! he may be an honester 
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man than I take him for.... 
Well, and so you’re becomin’ a 
public man too! I cengratu- 
late you.” 

“T wouldn’ call myself that,” 
said "Bias modestly. ‘But one 
or two have suggested that a 
fellow like me, with plenty of 
time on his hands, might look 
after a few small things and 
the way public money’s spent 
on’em.” He might have claimed 
that at any rate he knew more 
of harbour affairs than Cai 
could possibly know of educa- 
tion, but he did not. To their 
honour, neither he nor Cai— 
though they ruffled when face 
to face before folks—ever spoke 
an ill word behind the other’s 
back. “There’s the dredgin’, 
for one thing ; and, for another, 
the way they’re allowed to lade 
down foreign-goin’ ships is a 
scandal,” 

“Ts it the Harbour’s business 
to stop that?” 

“It ought to be somebody’s 
business.” 

“ You'll get nicely thanked,” 
she promised, “if you interfere 
—and as a shipowner’s repre- 
sentative too!” 

“There’s another matter,” 
confessed ‘Bias. ‘ They’ve 
asked me to put up for the 
Parish Council next month. 
There’s a notion that, with this 
here Diamond Jubilee comin’ 
on, the town ought to rise to 
the occasion.” 

“ And you’re the man to give 
it the lift!” said Mrs Bosenna 
gaily. “Is Captain Hocken 
standin’ too?” 

“They say so.” 

“Then I'll plump for both of 
you. Wait, though —I won’t 


promise: or when the canvass 
starts you'll both be neglectin’ 
me.” 


The next day Cai called in 
turn with his rent. “And 
there’s another little matter,” 
said he after handing it to her. 
“You remember that hundred 
pounds? Well, there’s a half- 
year’s dividend declared and 
due on it, and the cheque’s 
to arrive some time next 
week. What’s the amount, 
d’ye guess?” 

“ Satisfactory ?” 

“Seven pounds eight shillings 
and fourpence. , . . Eh? I 
thought it might astonish 

ou.” 

“Tt’s—it’s such an odd 
amount,” she murmured, 

“It’s close upon fifteen per 
cent.” 

“Yes. You took my breath 
away for the moment. I wonder 
at the way you men—I mean, 
I wonder how you do it— 
turnin’ money to such good 
account? ’Tis a gift, I suppose ; 
and you couldn’ teach me, even 
if you would.” 

Cai received the compliment 
with a somewhat guilty smile. 

“They tell me too,” she con- 
tinued, “that you are standin’ 
for the Parish Council next 
month.” 

“ Who told you ?” 

“Oh 5 4 » a little bird 1” 

Cai did not guess at ’Bias 
under this description. 

“Well, you see, with this 
here Diamond Jubilee in the 
offing, there’s a feelin’ abroad 
that the town ought to sit up, 
as the sayin’ is——” 

“And you're the man to 
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make it sit up!” said Mrs 
Bosenna gaily. 

“Well now, I want you to 
help me.” 

Mrs Bosenna started, alert 
at once and on her guard, for 
the game of fence she had 
chosen to play with these two 
demanded a constant wariness. 

But it seemed that for the 
moment Cai had no design to 
press his suit—or no direct 
design. 

“Tt’s this way,” he explained. 
“You know the stevedores, 
down at the jetties, are givin’ 
their usual Whit-Monday re- 
gatta— Passage Regatta, as 
some call it? Well, they’ve 
made me President this year.” 

“ More honours ?” 

“And I’ve offered a Cup! 
which seemed the proper thing 
to do, under the circumstances. 
‘A silver cup, value £5, pre- 
sented by the President, Caius 
Hocken, Esquire;’ it'll look 
fine ‘pon the bills, and it’s to 
go with the first prize of two 
guineas for sailin’ boats not 
exceedin’ fourteen feet over-all. 
There’s what they call a one- 
design Class o’ these in the 
harbour, which is good sport 
and worth encouragin’. There’s 
no handicap in it either: the 
first past the line takes the 
prize—always the prettiest 
kind o’ race to watch. Now 
the favour I ask is that, when 
the time comes, you'll hand 
the Cup to the winner.” 

“Tt’ll look rather marked, 
won't it?” hesitated Mrs 
Bosenna. She had as small 
@ disincli..ation as any woman 
to find herself the central 
figure in a show, and Cai 
(had he known it) was attack- 


ing one of the weakest points 
in her siege defences. But to 
accept this offer—or (if you 
prefer it) to grant the favour 
—meant a move on the board 
which might too easily lead to 
atrap. “Besides,” she objected, 
‘you can’t do that sort o' thing 
without a few words, and I’ve 
never made a public speech in 
my life.” 

‘‘You leave the speechifyin’ 
to me,” said Cai reassuringly : 
but it did not reassure her at 
all. (“Good gracious!” she 
thought. “He’s not the sort 
to take advantage of it—but 
if he did/ .. . You can never 
trust men.”’) 

Cai, misinterpreting the 
frown on her brow, went on 
to assure her further that 
he could manage a speech all 
right; at any rate, he would 
be able by Whit-Monday. He 
had—he would tell her in con- 
fidence—been taking some les- 
sons in elocution of (or, as he 
put it, “off”) Mr Peter Benny. 

“Did you ever hear tell of a 
man called Burke?” he asked. 

“’Course I did,” answered 
Mrs Bosenna, albeit the ques- 
tion startled her. “My old 
nurse told me about him often. 
He used to go about snatchin’ 
bodies.” 

Cai considered a moment, 
and shook his head. “I don’t 
think mine can be the same, 
or Benny wouldn’t have re- 
commended him so _ highly. 
There was another fellow that 
learned to be a speaker by 
practisin’ with his mouth full 
of pebbles, which struck me as 
too thoroughgoin’ altogether, 
and ‘specially when you're 
aimin’ no higher than a Parish 
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Council. To be sure,” he con- 
fessed, “I did make a start 
with a brace of peppermint 
bull’s-eyes, and pretty nigh 
choked myself. But Benny 
says that, for English public 
speakin’, there’s no such master 
as this Burke, and so I’ve sent 
for him.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Mrs 
Bosenna. ‘‘Won’t he charge 
a terrible lot ?—with travellin’ 
expenses too!” 

“His works, I mean. The 
man’s dead, and they’re in six 
volumes.” 

“You'll never get through 
’em then, between this and 
Whitsuntide. If I was you, I'd 
keep on at the peppermints.” 


Although the six volumes of 
Edmund Burke duly arrived, 
and Cai made a bold attempt 
upon their opening tractate, 
“A Vindication of Natural 
Society,”—thereby hopelessly 
bemusing himself, since he ac- 
cepted its ironical arguments 
with entire seriousness,—in the 
end he took a shorter way and 
procured Mr Benny to write 
his speeches for him. 

These he got by heart in the 
course of long morning rambles ; 
these he rehearsed with their 
accomplished author; these he 
declaimed in the solitude of his 
bed-chamber—until, one day, 
Mrs Bowldler (whom terror 
arresting, had held spellbound 
for some minutes on the land- 
ing) knocked in to know if 
Palmerston should run for the 
doctor. 

By dint (or in spite) of them 
at the election of Parish 
Councillors Caf headed the 


poll with a total of 411 votes. 
VOL. CXCII.—NO. MCLXV. 
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’*Bias, who received 366, came 
fourth on the list of elected : 
but this was no disgrace—a 
triumph rather—for one who 
had omitted to be born in the 
town. By general consent the 
honours stood easy; though, 
on the strength of his poll, 
the new Council began by 
choosing Cai for its chairman. 
On him Troy laid thereby the 
chief responsibility for the 
Jubilee festivities now but two 
months ahead. 

At this first Council meet- 
ing, and at the meetings of 
many committees subsequently 
called to make preparation for 
the great day, ’Bias said very 
little. Those—and they were 
many — who had looked for 
“ructions” between the two 
rivals, and had taken glee of 
the prospect, suffered complete 
disappointment. 

“You see,” he explained to 
Mr Rogers, “I don’t hold by 
several things Cai Hocken and 
the Committee are doin’. But 
they be doin’ ’em in the Queen’s 
honour, after their lights: and 
tisn’t fitty to use the occasion 
for quarrellin’. There's only 
one way o’ forcin’ a quarrel 
on me where Queen Victc.ia’s 
consarned, and that is by 
speakin’ ill of her.” 

“That's right,” agreed Mr 
Rogers. ‘“ You’ve common 
ground in the Widow-woman.” 

“The ——?” 

“The Widow at Windsor, as 


they call her.” 

“Oh! I thought for a 
moment——” 

‘“‘ There's widows and 
widows,” Mr Rogers blinked 
mischievously. “But look 
here — what's this — told 
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about your interferin’ dewn at 
the Harbour Road, tryin’ to get 
the Commissioners to regylate 
the ladin’ o’ vessels ?”’ 

“Well, and why not?” asked 
Bias. 

“Why not? For one thing 
you bet, it isn’ the Commis- 
sioners’ business.” 

“It ought to be somebody’s 
business to stop what’s goin’ 
on. Say ’tis mine, if you like.” 

“Look ’ee here, Cap'n 
Hunken,” said Mr Rogers, 
showing his teeth. “If that’s 
your game, better fit you was 
kickin’ up a rumpus on the 
Parish Council than puttin’ a 
spoke into honest trade. I 
didn’ make room ’pon the 
Board for you to behave in 
that style.” 

“T don’t care whether you 
did or you didn’,” retorted 
"Bias sturdily. “And ‘honest 
trade’ d’ye call it? robbin’ the 
underwriters and puttin’ sea- 
men’s lives in danger.” 

“Eh? ... Youre a nice 
man to talk, I must say! Come 
to me, yeu do, and want me to 
get you anything up to twenty 
per cent without risk. How 
d’ee think that’s done in these 
days, with every one cuttin’ 
freights? I gave you credit 
for havin’ more sense.” 

"Bias stared. ‘See here,” 
he said slowly, “if I'd known 
that hundred pound was to be 
put into any such wickedness, 
I'd have seen you further before 
trustin’ you with it. As ’tis, 
I'll trouble you 4 





‘“‘Hold hard, there!” Mr 
Rogers interrupted. ‘‘ You're 
in a tarnation hurry every 
way, ‘twould seem. Who told 
you as I’d put that hundred 


into any vessel below Plimsoll 
mark?” 

“T thought you hinted as 
much,” 

“Then you thought a long 
sight too fast. If you must 
know, you're money’s in the 
old Saltypool, and old as she 
is, that steamship might be 
my child, the way I watch over 
her.” 

“The Saltypool! Why, she’s 
the most scand’lous case as has 
gone out of harbour these three 
months!” 

“Eh?” 

“T saw her with my own 
eyes alongside No. 3 jetty 
the evenin’ before she sailed. A 
calm night it was too; and she 
with her Plimsoll well under 
and a whole line o’ trucks 
waitin’ to be shot into her. 
She went out before daybreak, 
if you remember, and God 
knows how low she was by 
that time.” 

Mr Roger’s jaw dropped. 

“The idiots!” he muttered. 
“When I told ’em 
broke off. “I say, you're not 
pullin’ my leg?” 

“ Saw her with my own eyes, 
I tell you,” "Bias assured him, 
wondering a little; for the old 
sinner’s dismay was clearly 
honest. 

“Then all I say is, you can 
call Fancy and tell her to fetch 
me a Bible, if there’s one in the 
house, an’ I’ll swear to you I 
never knew it, an’ I never seen 
it. What’s more, I'll sack the 
captain, an’ I'll sack the mate. 
What’s more, I'll eable dis- 
missal out to Philadelphy. 
What’s more——” 

“There, there!” interposed 
"Bias. “ You didn’ know, and 
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enough said! I don’t want 
any man thrown out of em- 
ploy. ’Tis the system I’m out 
to spoil.” 

“Skippers are a_ trouble- 
without-end in these days,” Mr 
Rogers muttered on, staring 
gloomily at the fire in the 
grate; “specially to a man 
crippled like me. . . . You 
spend years sarchin’ for a fool, 
an’ you no sooner get the 
treasure, as you think — one 
you can trust for a plain 
ord’nary fool in all weathers 
—than he turns out a dam 
fool!” 

On his way from the ship- 
chandler’s "Bias ran against 
Mr Philp, who paused in the 
roadway and eyed him, chew- 
ing a piece of news and chuck- 
ling. 

“That friend o’ yours is a 
wonner!” preluded Mr Philp. 
“* Meanin’ Caius Hocken ? ” 

“Who else? ... He’s goin’ 
a great pace in these days; 
but you won’t tell me he has 
flown out o’ that range? Yes, 
tis Cap’n Hocken I mean ; our 
Mayor, as you may call him ; 
and there’s some as looks to see 
a silver cradle yet in his mayor- 
alty.” ; 

“ What's the latest?” ‘Bias 
could not help putting the 
question, yet despised himself 
for it. 

“ He’s President of the Steve- 
dores’ Regatta this year.” 

“Get along with your news 
—I heard it ten days ago.” 

“So you did, for I told you 
myself. But he’s giving 


silver cup for the 14- foot 
race,” 
“ And I heard that too.” 
“Ay: but what you don’t 
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know, maybe, is that he’s been 
up to Rilla Farm tryin’ to per- 
suade Mrs Bosenna to attend 
on the Committee-ship an’ 
hand the cup—his ewp—to the 
winner.” 

‘* She’s never consented ? ” 

“Now I call that a master- 
stroke. That’s the bold way 
to win a woman. ‘Come along 
o’ me, my dear, an’ find your- 
self the lady patroness, life- 
size... . Madam, you'll excuse 
the liberty,—but may I have 
the igstreme honour to request 
you to take my arm in the full 
view of all this here assembled 
rabble?’ So arm-in-arm it is, 
up the deck, and ‘Ladies an’ 
Gentlemen ’—meanin’ ‘ Atten- 
tion, pray, all you scum o’ the 
earth’ — ‘I'll trouble you to 
observe strick silence while this 
lady, with whom you are all 
familiar Aa 

“ Steady on!” 

“Well, ‘familiar’ is too 
strong a word, as you say. 
‘While this lady, with whom 
you're all acquainted, presents 
the gallant winner with a cup, 
value Five Pounds, which you 
may have reckoned as an 
igstravagance when you heard 
I was the donor, but will now 
reckernise as a sprat to catch 
a whale—that is, unless you’re 
even bigger fools than I take 
ye for. ‘Twas with the great- 
est difficulty I indooced Mrs 
Bosenna——’” 

“She never would!” swore 
Bias. 

“Well, as a matter o’ fact, 
she hasn’t. But you'll allow 
the trick was clever, and no- 
thin’ more left for the woman, 
if she’d yielded, but to be 
carried straight off to the altar. 
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’T would have been expected of 
her, and no less,” 

“ What has she done?” 

“Taken a wise an’ womanly 
course, as I hear. ‘No,’ says 
she, ‘I'll go to bottomless brim- 
stone before lendin’ myself to 
such a dodge’—or words to 
that effect. ‘But I'll tell ’ee 
what I will do,’ says she, ‘I'll 
offer this here silver cup on my 
own account, an’ give it with 
my own hands to the winner. 
And you can stand by,’ says 
she, ‘an’ look as pompous as 
you please.’ Either that, or 
that in so many words. I’m 
givin’ you the gist of it, as it 
reached me.” 

“Thank ’ee,” said "Bias, per- 
pending and digging up the 
roadway with the point of his 
stick, ‘‘’Tis to be her own 
prize, you say?” 

“ Yes, an’ presented with her 
own hands. If I was you— 
bein’ a trifle late as you are on 
the handicap—I’d sail in an’ 
collar that prize. "Twould be 
a facer for him.” 

“No time.” 

“ Whit-Monday’s not till the 
seventh o’ June, Four clear 
weeks: an’ Boatbuilder Wyatt 
could knock you up a shell 
in half that time. He gets 
cleverer with every boat of the 
class ; and with a boat built to 
race once only he could make 
pretty well sure.” 

Later that afternoon Mr 
Philp, who never lost an 
occasion to advertise himself, 
paid a call on Mr Wyatt, boat- 
builder. 

“T found a new customer 
for you this afternoon,” he 
announced, winking mysteri- 
ously, “If Cap'n Hunken 


should call along you'll know 
what I mean.” 


On his homeward road the 
industrious man had a stroke 
of good luck. He espied Cap- 
tain Hocken, and made haste 
to overtake him. 

“Good evenin’, Cap’n Cai!” 

“Ah —Mr Philp? Good 
evenin’ to ’ee.” 

“It’s like a providence my 
meetin’ you; for as it chances 
you was the last man in my 
mind. I happened down to 
Wyatt's yard just now, and— 
if you'll believe me — there’s 
reason to believe he'll get an 
order to-morrow for another 
14-footer.” 

“Ay?... What for?” 

“Why, to enter for the cup 
you're givin’ on Whit-Monday.” 

‘“ You’re mistaken,” said Cai. 
“Tis Mrs Bosenna that’s givin’ 
the cup, not I.” 

“What? With her own 
hands?” 

“To be sure. Why not?” 

“Then that accounts for it,” 
said Mr Philp gleefully, rub- 
bing his hands. “He’s a deep 
one, is your friend Hunken! 
It did strike me as odd, too— 
his givin’ an order to Wyatt 
in all this hurry: but now I 
understand.” 

“Drat the man! what is it 
you understand ?” 

“Why, as you know, Wyatt 
can knock him a shell together 
that'll win the race under 
everybody’snose. ’Tis a child’s- 
play, if you don’t mind castin’ 
the boat next day an’ content 
yourself with scantlin’ like a 
packin’ case. At least, ’twould 
be child’s-play to any one but 
Wyatt, who can’t help buildin’ 
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solid, to save his life. If the 
man had consulted me, I’d 
have recommended Mitchell. 
Mitchell never had a length o’ 
seasoned wood in his store: he 
can’t afford the capital. But 
to my mind he can—take him 
as & workman—shape a boat 
better than Wyatt ever did 
et.” 

“And to mine,” Cai agreed. 

“The cunning of it, too! He 
to take the prize from her 
under your nose and you 
standin’ by and lookin’ foolish. 
For, let alone the craft, they 
say Cap’n Hunken can handle 
a small boat to beat any man 
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in this harbour. He cleared a 
whole prize-list out in Barba- 
does, I’ve heard.” 

“What, "Bias? Don’t you 
be afraid. He can’t steer a 
small boat for nuts.” 

“Dear me! Then I must 
have been misinformed, in- 
deed.” 

“You have been,” Cai 
assured him. “T reckon 
Mitchell can knock up a boat 
to give fits to anything of 
Wyatt’s; and if ‘Bias — if 
Cap’n Hunken is countin’ on 
Wyatt to help him put the 
fool on me, it may happen he’ll 
learn better.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—PASSAGE REGATTA, 


“Tis good to wear a bit of 
colour again,” said Mrs Bosenna 
on Regatta morning, as she 
stood before her glass pinning 
to her bodice a huge bow of 
red, white, and blue ribbons. 
“Black never did become me.” 

“It becomes ye well enough, 
mistress, and ye know it,” 
contradicted Dinah. 

“Tis monotonous, anyway. 
I can’t see why we poor widow- 
women should be condemned to 
wear it for life.” 

“ You bain’t,” Dinah contra- 
dicted again, and added slily, 
“D’ye wish me to fetch wit- 
nesses ? ” 


Her mistress, tittivating the .. . 


ribbons, ignored the question. 
“IT do think we might be 
allowed to wear colours now 
and again—say on Sundays. 
As it is, I daresay many will 
be pickin’ holes in my charac- 
ter, even for this little out- 
brea ” 


“There’s a notion, now! 
Why, ’tis Queen Victodry’s 
Year—and a pretty business 
if one widow mayn’t pay her 
respects to another!” 

“It do always seem strange 
to me,” Mrs Bosenna mused. 

“What?” 

“Why, that the Queen 
should be a widow, same as 
any one else.” 

“Low fever,” said Dinah. 
“And I’ve always heard as 
the Prince Consort had a deli- 
cate constitution.” 

“Tt happened before I was 
born,” said Mrs  Bosenna 
vaguely, “Think o’ that, now! 
And yet ‘twasn’t the 
widowin’ I meant so much as 


the marryin’. I can’t manage 


to connect it in my mind with 
folks so high up in the world 
as Kings and Queens. 
intimate.” 

“You may bet Providence 
tempers it to ‘em somehow,” 


Tis so 
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opined Dinah. “If they didn’ 
have families, what'd become 
o’ English history ?” 


If any tongues wagged 
against Mrs Bosenna for wear- 
ing the patriotic colours that 
day, they were not heard in 
the holiday crowd at the 
Passage Slip when, with nicely 
calculated unpunctuality, she 
arrived, at 11.32 (the time 
appointed having been 11.15), 
to be conveyed on board the 
Committee vessel. (It should 
be explained here that the 
aquatic half of Troy’s Passage 
Regatta is compressed within 
the forenoon: at midday Troy 
dines, and even on holidays 
observes Greenwich time for 
that event. Moreover, the 
afternoon sports of bicycle 
racing, steeplechasing, polo- 
bending, &c., were preluded in 
those days—before an electric- 
power station worked the haul- 
age on the jetties—by a pro- 
cession of huge horses, highly 
groomed and bedecked with 
ribbons: and this procession, 
starting at 1 P.M. allowed the 
avid holiday-keeper small mar- 
gin for dallying over his meal.) 

Mrs Bosenna reached the 
slip to find Cai waiting below 
in a four-oared boat which he 
had borrowed from the Clerk of 
the Course. A large red en- 
sign drooped from a staff and 
trailed in the water astern: 
the crew wore scarlet stocking- 
caps: bright cushions disposed 
in the stern-sheet added a 
touch of luxury to this pomp 
and circumstance. It might 
not rival the barge of Cleo- 
patra upon Cydnus; but the 
shore-crowd, under whose eyes 


it had been waiting for close 
upon twenty minutes, voted it 
to be a very creditable turn- 
out ; and Cai, watch in hand, 
was at least as impatient as 
Mark Antony. Off the Com- 
mittee Ship, a cable’s length 
up the river, the penultimate 
race (ran-dan pulling- boats) 
was finishing amid banging 
of guns and bursts of music 
from the “Troy Town Band,” 
saluting the winner with “See 
the Conquering Hero Comes,” 
the second boat with strains 
consecrated to first and second 
prize-winners in Troy Harbour 
since days beyond the span of 
living memory, even as all 
races start to the less classical 
but none the less immemorial 
air of “Off She goes to Wallop 
the Cat.” 

The crowd parted and made 
passage for Mrs Bosenna to 
descend the slip-way: for Troy 
is always polite. Its politeness, 
however, seldom takes the form 
of reticence; and as she de- 
scended she drew a double 
broadside of neighbourly good- 
days and congratulations, with 
audible comments from the 
back rows on her personal ap- 
pearance. 

“ Mornin’, Mrs Besenna—an’ 
a brave breast- knot you're 
wearin’ !” 

“ Han’some, id’n-a?” 

“Handsome, sure ’nough!” 

“Fresh coloured as the day 
she was wed... . Good 
mornin’, ma’am! Good morn- 
in’, Mrs Bosenna—an’ a proper 
Queen of Sheba you be, all 
glorious within.” 

“What a thing ’tis to have 
money!” remarked a meditat- 
ive voice deep in the throng. 
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“Eh, Billy, my son, it cures 
half the ills o’ life,” responded 
another. 

“’Tis a mysterious thing,” 
hazarded a woman—‘“a dis- 
pensation you may call it, 
how black suits some com- 
plexions while others can’t 
look at it.” 

“An’ ‘tis your sex’s per- 

versity,” spoke up a male, 
“that them it don’t suit be 
apt to wear it longest ”—where- 
at several laughed, for where 
everybody is good - humoured 
the feeblest wittieism will 
pass. 
Mrs Bosenna heard these 
comments, but acknowledged 
them only by a scarcely per- 
ceptible heightening of colour. 
She went down the slip-way 
royally, with Dinah in close 
attendance: and Cai, catching 
sight of her and pocketing his 
watch, snatehed up a boat- 
hook to draw the boat’s 
quarter alongside the slip, 
while with his disengaged 
hand he lifted the brim of 
a@ new and glossy top-hat. 

“Am I disgracefully late?” 
Without waiting for his 
answer, as he handed her 
aboard she exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
and what a crowd of boats! 
... I never felt so nervous 
in all my life,” 

“There’s no need,” said Cai 
—who himself, two minutes 
before, had been desperately 
nervous. He seated himself 
beside her and took the tiller. 
“Push her out, port - oars! 
Ready ?—Give way, all!... 
There’s no need,” he assured 
her, sinking his voice; “I 
never saw ye look a properer 
sight. Maybe ’tis the bunch 


o ribbon sets ’ee off — Tis 
the first time ye’ve worn 
colour to my recollection.” 

“Dead black never suited 
me.” 

“TI wouldn’ say that... . 
But,” added Cai, upon a happy 
thought, “if that’s so, you 
know where to find excuse to 
leave off wearin’ it.” 

“Hush!” she commanded. 
“ How can you talk so with all 
these hundreds of eyes upon 
us?” 

“T don’t care.” Cai’s voice 
rose recklessly. 

‘“‘Oh, hush! or the crew’ll 
hear us.” 

“T don’t care, I tell you.” 

“But I do—I care very 
much, ... You don’t pay me 
compliments when we're alone,” 
she protested, changing the 
subject slightly. 

“T mean. ’em all the time.” 

“Well, since compliments 
are flyin’ to-day, that’s a fine 
new hat you’re wearin’. And 
I like the badge in your but- 
tonhole: red with gold letters 
—it gives ye quite a smart 
appearance, What’s the writ- 
in’ on it?” 

“< President.’ ’Tis the only 
red-and-gold badge in the 
show. Smart? I tell ’ee I’m 
feelin’ smart.” 

It was indeed Cai’s day—his 
hour, rather—of triumph. He 
had played a winning stroke, 
boldly, under the public eye: 
and a hundred comments of 
the sightseers, as he steered 
through the press of boats to 
the Committee Ship, testified 
to his success. Though he 
could not hear, he felt them. 

—‘“ Well!” 
—‘“Proper cuttin’-out ex- 
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pedition, as you might call 
it.” 


— And she with a great 
bunch o’ ribbons pinned on 
her, that no-one shan’t miss 
the meanin’ of it.” 

—‘ Well, I always favoured 
Cap’n Hocken’s chance, for 
my part. An’, come to think 
of it, tis more fitty ’t should 
happen so. When all’s said 
an’ done, t’other’s a foreigner, 
as you might say, from the 
far side o’ the Duchy: an’ if 
old Bosenna’s money is to 
go anywhere, why then, bein’ 
Troy - earned, let it go to a 
Troy man.” 

—“‘But ‘tis a facer for 
Cap’n Hunken, all the same. 
Poor chap, look at ’en.” 

—“Where? .. . I don’t 
see’ en.” 

—“ Why, forward there, on 
the Committee Ship: leanin’ 
up against the bulwarks an’ 
lookin’ as if he’d swallowed 
a dog.” 

—‘ There, there! ... And 
some plucky of the man to 
stand up to it, ‘stead of 
walkin’ off an’ drownin’ his- 
self. I like a man as can 
take a knock-down blow 
standing up. ‘Tis a rare 
occurrence in these days.” 


Mrs Bosenna, too, whose 
wealth (pleasant enough, for 
the comforts it procured, 
pleasanter, perhaps, for an 
attendant sense of security, 
pleasantest of all, it may be, 
for a further sense of power 
and importance, secretly en- 
joyed) had, as yet, of public 
acknowledgment taken little 
toll beyond the deference of 
tradesmen when she went 
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shopping, felt herself of a 
sudden caught up to an em- 
inence the very giddiness of 
which was ecstacy. It is pos- 
sible that, had Cai claimed her 
there and then, before the 
crowd, she would have yielded 
with but a faint protest. You 
must not think that she lost 
her head for a moment. On 
the contrary, during her tri- 
umphal convoy she saw every- 
thing with remarkable dis- 
tinctness. She knew well 
enough that some scores of 
women, all around, were envy- 
ing her, yet admiring in spite 
of their envy. Without hear- 
ing them, she could almost 
tell what comments were 
uttered in boat after boat 
as she passed. But what 
mattered their envy, so long 
as they admired? Nay, what 
mattered their envy, so long 
as they envied? The tonic 
north wind, the sunshine, the 
sparkle of the water, the gay 
lines of bunting flickering from 
stem to stern of the Committee 
Ship, the invigorating blare of 
the Troy Town Band, now 
throwing its soul into “ Cham- 
pagne Charlie,” the propulsion 
of the oars that seemed to 
snatch her and sweep her 
forward past wondering faces 
to high destiny, — all these 
were wings, and lifted her 
spirit with them. She began 
to understand what it must 
feel like to be a Queen, or 
(at least) a Prime Minister’s 
wife. 

“Ea-sy all! In oars! ... 
Bow, stand by to check her!” 

Cai called his orders clearly, 
sharply, in the tone of a 
master of men. A score of 
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boats hampered approach to 
the accommodation ladder; 
but those that had occupants 
were obediently thrust - wide 
to make way, and easily as 
in a barge of state Mrs 
Bosenna was brought along- 
side. A dozen hands checked 
the way of the boat, now 
abruptly. Other hands were 
stretched to help her up the 
ladder, which she ascended 
with smiling and_ graceful 
agility. On the deck, at the 
head of it, stood the Hon. 
Secretary, with the silver cup 
ready, nursed in the crook of 
his arm. It was a handsome 
cup, and it flashed in the 
sunlight. The Hon. Secretary 
doffed his yachting cap. A 
dozen men close behind him 
doffed their caps at the sig- 
nal. They were the successful 
competitors of the dinghy race, 
mixed up with committee-men: 
they had come to receive their 
prizes. The competing boats, 
their sails lowered, had been 
brought alongside, and lay 
tethered, trailing off from 
the ship’s quarter, rubbing 
shoulders in a huddle. 

Cai, mounting to the deck 
close behind Dinah, who had 
followed her mistress, was met 
by the Hon. Secretary with 
the announcement that every- 
thing had been ready these 
ten minutes. 

Almost before she could 
catch her breath, Mrs Bosenna 
found the cup thrust into her 
hands; the band in the fore 
part of the vessel ceased—or, to 
speak more accurately, smoth- 
ered—‘‘ Champagne Charlie” ; 
the group before her fell back 
to form a semicircle and urged 
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forward the abashed first prize- 
winner, who stood rubbing one 
ankle against another and 
awkwardly touching his fore- 
lock, while a silence fell, broken 
only by voices from the boats 
around calling “Order! Or-der 
for the speech !” 

Mrs Bosenna, recognising 
the champion in spite of his 
blushes, collected her courage, 
smiled, and said— 

“Why, ’tis Walter Sobey!” 

“Servant, ma’am!” Mr 
Sobey touched his forelock 
again and grinned, as who 
should add, “You and me, 
ma’am, meets in strange 
places.” 

“Well, I never! .. . How 
things do turn out!” It 
crossed Mrs Bosenna’s mind 
that on the last occasion of her 
addressing a word to Walter 
Sobey he had been employed 
by her to cart manure for her 
roses: and across this recol- 
lection floated a sense of money 
wasted—for to what service 
could Walter Sobey, inhabit- 
ant of a three-roomed cottage, 
put a two-handled loving-cup 
embossed in silver? 

There was no time, however, 
for hesitation. . . . With the 
most gracious of smiles she 
took the cup in both hands, 
and presented it to the 
champion. 

“’Tis good, anyhow, to feel 
it goes to a neighbour: and 
—and if the worst comes to 
the worst, Walter, you can al- 
ways take it back to the shop 
and change it for something 
useful.” 

“ Thank’ee, ma’am,” said Mr 
Sobey, taking the cup respect- 
fully. He backed a pace or 
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two, gazed around, and caught 
the eye of the Hon. Secretary. 
“There's @ money prize, too, 
attached to it—ain’t there?” 
he was heard to ask. “ Least- 
ways, "twas so said ’pon the 
bills.” Mr Sobey was proud of 
his victory; the prouder be- 
cause he had built the winning 
boat with his own hands, 
(Very luckily for him, at the 
last moment Captain Hocken 
had judged it beneath the 
dignity of a Regatta President 
to compete; and Captain Hun- 
ken, missing his rival at the 
starting -line, had likewise 
withdrawn from the contest.) 

“ Certainly,” agreed the Hon. 


Seeretary. “Two guineas. 
Hi, there, aft! Where's Mr 
Willett?” 


Other voices carried back the 
call,and presently the Treasurer, 
Mr Willett—a pursey little man 
with enormous side-whiskers— 
came hurrying forward from 
the after-eompanion, where he 
had been engaged in hearing a 
protest from an excited dis- 
putant—a competitor in the 
16-foot class—who had in fact 
come in last, even on his 
handicap, but with a clear 
notion in his own mind, and 
an array of arguments to con- 
vince others, that he was en- 
titled to the prize. Such mis- 
understandings were frequent 
enough at Passage Regatta, 
and mainly because Mr Willett, 
whom nobody cared to cashier 
—he had been Treasurer for so 
many years—had as a rule 
imbibed so much beer in the 
course of the forenoon that any 
one argument appeared to him 
as cogent as any other. He 


seemed, in fact, to delight in 
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hearing a case from every 
point of view; and by conse- 
quence it could be seourely 
predicted of any given race in 
Passage Regatta that “You 
had never lost till you’d won.” 

Now, on Cai’s secret recom- 
mendation the Committee had 
engaged the boy Palmerston— 
who was quick at sums—to 
stand by Mr Willett during 
the forenoon and count out the 
cash for him. The Treasurer 
(it was argued) would be sus- 
picious of help from a grown 
man; whereas he could order 
a boy about, and even cuff 
his head on emergency. So 
Palmerston, seated by the 
after-companion, had spent a 
great part of the morning in 
listening to disputes, and 
counting out money as soon 
as the disputes were settled. 
Nor was objection taken—as 
it might have been at more 
genteel fixtures—to a part of 
the prize being produced from 
Palmerston’s mouth, in which 
he had a knack of storing petty 
cash, for convenience of access 
—and for safety too, to-day, 
since he had discovered a hole 
in one of his pockets. 

Mr Willett then, rising and 
cutting short an altereation 
between two late competitors 
in the 16-foot race, came hur- 
rying forward with Palmer- 
ston, ever loyal, in his wake. 
For the boy, without blaming 
any one, anxious only to fulfil 
a responsibility that weighed 
on him, was aware that Mr 
Willett— whether considered 
as @ man or as a treasurer— 
had taken in overmuch beer, 
and might need support in 
either capacity or in both. 
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But while Mr Willett ad- 
vanced, in a series of hasty 
plunges,—as though the Com- 
mittee vessel were ploughing 
the deep with all sail set,— 
voices around Mrs Bosenna 
had already begun to call for 
a speech; jand the cry was 
quickly taken up from the 
many boats overside, now 
gathered in a close throng. 

“A speech! a speech!” 

Mrs Bosenna laughed, and 
turned about prettily. 

“T did not bargain for any 
speech,” she protested. “ I— 
in fact I never made a speech 
in my life. If—if Captain 
Hocken would say a few 
words-———” 

“Ay, Cap’n,” exhorted a 
voice, “speak up for her, like 
@ man now! Seems to us 
she’ve given you the right.” 

There was a general laugh, 
and it brought a heightened 
flush to Mrs Bosenna’s cheek. 
Cai, not noting it, cleared his 
throat and doffed his tall hat. 
“Here, hold this,” said he, 
catching sight of Palmer- 
ston, and cleared his throat 
again. 

“Friends and naybours,” 
said he, and this opening 
evoked loud applause. As it 
died down, he _ continued, 
“Friends and naybours, this 
here has been a most success- 
ful regatta. Of which, as a 
fitting conclusion, the Brave 
has received his reward at the 
hands of the Fair.” 

“Lord! he means hisself!” 
interrupted a giggling voice 
from one of the boats. 

This interruption called forth 
a storm of applause. Oars 
were rattled on rowlocks and 





feet began stamping on bottom 
boards. 

“By the Brave,” continued 
Cai, pitching his voice higher, 
“IT mean, of course, our re- 
spected fellow-citizen, Mr 
Walter Sobey, whose hand- 
ling of his frail craft-——” 

(“Hear! Hear!”) 

“Whose handling of his 
frail craft to-day was of a 
natur’ to surprise and delight 
all beholders.” 

At this point Mr Willett, the 
Treasurer, who had for some 
seconds been staring at the 
speaker with a glazed un- 
certain eye, interrupted in a 
voice thick with liquor— 

“The question is, Who wants 
me?” 

“ Nobody, you d—d old fool !” 
snapped the Hon. Secretary. 
*Can’t you see Cap’n Hocken 
is makin’ a speech ?” 

“ T gee,” answered Mr Willett 
with drunken deliberation, 
“and, whats more, I don’t 
think much of it. . . . Gentle- 
men over there ’pears t’ a 
with me,” he added: for from 
the rear of the group a scorn- 
ful laugh had endorsed his 
criticism. 

“Any one can tell what 
hasn’t agreed with you this 
mornin’,” retorted the Hon. 
Secretary, still more angrily. 
“Go home, and 

But Cai had lifted a hand. 
“No quarrelling, please!” he 
commanded, and resumed, ‘‘ As 
I was sayin’, ladies and gentle- 
men—or as I was about to say 
—the handlin’ of a small boat 
demands certain gifts or, er, 
qualities; and these gifts and, 
er, qualities bein’ the gifts and, 
h’m, qualities what made Eng- 
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land such as we see her to-day, 
—a sea-farin’ nation an’ fore- 
most at that,—it follows that 
we cannot despise them if we 
wish hef to occupy the same 
position in the futur’—which 
to my mind is education in a 
nutshell.” 

Again the scornful laugh 
echoed from the back of the 
crowd, and this time Cai knew 
the voice. It stung him the 
more sharply, as in a flash he 
recollected that the phrase 
“education in a nutshell” 
belonged properly to a later 
paragraph, and in his flurry he 
had dragged it in prematurely. 
His audience applauded, but 
Cai swung about in wrath. 

“My remarks,” said he, 
“don’t seem to commend 
themselves to one o' my 
hearers. But I’m talkin’ now 
on a subjec’ about which I 
know som’at—not about 
ploughin’.” 

The thrust was admirably 
delivered: the more adroitly 
in that, on the edge of deliver- 
ing it, he had paused with a 
self-depreciatory smile. Its 
point was taken up on the 
instant. The audience on deck 
sent up a roar of laughter, 
and the roar spread and 
travelled away from the ship 
in a widening circle as from 
boat to boat the shrewd hit 
was reported. Distant explo- 
sions of mirth were still greet- 
ing it, when Cai, finding voice 
again, and wisely cutting out 
his prepared peroration, con- 
cluded as follows :— 

“ Any way, friends and nay- 
bours, I can wind up with 
something as’ll commend itself 
to everybody: and that is by 
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wishing success to Passage 
Regatta, and askin’ ye to give 
three cheers for Mrs Bosenna. 
Hip—hip——” 

‘*Hoo-ray! hoo-ray! hoo- 
ray!” The cheers were given 
with a will and*passed down 
the river in rolling echoes. But 
before the last echo died away 
—while Mrs Bosenna smiled 
her acknowledgment —as the 
band formed up for “God Save 
the Queen”—as they lifted 
their instruments and_ the 
bandmaster tapped the music- 
stand with his baton,—at the 
top of his voice ’Bias delivered 
his counter-stroke. 

“And one more for Peter 
Benny !” 

There was a momentary 
hush, and then—for Troy’s 
sense of humour is impartial, 
and every one knew from what 
source Captain Hocken derived 
his public eloquence—the air 
was rent with shout upon shout 
of merriment. Even the band 
caught the contagion. The 
drummer drew a long applau- 
sive rattle from his side-drum ; 
the trombone player sawing the 
air with his instrument, as if 
with a fret-saw, evoked noises 
not to be described. 

In the midst of this general 
mirth — while Cai stood his 
ground, red to the ears, and 
Mrs Bosenna plucked nervously 
at the tassel of her sunshade— 
"Bias came thrusting forward, 
shouldering his way through 
the press. But ’Bias’s face 
reflected none of the mirth he 
had awakened. 

“T mayn’t know much about 
ploughin’, Cai Hocken ” he 


began. 
“Ah? Good day, Captain 
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Hunken!” interposed Mrs 
Bosenna. 

“Good-day to you, ma’am.” 
He raised his hat without 
answering her smile. Then, 
with a gesture that dismissed 
the tactful interruption, “I 
mayn’t know much about 
ploughin’, though it sticks in 
my mind that as between us 
the judges handed me the 
stakes, even at that. But at 
handlin’ a boat—one o’ these 
here dingheys if you will, an’ if 
you care to make good your 
words % 

“ What was my words?” 

“Oh, I beg pardon.” Bias 
corrected himself with a snort 
of contempt. ‘‘ Peter Benny’s 
words,’ maybe I should have 
said: but ‘education in a nut- 
shell’ was the expression.” 

“T’ll take you up—when and 
where you please, and for any 
money,” Cai challenged, white 
to the lips and shaking with 
rage. 

“A five-pound note, if you 
will.” 

“As you please. ... I 
haven’t five pound here, upon 
me.” 

“Nor I, as it happens. But 
here’s a sovereign for ear- 
nest.” 

“ Here’s another to cover it, 
anyway. Who'll hold the 
stakes? . . . Will you, 
ma'am?” Cai appealed to Mrs 
Bosenna. 

“Certainly not,” she an- 
swered, tapping the deck 
angrily with the ferrule of 
her sunshade. ‘“ And I wonder 
how you two can behave so 
foolish before folks.” 

But for the moment they 
were past her control. 





“Here... Pam! Pam will 
do, eh?” 

“ Well as another.” 

“Right. Here, Pam, take 
hold o’ this sovereign and keep 
it careful!” 

“Mine too. . . . That makes 
the wager, eh?” 

“For five pounds ?” 

“Five pounds, Right.” 

“ Boats?” 

“IT don’t care. Our own 
two, or draw lots for any 
two here, as you please.” 

“ But — gentlemen!” inter- 
posed the Hon. Secretary. 

“Now, don’t you start inter- 
ferin’”—’Bias turned on him 
sullenly. “Else you might 
chance to get what you don’t 
like.” 

“Oh, they’re mad!” wailed 
Mrs Bosenna, and Dinah was 
heard to murmur, “You've 
pushed ’em too far, mistress: 
an’ don’t say as I didn’ warn 
you!” 

“IT—I was only goin’ to 
suggest, gentlemen,” urged the 
Hon. Secretary, “it bein’ al- 
ready ten minutes past noon, 
and everybody waitin’ for ‘God 
Save the Queen.’” 

“Hullo!” hailed a voice 
alongside, at the foot of the 
accommodation table; and Mr 
Philp’s top hat, Mr Philp’s 
deceptively jovial face, Mr 


Philp’s body clad in mourning: 


weeds, climbed successively into 
view. “There, naybours!” he 
announced. “I’m in the nick 
of time, after all, it seems,— 
though when I heard the 
church clock strike twelve it 
sent my heart into my mouth.” 
He stood and panted. 

“Ah! good-day, Mr Philp!” 
Mrs Bosenna turned, hailing 
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his intervention, and advanced 
to shake hands. 

“Good-day to you, ma’am. 
Been enjoyin’ yourself, I hope?” 
said Mr Philp, somewhat taken 
aback by the warmth of her 
greeting. 

“A most successful Regatta 
. . - don’t you agree?” 

“T might, ma’am,” answered 
Mr Philp solemnly. “I don’t 
doubt it, ma’am. But as a 
matter of fact I have just come 
from a funeral.” 

“Oh! . . . I—I beg your 
pardon—I didn’t know——” 

“There’s no call to apologise, 
ma’am, . .. The deceased was 
not a relative. A farm-servant, 
ma’am—female—at the far end 
of the parish: Tuckworthy’s 
farm, to be precise: and the 
woman, Sarah Jane Oollins by 
name. Probably you didn’t 
know her. No more did I 
except by sight: but a very 
respectable woman—a case of 
Bright’s disease. In the midst 
of life we are in death, and, 
much as I enjoy Passage Re- 
gatta——” 

“You have missed it then?” 

“The woman had saved 
money, ma’am. There was 4 
walled grave by request.” Mr 
Philp sighed over this remem- 
bered consolation. “She could 
not help it clashin’, poor soul.” 

“No, indeed!” 

“And you may or may not 
have noticed it, ma’am, but 


when a man sets duty before 
pleasure, often as not he gets 
rewarded. Comin’ back along 
the town before the streets filled, 
I picked up a piece o’ news, 
and hurried along with it. I 
reckoned it might be of interest 
if I could reach here ahead of 
‘God Save the Queen.’” 

“Gracious! What has hap- 
pened?” Mrs Bosenna clasped 
her hands. Indeed, Mr Philp, 
big with his news and im- 
portant, had somehow contrived 
to overawe everyone on deck. 

“The news is,” he announced 
slowly, “that the Saltypool has 
gone down, within fifty miles 
of Philadelphia. Crew saved 
in the boats. Cable reached 
Mr Rogers at eleven o’clock, 
and ”’—he paused impressively, 
“there and then Rogers had a 
second stroke. Point o’ death, 
they say.” 

Above the sympathetic mur- 
mur of Mr Philp’s audience 
there broke, on the instant, a 
gasping cry—followed by a yet 
more terrible sound, as of one 
in the last agony of strangula- 
tion. 

All turned, as Palmerston— 
dashing forward between the 
musioc-stands of the band and 
scattering them to right and 
left — flung himself between 
Cai and Bias at their very 
feet. 

“Masters — masters! I’ve 
a-swallowed the stakes!” 


(To be concluded.) 
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TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 
VIL FLOSS MEROATORUM. 


PART II. 


“OQ, MELLOW be thy malmsey,” grunted Ben 
Filling the Clerk another cup. 
“The peal,” 


Quoth Clopton, “is not ended, but the pause 
In ringing, chimes to a deep inward ear 
And tells its own deep tale. Silence and sound, 
Darkness and light, mourning and mirth,—no tale, 
No painting, and no music, nay, no world, 
If God should cut their fruitful marriage-knot. 
A shallow sort to-day would fain deny 
A hell, sirs, to this boundless universe. 
To such I say ‘no hell, no Paradise !’ 
Others would fain deny the topless towers 
Of heaven, and make this earth a hell indeed. 
To such I say, ‘the unplumbed gulfs of grief 
Are only theirs for whom the blissful chimes 
Ring from those unseen heights.’ This earth, mid-way, 
Hangs like a belfry where the ringers grasp 
Their ropes in darkness, each in his own place, 
Each knowing, by the tune in his own heart, 
Never by sight, when he must toss through heaven 
The tone of his own bell. Those bounded souls 
Have never heard our chimes! Why, sirs, myself 
Simply by running up and down the scale 
Descend to hell or soar to heaven. My bells 
Height above height, deep below deep, respond ! 
Their scale is infinite. Dare I, for one breath, 
Dream that one note hath crowned and ended all, 
Sudden I hear, far, far above those clouds, 
Like laughing angels, peal on golden peal, 
Innumerable as drops of April rain, 
Yet every note distinct, round as a pearl, 
And perfect in its place, a chime of law, 
Whose pure and boundless mere arithmetic 
Climbs with my soul to God.” 

Ben looked at him, 


Gently. ‘Resume, old moralist,” he said. 
“On to thy marriage-bells |” 


“The fairy-tales 
Are wiser than they know, sirs. All our woes 
Lead on to those celestial marriage-bells. 
The world’s a-wooing ; and the pure City of God 
Peals for the wedding of our joy and pain ! 
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This was well seen of Richard Whittington ; 
For only he that finds the London streets 
Paved with red flints, at last shall find them paved 
Like to the Perfect City, with pure gold. 
Ye know the world! what was a London waif 
To Hugh Fitzwarren’s daughter? He was fed 
And harboured ; and the cook declared she lacked 
A scullion. So, in Hugh Fitzwarren’s house, 
He turned the jack, and scoured the dripping-pan. 
How could he hope for more ? 

This Marchaunt’s house 
Was builded like a great high-gabled inn, 
Square, with a galleried courtyard, such as now 
The players use. Its rooms were rich and dim 
With deep-set coloured panes and massy beams. 
Its ancient eaves jutted o’er Red Rose Lane 
Like the dark eyebrows of a mage asleep. 
Its oaken stair coiled upward through a dusk 
Heavy with fume of scented woods that burned 
To keep the Plague away,—a gloom to embalm 
A Pharaoh, but to dull the cheek and eye 
Of country lads like Whittington. 

He pined 

For wind and sunlight. Yet he plied his task 
Patient as in old tales of Elfin-land 
The young knight would unhelm his golden locks 
And play the scullion, so that he might watch 
His lady’s eyes unknown, and oftener hear 
Her brook-like laughter rippling overhead ; 
Her green gown, like the breath of Eden boughs, 
Rustling nigh him. And all day long he found 
Sunshine enough in this. But when at night 
He crept into the low dark vaulted den, 
The cobwebbed cellar, where the cook had strewn 
The scullion’s bed of straw (and none too thick 
Lest he should sleep too long), he choked for breath ; 
And, like an old man hoarding up his life, 
Fostered his glimmering rushlight as he sate 
Bolt upright, while a horrible scurry heaved 
His rustling bed, and bright black-beaded eyes 
Peered at him from the crannies of the wall. 
Then darkness whelmed him, and perchance he slept,— 
Only to fight with night-mares, and to fly 
Down endless tunnels in a ghastly dream, 
Hunted by horrible human souls that took 
The shape of monstrous rats, great chattering snouts, 
Vile shapes of shadowy cunning and grey greed, 
That gnaw through beams, and undermine tall towns, 
And carry the seeds of plague and ruin and death 
Under the careless homes of sleeping men. 

Thus, in the darkness, did he wage a war 
With all the powers of darkness. ‘If the light 
Do break upon me, by the grace of God,’ 

So did he vow, ‘O, then will I remember, 
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Then, then, will I remember, ay, and help 
To build that lovelier City which is paved 
For rich and poor alike, with purest gold.’ 


Ah, sirs, he kept his vow. Ye will not smile 

If, at the first, the best that he could do 

Was with his first poor penny-piece to buy 

A cat, and bring her home, under his coat 

By stealth (or else that termagant, the cook, 

Had drowned it in the water-butt, nor deemed 
The water worse to drink). So did he quell 

First his own plague, but bettered all the house. 
Now, in those days, Marchaunt Adventurers 
Shared with their prentices the happy chance 

Of each new venture. Each might have his stake, 
Little or great, upon the glowing tides 

Of high romance that washed the wharfs of Thames ; 
And every lad in London had his groat 

Or splendid shilling on some fair ship at sea. 


So, on an April eve, Fitzwarren called 

His prentices together ; for, ere long, 

The Unicorn, his tall new ship, must sail 
Beyond the world to gather gorgeous webs 

From Eastern looms, great miracles of silk 

Dipt in the dawn by wizard hands of Ind ; 

Or, if they chanced upon that fabled coast 
Where Sydon, river of jewels, like a snake 
Slides down the gorge its coils of crimson fire, 
Perchance a richer cargo,—rubies, pearls, 

Or gold bars from the Gates of Paradise. 

And many a moon, at least, a faérie foam 
Would lap Blackfriars wharf, where London lads 
Gazed in the sunset down that misty reach 

For old black battered hulks and tattered sails 
Bringing their dreams home from the uncharted sea. 


And one flung down a groat—he had no more. 
One staked a shilling, one a good French crown ; 
And one an angel, O, light-winged enough 

To reach Cathay ; and not a lad but bought 


His pennyworth of wonder. 
So they thought, 


Till all at once Fitzwarren’s daughter cried 

‘Father, you have forgot poor Whittington !’ 

‘’Snails,’ langhed the rosy marchaunt, ‘ but that’s true! 

Fetch Whittington! The lad must stake his groat ! 

"Twill bring us luck !’ | 
‘Whittington! Whittington!’ 

Down the dark stair, like a gold-headed bird, 

Fluttered sweet Alice. ‘Whittington! Richard! Quick! 

Quick with your groat now for the Unicorn !’ 


‘A groat!’ cried Whittington, standing there a 
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With brown bare arms, still coloured by the sun, 
Among his pots and pans. ‘ Where should I find 
A groat? I staked my last groat in a cat!’ 
—‘What! Have you nothing? Nothing but a cat ? 
Then stake the cat,’ she said ; and the quick fire 
That in a woman’s mind out-runs the thought 
Of man, lit her grey eyes. 

Whittington laughed 
And opened the cellar-door. Out sailed his wealth, 
Waving its tail, purring, and rubbing its head 
Now on his boots, now on the dainty shoe 
Of Alice, who straightway, deaf to his laughing prayers, 
Caught up the cat, whispered it, hugged it close, 
Against its grey fur leaned her glowing cheek, 
And carried it off in triumph. 

Red Rose Lane 


Echoed with laughter as with amber eyes 
Blinking, the grey cat in a seaman’s arms 

Went to the wharf. ‘Ay, but we need a cat,’ 

The captain said. So, when the painted ship 
Sailed through a golden sunrise down the Thames, 
A grey tail waved upon the misty poop, 

And Whittington had his venture on the seas. 


It was a nine days’ jest, and soon forgot. 
But, all that year,—ah, sirs, ye know the world 
For all the foolish boasting of the proud 
Looks not beneath the coat of Taunton serge 
For Gules and Azure. A prince that comes in rags 
To clean your shoes and, out of his own pride, 
Waits for the world to paint his shield again 
Must wait for ever and a day. 

The world 


Is a great hypocrite, hypocrite most of all 
When thus it boasts its purple pride of race, 
Then with eyes blind to all but pride of place 
Tramples the scullion’s heraldry underfoot, 
Nay, never sees it, never dreams of it, 
Content to know that, here and now, his coat 


Is greasy... ; nas 

So did Whittington find at last 
Such nearness was most distant ; that to see her, 
Talk with her, serve her thus, was but to lose . . : 
True sight, true hearing. He must save his life 
By losing it: forsake, to win, his love ; 
Go out into the world to bring her home. 
It was but labour lost to clean the shoes, 
And turn the jack, and scour the dripping-pan. 
For every scolding blown about her ears 
The cook’s great ladle fell upon the head 
Of Whittington ; who, beneath her rule, became 
The scullery’s general scapegoat. It was he 
That burned the pie-crust, drank the hippocras, 
Dinted the silver beaker. . . . 


Many a month 
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He chafed, till his resolve took sudden shape 
And, out of the dark house at the peep of day, 
Shouldering bundle and stick again, he stole 
To seek his freedom, and to shake the dust 

Of London from his shoes. . . . 


You know the stone 

On Highgate, where he sate awhile to rest, 
With aching heart, and thought ‘I shall not see 
Her face again.’ There, as the coloured dawn 
Over the sleeping City slowly bloomed, 
A small black battered ship with tattered sails 
Blurring the burnished glamour of the Thames 
Crept, side-long, to a wharf. 

Then, all at once, 
The London bells rang out a welcome home ; 
And, over them all, tossing the tenor on high, 
The Bell of Bow, a sun among the stars, 
Flooded the morning air with this refrain :— 


‘Turn again, Whittington! Turn again, Whittington ! 
Flos Mercatorum, thy ship hath come home! 
Trailing from her cross-trees the crimson of the sunrise, 
Dragging all the glory of the sunset thro’ the foam, 
Turn again, Whittington ! 
Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London! 


Turn again, Whittington! When thy hope was darkest, 
Far beyond the sky-line a ship sailed for thee ; 

Flos Mercatorum, O, when thy faith was blindest, 
Even then thy sails were set beyond the Ocean-sea.’ 


So he heard and heeded us, and turned again to London, 

Stick and bundle on his back, he turned to Red Rose Lane, 
Hardly hearing as he went the chatter of the prentices,— 

What d’ye lack, and what d’ye lack, and what d’ye lack again ? 


Back into the scullery, before the cook had missed him, 
Early in the morning his labours he began : 

Once again to clean the shoes and clatter with the water-pail, 
Once again to scrub the jack and scour the dripping-pan. 


All the bells of London were pealing as he laboured ; 
Wildly beat his heart, and his blood began to race ; 
Then—there came a light step and, suddenly, beside him 

Stood his lady Alice, with a light upon her face. 


‘Quick,’ she said, ‘O, quick,’ she said, ‘they want you, Richard 
Whittington !’ 
‘ Quick,’ she said ; and, while she spoke, her lighted eyes betrayed 
All that she had hidden long, and all she still would hide from him. 
So—he turned and followed her, his green-gowned maid. 
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There, in a broad dark oaken-panelled room 

Rich with black carvings and great gleaming cups 
Of silver, sirs, and massy halpace built 

Half over Red Rose Lane, Fitzwarren sat ; 

And, at his side, O, like an old romance 

That suddenly comes true and fills the world 
With April colours, two bronzed seamen stood, 
Tattered and scarred, and stained with sun and brine. 
‘ Flos Mercatorum,’ Hugh Fitzwarren cried, 
Holding both hands out to the pale-faced boy, 
‘The prentice wins the prize! Why, Whittington, 
Thy cat hath caught the biggest mouse of all!’ 
And, on to the table, tilting a heavy sack, 

One of the seamen poured a glittering stream 

Of rubies, emeralds, opals, amethysts, 

That turned the room to an Aladdin’s cave, 

Or magic goblet brimmed with dusky wine 

Where clustering rainbow-coloured bubbles clung 
And sparkled, in the halls of Prester John. 


‘ And that,’ said Hugh Fitzwarren, ‘is the price 
Paid for your cat in Barbary, by a king 

Whose house was rich in gems, but sorely plagued 
With rats and mice. Gather it up, my lad, 

And praise your master for his honesty ; 

For, though my cargo prospered, yours out-shines 
The best of it. Take it, my lad, and go; 

You’re a rich man ; and, if you use it well, 
Riches will make you richer, and the world 

Will prosper in your own prosperity. 

The miser, like the cold and barren moon, 

Shines with a fruitless light. The spendthrift fool 
Flits like a Jack-o-Lent o’er quags and fens ; 

But he that’s wisely rich gathers his gold 

Into a fruitful and unwasting sun 

That spends its glory on a thousand fields 

And blesses all the world. Take it and go.’ 


Blankly, as in a dream, Whittington stared. 
‘ How should I take it, sir? The ship was yours, 
And...’ 

‘Ay, the ship was mine; but in that ship 
Your stake was richer than we knew. ‘Tis yours.’ 

‘Then,’ answered Whittington, ‘if this wealth be mine, 

Who but an hour ago was all so poor, 
I know one way to make me richer still.’ 
He gathered up the glittering sack of gems, 
Turned to the halpace, where his green-gowned maid 
Stood in the glory of the coloured panes. 
He thrust the splendid load into her arms, 
Muttering—‘ Take it, lady! Let me be poor! 
But rich, at least, in that you not despise 
The waif you saved.’ 


—‘ Despise you, Whittington }’— 
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‘O, no, not in the sight of God! But I 
Grow tired of waiting for the Judgment Day! 
Iam butaman. Iam ascullion now; 
But I would like, only for half an hour, 
To stand upright and say “I am a king!” 
Take it!’ 

And, as they stood, a little apart, 
Their eyes were married in one swift level look, 
Silent, but all that souls could say was said. 


“« 
. 


And 
‘I know a way,’ said the Bell of St Martin’s. 
‘Tell it, and be quick,’ laughed the prentices below ! 
‘Whittington shall marry her, marry her, marry her ! 
Peal for a wedding,’ said the big Bell of Bow. 





| Ay, for he must take his wealth, and cast it on the sea again ; 
: He shall have his caravels to traffic for him now; 

° He shall see his royal sails rolling up from Araby, 

And the crest—a honey-bee—golden at the prow. 


Whittington! Whittington! The world is all a fairy tale!— 
Even so we sang for him.—But O, the tale is true! 

Whittington he married her, and on his merry marriage-day, 
O, we sang, we sang for him, like lavrocks in the blue, 





Far away from London, these happy prentice lovers 
Wandered through the summer to his western home again, 
Down by deep Dorset to the wooded isle of Purbeck, 
Round to little Kimmeridge, by many a lover’s lane. 


| There did they abide as in a dove-cote hidden 
Deep in happy woods until the bells of duty rang ; 

Then they rode the way he went, a barefoot boy to London, 
Round by Hampshire forest-roads, but as they rode he sang :— 





Kimmeridge in Dorset is the happiest of places ! 
All the little homesteads are thatched with beauty the?e ! 
All the old ploughmen, there, have happy smiling faces, 
Christmas roses in their cheeks, and crowns of silver hair. 


? Blue as are the eggs in the nest of the hedge-sparrow, 
Gleam the little rooms in the homestead that I know: 


Death, I think, has lost the way to Kimmeridge in Dorset ; 
Sorrow never knew it, or forgot it, long ago! 


Kimmeridge in Dorset, Kimmeridge in Dorset, 

Though I may not see you more thro’ all the years to be, 
Yet will I remember the little happy homestead 

Hidden in that Paradise where God was good to me. 
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So they turned to London, and with mind and soul he laboured, 
Flos Mercatorum, for the mighty years to be, 

Fashioning, for profit—to the years that should forget him !— 
This, our sacred City that must shine upon the sea. 


Flos Mercatorum! Can a good thing come of Nazareth ? 
Ay! Above the darkness, where our duller senses drown, 

Lifts the splendid Vision of a City, built on merchandize, 
Fairer than that City of Light that wore the violet crown, 


Lifts the sacred vision of a far-resplendent City, 
Flashing, like the heart of heaven, its messages afar, 
Trafficking, as God Himself, through all His interchanging worlds, 
Holding up the scales of law, weighing star by star, 


Stern as Justice, in one hand the sword of Truth and Righteousness ; 
Blind as Justice, in one hand the everlasting scales, 

Lifts the sacred Vision of that City from the darkness, 
Whence the thoughts of men break out, like blossoms, or like sails! 


Ordered and harmonious, a City built to music, 
Lifting, out of chaos, the shining towers of law,— 

Ay, a sacred City, and a City built of merchandize, 
Flos Mercatorum, was the City that he saw.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


SHAKESPEARE’'S “BAD PLAYS” —‘‘THE WINTER'S TALE” —MR 
GRANVILLE BARKER’S PRESENTATION—THE POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 
—M. PICASSO AND HIS WAISTCOAT-BUTTON—M. BRAQUE’S BOX OF 
BRIOKS —THE NAIVETE OF M. MATISSE— ‘THE EPISODES OF 
VATHEK’—WHAT WAS THEIR ORIGIN !—THE ‘ LETTERS OF GEORGE 


MEREDITH.’ 


WHEN “King Lear” was 
presented some years ago with 
excellent art at the Haymarket 
Theatre, the critics objected 
that it was a bad play. The 
fable did not satisfy their sense 
of dramatic reality. It was 
contrary to their experience 
that an old gentleman should 
make division of his goods be- 
fore death laid a compelling 
hand upon him, The conduct 
of Cordelia wholly baffled them. 
It is not thus that young ladies 
behave themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lancaster Gate, 
and Cordelia received, instead 
of sympathy, the reproach 
which is always due to rash 
unworldliness. “The Winter’s 
Tale,” lately produced by Mr 
Granville Barker at the Savoy 
Theatre, has been assailed in a 
like spirit of irrelevance. It also 
is a bad play, we aretoldon every 
hand, and when we seek the 
reason of its badness it is ever 
the same: a complete failure to 
conform with the standard of 
life, as it is lived in the suburbs 
of London. Such jealousy as 
Leontes manifests without the 
slightest excuse is unknown in 
the respectable tennis - clubs 
which girdle the metropolis, 
and whose members are the 
most zealous supporters of 
dramatic art. A bad play, 


shout our intelligent subur- 
bans, the episodes of which 


transcend the common lot of 
men. Let us have realism, 
they insist, something that is 
“natural,” and we will be con- 
tent to forego beauty of diction 
and all the pleasures of the 
imagination. 

But for those who will accept 
the poet’s premisses, and per- 
mit him to work out his prob- 
lem in his own way, “The 
Winter’s Tale” will always 
remain a masterpiece. From 
its first Act to its last, Shake- 
speare gave a free rein to his 
fancy. He set his scene in 
no man’s land and in no man’s 
time. It was not for nothing 
that, following Greene, he 
gave Bohemia a sea-coast, and 
in a play of pure romance bade 
his personages consult Apollo's 
oracle, His scorn of the unities 
needs no excuse, Who might 
do what he would, if not Shake- 
speare? When Time in the 
play says— 

** Impute it not a crime 
To me or my swift passage, that I slide 
O’er sixteen years and leave the growth 
untried 
Of that wide gap,” 


none will object who has been 
at the pains to understand tlie 
freedom of the Elizabethan 
drama. If “The Winter's 
Tale” were a tragedy, compact 
and severe, the intervention of 
Time might appear intolerable. 
It is not a tragedy, but rather 
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a comedy with tragic elements, 
and in such a case nobody has 
a right to trammel the poet’s 
ingenuity. 

Of the two stories, intricated 
in the play, we know not which 
is better told. The jealousy 
of Leontes is the more violent 
for the very reason that it 
is baseless. That which has 
been imputed as a fault is one 
of the virtues of the play. And 
the character of Leontes is 
always in harmony with this 
initial unreason. He does not 
confidently defend himself. 
The speeches which he ad- 
dresses to Camillo are pur- 
posely tortuous and confused. 
He speaks as one whose 
thoughts come too rapidly upon 
him, and who expects all men 
to see the foul images presented 
te the eye of his diseased mind. 
His suspicion breeds cruelty, 
and still he is inarticulate in 
justification. And when at 
ast his eyes are opened to the 
truth, his remorse equals the 
passion of his hate. Nowhere is 
the vice of jealousy set forth 
with a better logic than in “The 
Winter’s Tale.” There is here 
no ancient to whisper words 
of encouragment in the victim’s 
ear. It is Camillo’s réle to 
allay suspicion, to protect the 
queen against the king’s foul 
charge. Nor does the gallant 
Paulina soften her harsh words 
with loyalty. If Leontes knows 
not the truth, it is not the 
fault of his friends. But he 
has dulled the ear of his heart, 
and obstinately refuses to hear 
the voice of justice. 

Hermione meets her hus- 
band’s charge with the com- 
posure of innocence. She is 


perfect in dignity and courage. 
She is “not prone to weeping,” 
as she says, and she accepts 
her punishment with a brave 
indignation. She has 

‘‘That honourable grief lodged here 


which burns 
Worse than tears drown.” 


Shakespeare never drew a 
statelier figure than she shows 
in the Court of Justice. When 
the oracle pronounces her 
chaste, she accepts the avowal 
of her innocence almost in 
silence. She utters but one 
word. And she descends in 
the last Act from the pedestal 
of the painted statue only to 
greet her daughter : 


** You gods, look down 
And from your sacred vials pour your 


graces 
Upon my daughter’s head !” 


Paulina is made of other stuff, 
and has not her match in 
Shakespeare’s plays. Loyalty 
to her queen sharpens her 
tongue with vituperative elo- 
quence. In attacking the king 
she knows neither hesitancy 
nor fear, and as she is quick to 
denounce so she is fiercely set 
upon punishment. How should 
she act otherwise, when she 
owes to Leontes not merely the 
ruin of her mistress but the 
death of Antigonus, her lord? 
“T, an old turtle,” says she, 

“Will wing me to some wither’d 


bough and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found 


again, 
Lament till I am lost.” 


And though she pairs off with 
the aged Camillo, you know 
that she does no more than 
obey the convention of the 
drama. 
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The scenes in Bohemia are 
all life and gaiety.. Nowhere 
else has Shakespeare shown a 
keener delight in the joys 
of the countryside. Here he 
speaks the true language of the 
pastoral, and his shepherds, 
though they call themselves 
Bohemians born, think the 
thoughts and speak the lan- 
guage of rural England. They 
have haunted the fairs of 
Warwickshire, and looked on, 
in willing expectancy, at the 
Cotswold games. Autolycus, 
the sturdy beggar, whose traffic 
is sheets, and who finds that 
“a quart of ale is a dish fora 
king,” owes something to Har- 
mans’ “Caveat,” and yet is 
the gayest scoundrel that ever 
shammed Abraham or threat- 
ened - peaceable lieges on the 
highway. He has “an open 
ear, a quick eye, and a nimble 
hand,” which are necessary for 
& cut-purse, and “a good nose, 
requisite also to smell out work 
for the other senses.” Like 
his brother in Ben Jonson’s 
“Bartholomew Fair,” he knows 
that the singing of ballads is 
the best cover for thievery, “so 
that in this time of lethargy 
he picked and cut most of their 
festival purses.” With such a 
merry rogue as this to relieve 
the tension, shall we not easily 
support the tragic scenes of 
jealousy ? 

And the shepherd and the 
clown, they are admirable, both 
of them, and of the soil. Shake- 
speare knew them well enough, 
fer they dwelt and tilled and 
tended their sheep not far from 
his native Stratford. And 
Perdita herself,—is she not the 
fairest maiden to whose por- 


trait our Shakespeare set his 
hand? It is, in truth, by no 
accident that he has put in 
her mouth the most beautiful 
lines of a beautiful play. For 
let it not be forgotten, when 
the critics find only folly in 
“The Winter’s Tale,” that it is 
an exquisite poem. Where, in- 
deed, shall you match Per- 
dita’s pean to the flowers ?— 


*O Proserpina, 

For the flowers now, that frighted thou 
let’st fall 

From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, 
and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; 
violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s 
eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primeroses 

That die unmarried, ere they can 
behold 

Bright Phebus in his strength—a 
malad 


y 

Most incident to maids; bold oxlips 
and 

The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 

The flower-de-luce being one! O, these 
T lack, 

To make you garlands of, and my 
sweet friend, 


To strew him o’er and o’er !” 


There is a passage, English in 
the very essence of its beauty, 
which Shakespeare alone could 
have written, and which carries 
in every line proof of the mature 
fancy which composed “The 
Winter’s Tale.” 

Such is the play which Mr 
Granville Barker, greatly dar- 
ing, has set upon the stage of 
the Savoy Theatre. One thing 
only was wanted for its fair and 
adequate production, restraint, 
and of restraint we were willing 
to believe Mr Barker capable. 
He has shown in the past the 
tact of silence and tranquillity. 
He has not encouraged his 
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actors to play the rhetorician 
or to “create” their parts,— 
the very bane of acting. And 
he has mounted “The Winter’s 
Tale” with a proper reticence. 
He has made no sacrifice to the 
realism of scenic effect. Only 
in the scene in which Perdita’s 
cottage is discovered does he 
permit the representation of 
plain facts. And as the white 
columns with their gold cur- 
tain are inoffensive, we have 
nothing but praise for his 
simple mounting. The Eliza- 
bethan Society proved long ago 
that Shakespeare stands less in 
need of scenic embellishment 
than any other dramatist, and 
Mr Barker has learned his 
lesson wisely. But then, in the 
very act of propriety, he out- 
rages all our senses. He gives 
with one hand, he takes away 
with another. If he has 
avoided the pit of elaborate 
mounting, he has fallen into 
the pit of elaborate costume. 
He has prodigiously overdressed 
the play. From beginning to 
end it and you are conscious 
of its clothes. Feathers wave 
pompously on too many heads. 
Polixenes always gives you 
an uneasy feeling as he moves 
up and down the stage. Of 
the rest you may say, “I 
think they bought their 
doublets in Italy, their round 
hose in France, and their 
bonnets in Germany.” Here 
and there Bakst and _ the 
Russian ballet are potent in- 
fluences. Yet it is not the 
inappropriateness of the busi- 
ness which most acutely dis- 
turbs our pleasure. It is the 
insistence of the hats and 
jerkins, which fight not always 


a losing fight with the action 
of the play. 

As the play is overdressed, 
so it is overacted. Here, in- 
deed, is its most grievous fault. 
Both Leontes and Hermione 
have made naught of discipline. 
From beginning to end they 
are out of the picture. They 
recall by a hundred tones and 
gestures the heyday of the old 
Lyceum, lLeontes especially 
will permit no emotion to pass 
without a commentary. He 
has not mastered the element- 
ary truth that the more deeply 
emotional is a passage, the 
more simply it should be 
spoken. The dramas of Shake- 
speare above all play them- 
selves. If Mr Ainley had said 
what he had to say with a 
studied plainness, every line of 
his speaking would have gone 
to our hearts. He is not con- 
tent with studied plainness. 
He acts every sentence; he is 
alert, restless, and uncomfort- 
able. He squirms on couches, 
and tears a passion, which all 
men understand, to tatters. In 
such a character as this, says 
Hazlitt, “Mr Kemble had no 
occasion to call to his aid 
either the resources of inven- 
tion or the tricks of the art: 
his success depended on the in- 
creasing intensity with which 
he dwelt on a given feeling, or 
enforced a passion that resisted 
all interference or control.” In 
other words, he obtained his 
effect by the measured utter- 
ance of Shakespeare’s words. 
If only Mr Barker had remem- 
bered the necessity of quietude 
and composure when he re- 
hearsed the play, how much 
better would have been the 
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result! Scarce one of his com- 
pany has learned the import- 
ant lesson of standing still. 
Even Miss Beringer, who in 
the part of Paulina was most 
nearly in keeping with the 
spirit of the play, now and 
then lost control of herself 
and of her voice. 


Mr Barker’s interpretation 
is, we believe, perfectly sincere. 
He has done nothing for the 
mere sake of sensationalism. 
He can employ his time better 
than in startling the Philis- 
tines, and he has failed in this 
particular enterprise because 
he has made the clothes of 
greater import than the pegs 
on which they hang, and be- 
cause the British actor scorns 
to learn repose. The Post- 
Impressionists, whose exhibi- 
tion at the Grafton Gallery 
attracts the pilgrim of curi- 
osity, are amazing enough, it is 
true, but the public likes to be 
amazed, and readily offers its 
naiveté for the charlatan to 
play upon. They will hardly 
persuade the world of their 
sincerity. However, here are 
MM. Matisse and Picasso and 
Braque with their bold experi- 
ments in fumisterie. And with 
the uneasy consciousness that 
their works do not explain 
themselves, their champions 
have come forth with com- 
mentary and preface. The 
battle of post-impressionism is 
won, we are told. We have 
heard that of many a battle, 
whose combatants were for- 
gotten in a month. What we 
ask now, says an ingenuous 
partisan, is not what does a 
picture represent, but what 
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“does it make us feel.” There 
is nothing new in that. Wise 
men have never asked anything 
else. From the very beginnings 
of art the world has preferred 
“feeling” before “representa- 
tion.” Rembrandt felt more 
keenly and more truly, no 
doubt, than all the apostles of 
Post-Impressionism put to- 
gether; yet his “feeling” did 
not dim his vision or befog his 
brain, and a portrait from his 
hand has “more in common 
with a piece of music than with 
a coloured photograph.” The 
new masterpieces of M. Picasso 
are equidistant from both. 

Mr Roger Fry, the most in- 
telligent disciple of the new 
cult, objects that his favourites 
are charged with “imposing on 
the good-natured tolerance of 
the public.” It is a charge, he 
complains, that is invariably 
brought against “any new 
manifestation of creative art.” 
And it is a charge, we may 
add, that is nearly always 
well-deserved. Now and then 
a great master arises, in paint- 
ing as in literature, who is 
asked not only to produce his 
works but to educate his public. 
How few such there are in a 
century a very little reflection 
will explain. The pavement of 
the world is strewn with the 
relics of charlatans who set out 
to astonish the simpleton and 
were forgotten in the very 
moment of surprise. And Mr 
Roger F ry, in recalling the com- 
mon charge of extravaganee 
and eccentricity, is merely beg- 
ging the question. It is not be- 
cause MM. Matisse and Picasso 
are “new” that they will endure. 
There is no virtue in newness. 
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If they endure, it will be only 
because they are great artists, 
and we wish that the basis of 
all the grandeur of their art had 
been more lucidly explained. 
“They aim not at illusion, 
but at reality,” we are told. 
Or again, they attempt “to 
create a purely abstract lan- 
guage of form — a visual 
music.” Let us accept these 
maxims as well as we can, 
and look at the masterpieces 
of M. Picasso by the light of 
them. Here, for instance, is a 
work called “ Head of a Man.” 
Why it is called that we do 
not know. Perhaps it sug- 
gests the sensation which 
came to M. Picasso when he 
saw or thought of the man. 
It is true that in the corner 
you may observe the letters 
G. R. as neatly expressed as 
they might have been in a 
pre-impressionist picture or & 
coloured photograph. Doubt- 
less they are the initials of 
the victim. Towards the centre 
of the canvas (we would not 
hurt the sensitive soul of the 
artist by using the common 
word picture) a waistcoat 
button is elearly decipherable. 
Why the head of the man 
should persuade M. Picasso to 
“feel” a waistcoat button Mr 
Fry does not explain. He is 
content to describe his works 
as “recondite,” and his style as 
“pre-eminently plastic.” And 
as we gaze upon this “ Head of 
a Man,” or the “Buffalo Bill” 
which hangs hard-by, and dif- 
fers chiefly from the “Head of 
a Man” because it has no 
waistcoat button, we are ap- 
palled at the primeval gloom 


of M. Picasso’s “sensations.” 
If this be “visual music,” by 
all means let us translate it as 
quickly as possible from the eye 
to the ear. For the eye it has 
no colour. A general dinginess 
covers it. It has ne pattern, 
no shape, no depth. It is a 
hieroglyphic which resembles 
nothing else than the tops of 
telephone-poles. And if M. 
Picasso is bent thus earnestly 
upon abstraction, why does he 
submit to the ancient habit of 
giving names to his perform- 
ances? Musicians do not set 
upon their works such conven- 
tional titles as ‘ Buffalo Bill,” 
and we object to M. Picasso, not 
because he has retreated too 
far from the visual world, but 
because he clings too desper- 
ately to it. How shall you 
forgive the high-priest of ab- 
straction that errant waistcoat 
button, which could not have 
been more realistically set forth 
in a dastardly oleograph ? 

The performances of M. 
Picasso will, of course, be no 
more seen, and if he be a man 
of humour, as we daresay he is, 
he is now laughing at the grave 
panegyric of Mr Roger Fry. 
But one fact emerges from his 
celebrated “Head of a Man,” 
and that is his leve of the 
alphabet. No doubt his in- 
genuousness persuades him to 
believe that he is still a happy 
child picking out letters upon 
the floor. His pupil, M. Braque, 
is still more deeply devoted to 
this boyish artifice. If he cannot 
paint, he seems to say to us, at 
least he can spell. Here he 
gives us, for instance, his “sen- 
sation ” of the “ Bouillon Kub.” 
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Like his master, he makes 
a foolish concession to those 
who take an idiot’s interest in 
the external world. And it is 
not without curiosity that we 
- examine the “sensation” which 
the “Bouillon Kub” imparts to 
this sensitive artist. First, 
there stands boldly intelligible : 
KUB. So we know where we 
are, Then the figure 10 emerges 
from the obscurity. And trans- 
versely along the canvas run 
the letters JOU, from which we 
may perhaps imagine that as 
M. Braque took his ease in the 
Bouillon Kub, he idly turned 
over the pages of this morning’s 
Journal, For the rest there is 
a suggestion of cubes and tele- 
phone-poles. And if this be 
@ fair explanation, we can 
only commiserate M. Braque 
upon the sad poverty of his 
“visual music.” Why 10, M. 
Braque? Surely ten-ness is 
not the essence of the Bouillon ; 
and surely there is no restaurant 
in Paris, or elsewhere, where the 
Journal may not be read by 
anxious clients. Let us have 
“sensations” by all means. 
There is, as we have said, no 
novelty in them. But let us 
have something more amusing, 
more individual, than this 
solemn “visual music,” which 
derives its tunes from a box 
of lettered bricks. 

If you still entertain a doubt 
as to the efficacy of the alpha- 
bet, cast your eye upon a por- 
trait of Kubelik, also the handi- 
work of the valiant M. Braque. 
It would be impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from the Bouillon, 
which it resembles precisely in 
shape and colour, did we not 
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read in bold and clear calig- 
raphy the words KUBELIK 


and Mozart. The imagination 
of the “ Kubists,” then, seems a 
trifle limited. They are most in- 
timately at home with subjects 
which may be spelt with a K. 
Kubla Khan would obviously 
stimulate their fancy, and the 
dictionary has revealed to us & 
family of jellyfishes known as 
“Cubomeduse,” which must 
have been specially designed 
by Providence for cubie treat- 
ment. How bravely the name 
might stand in capital letters 
across the top of the canvases ! 
Is it too much to hope that M. 
Picasso or M. Braque will in- 
dulge our curiosity ? 

M. Matisse, great master as 
he is, has not the courage of M. 
Picasso. He has not yet dared 
to deny the existence of the 
visible world. He is old- 
fashioned enough to represent 
natural objects, though it is 
evident that he acutely feels 
the disgrace, for at least he. 
makes the natural objects of 
his choice as little like their 
originals as possible. It is not 
his opinion, as yet, that the 
world may be saved by a cube. 
But he, too, paints by a 
theory, and has had the ex- 
cellent good luck to make a 
movement of his own. Some 
sixty years ago the English 
Pre-Raphaelites chose to believe 
that art had come to an end in 
the fifteenth century, and they 
went back to Botticelli and the 
others for inspiration. For M. 
Matisse the procedure of the 
Pre- Raphaelites was tame in- 
deed. The period which he 
has chosen for imitation is the 
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period of childhood. He is 
naif, he believes, like an 
infant. Some of his confréres 
may take comfort in the 
‘‘Images d’Epinal.” They are 
far too highly sophisticated for 
him. A child, a slate, and a 
box of chalks are all the en- 
couragement that he wants. 
But he forgets that the naiveté, 
which is professed on purpose, 
contradicts itself, and that he 
who would be a theoretic child 
without childhood is the oldest 
man of them all. The frank 
folly of the gentleman in 
pyjamas, which is _ called 
“Conversation,” must be pa- 
tent to every eye, and the 
boasted “simplication ” of the 
“Panier Rouge” is far too 
complex to deceive. 

The Post-Impressionists are 
merely anarchists. The art of 
painting is a representative 
art. Such it has been held 
to be by all the world. Such 
the Post-Impressionists believe 
it to be in their hearts, as is 
proved by their foolish con- 
cessions to popularity in the 
way of waistcoat-buttons and 
titles. They are not strong 
enough to shake off all the 
chains of tradition. They cling 
feverishly to the old habit of 
portraiture. They call their 
hieroglyphics “head of a 
woman,” and so on, as though 
they were mere workmen clam- 
ouring for a place on the line 
at the Salon. But they would 
have us all understand, despite 
their lack of logic, that the 
visible world lies under the 
ban of disgrace. The masters, 
Velasquez and the others, have 
known how to represent it. 


They have stooped to the mean 
artifice of interesting their 
spectators by an association 
of ideas. The Post -Impres- 
sionists soar high above this 
weakness. For their part, they 
affect to represent nothing. 
They have grasped the great 
truth that to-day there is a 
glamour about incapacity of 
any kind. To obey the laws 
of grammar is a sin in their 
eyes. They cannot equal or 
surpass in the genius of selec- 
tion, in beauty of line or 
colour, those who have gone 
before them. So nothing is 
left them save anarchy. It is 
easy and profitable, they think, 
to do what none other has ever 
done before. And being guilty 
of intentional charlatanry, they 
proclaim aloud that before 
them there was no art at all. 
The one danger which threatens 
their peace of mind is that it 
is impossible to put a drag 
upon lawlessness. In two years 
another game will be invented, 
and MM. Matisse and Picasso 
will appear vieux jeu to the art 
students, who will then delight 


to expose the pitiful blague of 


cubism. Meanwhile, it need not 
surprise us that these paint- 
ers have each his own follow- 
ing. It is as easy to imitate M. 
Matisse or M. Picasso as it is 
to imitate Sir H. Herkomer. 
The same quality—the quality 
ef the ape—is required for 
either process, and there are 
many who find it a constant 
satisfaction to be in_ the 
movement. Who, in truth, 
is so blind that he cannot see 
the allurement of waistcoat- 
buttons? Alas, that allure- 
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ment, like others, endures but 
a season ! 


Nothing in art or literature 
has ever survived by making a 
mere appeal to fashion. When 
Beckford first published his in- 
comparable ‘ Vathek,’ it might 
have seemed that he was 
catching at the flood the tide 
of popularity which set towards 
the East. The publication of 
‘The Episodes of Vathek’! 
proves that this suspicion, were 
it entertained, would have been 
groundless. As ‘Vathek’ has 
survived all the shifts and 
changes of fashion, so the 
stories recently brought to 
light are as fresh and vivid 
as they were on the day when 
they were written. You may 
read them with pleasure in the 
admirable French of Beckford, 
with its brave reminiscences of 
Voltaire, or in the solid prose 
of Sir Frank Marzia’s. And 
now at last we have got 
them, we are not sorry that 
the author never incorporated 
them in the text of ‘ Vathek,’ 
whose exquisite proportion they 
would have outraged, and in 
whose proximity they would 
not have fared as handsomely 
as they fare alone. 

And first we must congratu- 
late Mr Lewis Melville upon 
his notable discovery. The 
Episodes have always been 
known to exist. Beckford not 
merely read them to Cyrus 
Redding, but in 1815 threat- 
ened to publish them. That 
they were not given to the 
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world seems to have been due 
to a difference with Bentley. 
At anyrate, they were hidden 
away in a box at Hamilton 
Palace until Mr Melville found 
them, and he deserves all the 
credit which belongs to a piece 
of excellent good fortune. The 
stories are as grim, as full 
of mystery, as ‘ Vathek ’ itself. 
Dives and Afrits and Mages 
darken their happenings. There 
is a thrill of horror in every 
page. Only Beckford’s sinister 
imagination could have pictured 
black chests whose steel pad- 
locks seemed encrusted with 
blood, or carpets of a thousand 
hues which “moved slowly to 
and fro, as if painfully stirred 
by human creatures stifling 
beneath their weight.” From 
the beginning to the end of the 
Episodes the authentic touch 
is visible. None but Beckford 
could have written them ; none 
but Beckford, a mystificator 
always, could have left their 
origin hidden in uncertainty. 
Mr Melville’s “Introduction,” 
which consists chiefly of the cor- 
respondence which passed be- 
tween the Rev. Samuel Henley, 
who translated ‘ Vathek,’ and 
Beekford, fails to unravel the 
skein. Two things are clear 
from it, that Beckford intrusted 
Henley with the task of trans- 
lating ‘ Vathek,’ and that Hen- 
ley, in publishing the English 
version before the French orig- 
inal, was guilty of a grave 
breach of trust. For this of- 
fence there seems no palliation. 
A still deeper offence was to 





1 *The Episodes of Vathek,’ by William Beckford. Translated by Sir Frank 
T. Marzials, With an Introduction by Lewis Melville. 
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suppress the name of the author 
altogether, which is what the 
ingenuous Henley did, and to 
pretend that the story was 
translated not from the French 
but from the Arabic. 

This was flat piracy, and it 
is to be hoped that Beckford, 
always ready with invective, 
dealt faithfully with the de- 
ceitful Henley. And the de- 
ception practised by Henley 
has been fertile in confusion. 
The origin of ‘ Vathek’ and the 
‘Episodes’ has never been 
plainly cleared up. That the 
Hall of Eblis owed touches to 
Fonthill we may well believe. 
Beckford may have spoken the 
truth when he assured Cyrus 
Redding that “all the females 
mentioned in ‘Vathek’ were 
portraits of those in the do- 
mestic establishment at Old 
Fonthill, their imaginary ill or 
good qualities exaggerated to 
suit my purpose.” But when 
we have admitted so much, the 
problem is still unsolved. The 
question remains: was Beck- 
ford indebted to an Eastern 
original, or was his story the 
natural fruit of his invention? 

For more than a century the 
question has been debated 
fruitlessly. A clue exists in 
the copy of ‘Vathek’ belong- 
ing to the Bodleian. On the 
second page the following may 
be found in Douce’s handwrit- 
ing:' “One of Wortley Mon- 
tagu’s MSS. fell into Beok- 
ford’s hands. A Turk, who 
was en a visit to him, trans- 


lated into very bad English the 
story of ‘ Vathek,’ which was in 
this MS. Mr Beckford trans- 
lated the Turk’s version into 
French with great alterations 
and additions. Mr, now Dr 
H[enley] procured Mr Beok- 
ford’s translation, which he 
rendered into English, with 
notes and illustrations, in 
which form it was printed, as 
in the present copy. Dr H. 
thought that Mr B. could have 
added but little, as the text 
afforded such genuine matter 
for the illustration of Oriental 
manners; but he felt himself 
at liberty to make some slight 
alteration in Beckford’s trans- 
lation. F. D., from Dr H.’s 
own information, February 14, 
1802.” Francis Douce’s state- 
ment is explicit, and so far as 
it can be checked it is accurate. 
The English version of ‘ Vathek’ 
is so good, that we should like 
to believe that it was Beck- 
ford’s own. This belief is no 
longer possible. The letters 
which passed between Henley 
and Beckford make it perfectly 
elear not only that Henley 
translated the French of Beck- 
ford, but that he composed 
the notes and made “some 
slight alteration in the text.” 
So much is certain. What 
we should like to know 
more about is Wortley Mon- 
tagu’s MSS. and the fabulous 
Turk. In a controversy of 
this kind we cannot accept 
Beckford’s unsupported word, 
for he was, as we have said, 





1 This and more to the same purpose may be found in an article contributed to 
‘The National Observer’ in 1892 by Mr Harold Parsons, traveller, soldier, and 
man of letters, 
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always a man of mystery. 
But it is significant that in 
the preface to the first French 
edition he speaks of the ori- 
ental manuscripts, “laissés par 
feu M. Wortley Montagu, et 
dont les originaux se trouvent 
& Londres chez M. Palmer, 
Régisseur du Duc de Bedford.” 
The Wortley Montagu, whose 
manuscripts played a part of 
scandal at any rate in the pro- 
duction of ‘Vathek,’ was the 
son of Lady Mary, and was the 
first European to be vaccinated. 
He spent the greater part of 
his life wandering up and 
down the Continent, and was 
painted by Romney. Mr 
Harold Parsons, in the article 
we have cited, adds a few 
characteristic details. “A 
poseur,” says Mr Parsons, “ his 
life through, he died a Mussul- 
man. And whether his be the 
Arabian Nights and other 
tales now in the Bodleian as 
the ‘W. Montagu MSS.’ I 
know not: but he left his 
Turkish and Arabic MSS. to 
his bastard Fortunatus, ‘ other- 
wise Jassoud, a Black,’ and the 
others to his son Edward, who 
gave them to a son of Sir 
W. Dolben, of Northampton- 
shire.” He died in 1776, and 
‘Vathek’ was written some 
five years later. What became 
of his MSS. seems uncertain. 
Beckford himself speaks of M. 
Palmer, while others suggest 
Jassoud, a Black, or young 
Dolben. But here, evidently, 
are all the materials of a fair 
solution. It should not be 
beyond human ingenuity to 
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trace the MSS. of Wortley 
Montagu, and an_ oriental 
scholar could then measure 
with perfect acouracy the orig- 
inality of Beckford against the 
debt which he is said to have 
owed to the dark inventions 
and the grave fancy of the 
Kast. 


The ‘ Letters of George Mere- 
dith,’! edited with a proper re- 
ticence by his son, are the plain 
record of a courageous career. 
In all that Meredith did and 
thought literature held the 
foremost place. The art of his 
choice was an imperious mis- 
tress, he her devoted slave. To 
give freely the best that was in 
him was the only course pos- 
sible for him to pursue, and 
if it brought him disdain the 
fault was not his. The sincerity 
of his printed prose, moreover, 
is abundantly proved by this 
sheaf of letters. No writer 
was ever more of a piece than 
Meredith. He wrote the sim- 
plest note with the same sense 
of the pomp of words which 
breathed always in his novels. 
Briefly, he was an artist in 
small things as in great. If 
he accepted an invitation to 
dinner he stamped it with his 
own impress. To those critics 
who were pleased to believe 
that Meredith was purposely 
and maliciously obscure, these 
letters will come as an awaken- 
ing shock. ~He wrote the only 
prose possible to him, and if we 
detect precisely the same style 
in his published works and in 
his familiar letters, we have no 





1 ‘Letters of George Meredith,’ Collected and Edited by his Son. In two 
volumes. London: Constable & Co. 
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longer the smallest right to 
doubt his absolute sincerity. 
Turn the pages where you will, 
and you will find the authentic 
Meredith at work. None but 
he, for instance, could have 
written this comment upon 
Tennyson’s “Holy Grail”: “The 
euphuist’s tongue, the ex- 
quisite’s leg, the curate’s moral 
sentiments, the British matron 
and her daughter’s purity of 
tone—so he talks, so he walks, 
so he snuffles, so he appears 
divine. I repeat with my 
grandam, — to think! — to 
hear the chorus of praise, 
too! Why, this stuff is not 
the Muse,—it’s Musery. The 
man has got hold of the 
Muses’ clothes-line and hung it 
with jewellery.” It is a harsh 
enough judgment, and when 
we think of the “ Holy Grail,” 
with its lines “satin lengths” 
and its figures ‘“ Sévres China,” 
not undeserved. And at any- 
rate, Meredith, having sharp- 
ened his rapier, sheathes it 
instantly. “But the ‘ Lucre- 
tius,’” says he, “is grand.” 
Yet it is not for their wise 
commentary on life and litera- 
ture, it is not for the unfold- 
ing of their author’s character, 
that we value these Letters 
most highly. It is for the 
keen struggle which they de- 
pict against the scorn and in- 
difference of the people. With 
little else than a sure con- 
fidence in himself to support 
him, George Meredith gave the 
world of his best for some 
thirty unrewarded years. And 
in this long fight with ad- 
versity he showed always a 
brave and sanguine temper. It 
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is always his new book which 
will prosper. ‘I shall be a mil- 
lionaire next year,” he writes 
to a friend. And the new book 
“ moved ” no more rapidly than 
the old ones, and the millions 


retreated farther than ever 
from his pocket. At every 
step he was dogged by 


the same misunderstanding. 
“T see the illustrious Hutton 
of ‘The Spectator’ laughs 
inanely at my futile effort 
to produce an impression on 
his public. I suppose I shall 
have to take to journalism.” 
As late as 1887 he wrote to 
a@ young American: “In Eng- 
land I am encouraged but by 
a few enthusiasts. I read in 
& critical review of some verses 
of mine the other day that I 
was ‘a harlequin and a per- 
former of antics.’ I am acous- 
tomed to that kind of writing 
as our husting orator is to the 
dead cat and the brickbat 
flung in his face.” Even his 
friends despaired of his ever 
making headway against the 
adverse tide. They gave him 
advice for sympathy, and 
urged him blankly to do some- 
thing else, not knowing that 
for Meredith compromise in 
the matter of his craft was 
impossible. One of them de- 
clared in 1871 that “he knows 
a lady—a great novel-reader— 
who finds ‘Harry Richmond’ 
quite unintelligible in parts. He 
advises me in these serious times 
to take to political writing.” 
Meredith was deaf alike to 
counsel and reproach. He 
wrote for many years with- 
out a fair hope of gain. And at 
the end of his life he had the 
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supreme satisfaction of having 
expressed the best that was in 
him with no eye cast upon a 
clamouring public. With the 
very best reason in the world 
might he havesaid with Mozart 
that he wrote for himself and a 
few friends. 

But man cannot live upon 
self-expression. And Meredith, 
while he permitted himself the 
luxury of writing as he thought 
right, was keenly alive to the 
duty of earning bread and 
butter. He was no shirker, 
hiding himself behind his tem- 
perament and his necessities. 
He found no toil too burden- 
some to be carried. “I never 
refuse work,” said he. If the 
world would not read nor 
understand his books, he was 
not afraid of drudgery. He 
wrote for journals, and he read 
for publishers. Whatever he 
undertook he performed with 
a fiery zeal. Some of the let- 
ters here quoted, which he 
addressed to authors who had 
submitted their works for his 
opinion, prove how keenly he 
felt the responsibility of his 
office, with how kindly a wis- 
dom he reproved or counselled. 
Aud always apart from the 
inevitable drudgery he kept a 
space and a time for the work 
which really mattered to him, 
and which still really matters 
to us. 

Thus we perceive the true 
value of Meredith’s letters. 
They are letters of a sane 
mind and a ‘good courage. 
Yet the burden which he had 
gaily borne himself he had no 
wish to lay upon others. Did 
you ever hear of a man of 
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letters urging his craft upon 


another? Each one of us 
thinks the craft imperative. 
Each one of us is prepared 
to make the sacrifice which it 
demands. But none who has 
felt the strain desires to enrol 
others inthearmy. And when 
George Meredith found in his 
son Arthur a leve of the ink- 
pot, he sternly interposed. 
“My novels,” he told him, 
“have been kept back by my 
having had to write on news- 
papers — the only things that 
paid. So take this as a moral: 
don’t think of literature as a 
profession.” The advice fell 
upon deaf ears, as it fell 
upon Meredith’s own ears, and 
Arthur’s desire to write still 
grew upon him. Again his 
father intervened. ‘When I 
was informed,” said he, “of 
your wishing to threw up your 
situation at Lille that you 
might embrace the profession 
of literature, I was alarmed. 
My own mischance in that 
walk I thought a sufficient 
warning.” If ever a man was 
conscious of his power, it was 
Meredith ; if ever a man suc- 
ceeded at last in achieving his 
artistic purpose, it was the 
author of ‘Harry Richmond’ ; 
yet he speaks gravely of his 
mischance, and holds himself 
up to an aspiring son as one 
whose example should be 
avoided. 

The experience of George 
Meredith is the general experi- 
ence of the great. He was no 
Post - Impressionist aiming at 
eccentricity. No writer ever 
worked in sterner obedience 
to the great tradition than he. 
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The masters always claimed 
his obedience. He desired 
nothing better than to be 
understood. But his sincerity 
differed from the sincerity of 
the popular writer, and he was 
forced to make a crutch of 
journalism that he might cross 
in some comfort the desert of 
life. Thus it has always been, 
and there is no reason to regret 
it. None but the common- 
place man can expect to find 
his public ready-made for him, 
and none but the hero has the 
strength to conquer a hostile 
public and survive. Nor may 
the Post-Impressionists of art 
or literature find comfort in 
Meredith’s mischance. It was 
not for him to invent a new art 
or to masquerade as a pious 
innovator. The people found 
him obscure because he did not 
make the expected phrase. 
But he did not disdain lucidity. 
He recognised, what the Post- 
Impressionists will not, that 
there is a difference between 
pronouns and adjectives, and 


that verbs are necessary to 
sentences. He was always stern 
in loyalty, as readers of his 
‘Letters’ may discover, to the 
time - honoured laws of the 
language. In one point only do 
we differ from him. He appears 
to have thought that there 
was something hostile in the 
English temperament. He 
talked vaguely of Celtic sym- 
pathy, and looked towards 
America. And in the end it 
was from England that appre- 
ciationcame. A like complaint 
has been often made. We re- 
member how Verlaine, neglected 
in France, sought help in Eng- 
land and America, and sought 
in vain, Thus will it ever be. 
One supporter abroad will seem 
worth a hundred at home. If 
a prophet is without honour in 
his own country, he will always 
snatch eagerly at the mere hint 
of honour that comes from 
abroad. But it is always his 
own kindred who in the end 
sets the wreath upon the poet’s 
brow. 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
BY SIR THEODORE 


THERE are few countries 
whose history is more romantic 
than India; yet it has taken 
the English people an extra- 
ordinarily long time to find this 
out. It might have been sup- 
posed that our imagination 
would easily have been kindled 
by the story of the splendid 
princes who gloried and drank 
deep in the gardens and marble 
palaces by the banks of the 
Jamna; but such are the limi- 
tations of the human mind 
that we are usually unable to 
perceive beauty or romance in 
what is remote from our own 
experience. The unknown can 
only become romantic to us 
when it is linked up with 
conceptions which have already 
stirred our imagination. When 
@ consummate journalist long 
ago wished to awaken interest 
in India he recognised this, and 
prudently abstained from re- 
ferring directly to Fatehpur 
Sikri or Shahjehan, but de- 
scribed the glories of the Moghul 
Empire in terms of Europe. 
“The people of India,” said 
Macaulay, “had reared cities 
larger and fairer than Saragossa 
or Toledo, and buildings more 
beautiful and costly than the 
Cathedral of Seville. They 
could show bankers richer than 
the richest firms of Barcelona 
or Cadiz, viceroys whose 
splendour far surpassed that 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, 


myriads of cavalry and long 
trains of artillery which would 
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have astonished the Great 
Captain.” One is tempted to 
think that Macaulay might 
have found a yet more sug- 
gestive parallel in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ He might with more 
truth than usual have said 
that every schoolboy knows 
the story of Harun al Rashid 
and Zobeide, and even Baghdad 
was probably not more re- 
splendent than Delhi in its 
prime. Something, too, of the 
spirit of an Eastern fairy tale 
hung about the descendants of 
Tamerlane. They would oc- 
casionally do the wild extrava- 
gant things which we all in 
imagination demand of the 
real despot, but which outside 
the pages of the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ he never does. Like 
“good Haroun Alraschid in 
his golden prime,” Humayun 
once rewarded a water-carrier 
who had saved his life by seat- 
ing him for a day upon his 
throne in Agra, and from sun- 
rise to sunset the peasant was 
actually a king. In the palace 
of Fatehpur Sikri may still be 
seen a great tesselated pave- 
ment on which Akbar is said 
to have played chess in the 
cool of the evening, his pawns 
being sixteen beautiful slave 
girls, richly dressed and covered 
with jewels, who became the 
prize of the victor. And if 
ever the diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds which sparkle through 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ were seen 
of waking eyes, it was at the 
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jewelled court of the Great 
Moghul. Even our sober com- 
patriot, Sir Thomas Roe, slips 
into oriental metaphor when 
describing them. He once got 
@ peep at the two principal 
wives of Jehangir behind a 
screen, and, in spite of the 
obscurity in which they sat, 
he was able to make out that 
they were “indifferently ” fair, 
and he adds: “If there had 
been no other light, their 
diamonds and pearls had 
sufficed to show them.” The 
monarch himself fairly blazed 
with jewels. ‘On his head he 
wore a rich turbant with a 
plume of heron’s feathers, not 
many but long. On one side 
hung a ruby unset, as big as 
a walnut; on the other side a 
diamond as large; in the 
middle an emerald like a heart, 
much bigger. His staff was 
wound about with a chain of 
great pearl, rubies and dia- 
monds drill’d. About his neck 
he wore a chain of three strings 
of most excellent pearl, the 
largest I ever saw.” And 
so accoutred, with English 
gloves stuck under his girdle, 
the Great Moghul went for the 
first time to take his seat in a 
coach. 

But there is really no need 
of analogies drawn from Spain 


‘or the ‘Arabian Nights’ to 


make Indian history in- 
teresting. It is of itself full 
of the charm of romance, and 
if Englishmen have hitherto 
failed to find this out, the 
blame lies with our English 
historians of India. It must 
be confessed that most of the 
writers on Indian history ac- 
cessible to the general reader 


are frigid and tedious. They 
have too often been wanting 
in a generous enthusiasm fer 
their subject, and have been 
at greater pains to point out 
faults than to appreciate great- 
ness. But this is no way to 
write history : it is not enough 
to say that Jehangir was a 
drunkard, that. Shahjehan was 
a@ voluptuary, and to label 
Aurangzib a bigot or a hypo- 
crite. It is true that the de- 
scendants of Babar were very 
human, and had an abundant 
measure of human frailty, but 
these crude epithets do not 
help us to understand how they 
created a magnificent empire 
out of next to nothing, how 
they founded a new school of 
art and raised buildings which 
are the wonder of the world, 
and how they drew together a 
glittering court which dazzled 
Frenchmen who had _ seen 
Louis le Grand at Versailles. 
And the Moghuls did even 
more than this—they achieved 
something in the higher walks 
of statesmanship which no- 
body, before or since, has quite 
succeeded in rivalling. They 
cast a spell over men’s hearts, 
which is comparable only to 
the spell which Imperial Rome 
cast upon the peoples of West- 
ern Europe, and in the short 
space of 150 to 200 years they 
created among the diverse 
races and creeds of Northern 
India something approaching 
to a sentiment of nationality. 
The men who did this may 
have been loose livers, but they 
must have been a great deal 
more besides, and we can dis- 
pense with the sermon upon 
their private lives until we 
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have been made to understand 
their essential greatness. Mr 
H. G. Keene and Mr Stanley 
Lane-Poole have done much to 
place the history of Muhama- 
dan India in the right per- 
spective, but a book was still 
wanted which would make a 
wider public appreciate the 
charm of this romantic epoch. 
Such a book has, I think, at 
last appeared under the title 
‘When Kings rode to Delhi,’ 
by Miss Gabrielle Festing.’ 
The particular merit of Miss 
Festing is that she feels the 
pathos and romance which 
hang about the crumbling 
walls of Delhi, and makes us 
feel it too. Her little book 
does not profess to be a con- 
tribution to the scholarship of 
the world, but it is a contri- 
bution, and, I think, a valuable 
one, to our histeric sympathies. 
No reader ean lay it down 
without a warmer feeling for 
the brave men, and for the 
noble women too, who fought, 
and loved, and died upon the 
storied plain whieh stretches 
from the great Minar of 
Qutbuddin Aibek to the statue 
of Nicholson. 

The history of Muhamadan 
dominion in India may be said 
to begin from the year 1206 
A.D., when Qutbuddin assumed 
the insignia of sovereignty, and 
from this date to 1526, when 
the first of the Moghuls invaded 
India, thirty-four kings sat on 
the throne of Delhi; but so 
completely have they been 
eclipsed by the glory of their 
successors that popular imag- 
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ination has retained but few of 
their names, and even Muham- 
adans hold their memory in 
comparatively emall account. 
They lived in a wild age, and 
most of their time was spent in 
fighting: sometimes the king- 
dom of Delhi shrank to very 
small dimensions, but when, as 
not infrequently happened, a 
strong man rose to the throne, 
he disciplined the Afghan and 
Turkoman marauders into an 
obedient host and ruled over a 
wide kingdom. Such a one 
was Balban, who had originally 
come to Delhi as a slave in 
singularly unpropitious circum- 
stanees. The King of Delhi had 
commissioned a merchant to 
buy slaves for him in Central 
Asia. Ninety-and-nine did the 
king approve when he returned, 
but when he saw the hundredth, 
a mean-looking little fellow, he 
exclaimed, ‘I will not take this 
one.” 

“Master of the World!” 
cried Balban piteously, “for 
whom hast thou bought all 
these?” 

“For myself,” laughed the 
king. 

“Then buy me for the love 
of God!” pleaded Balban. 

The king bought him, and 
Balban rose step by step, as 
other slaves had done before 
him, until he became Wazir 
and the real ruler of the king- 
dom, while his nominal master 
devoted his time to making 
copies of the Koran “with 
great taste and elegance.” For 
twenty years he governed for 
this gentle recluse, putting 





1*When Kings Rode to Delhi.’ 
London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
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down rebellion and punishing 
conspiracy, and when his master 
died he stepped into his plaee 
by natural right. The country 
had peace in his time, the 
greatest blessing which any 
king of the Middle Ages, 
whether in Europe or Asia, 
could confer on his subjects. 
‘“*He was a king, courteous and 
powerful; an elephant in his 
time would avoid treading on 
an ant,” the chronicler quaintly 
remarks. When his strong 
hand was removed from the 
helm of the State men grieved 
bitterly for him whom they 
named “the father of his 
people.” I do not know that 
any of his buildings remain, but 
I remember that once when I 
was sitting among the ruins 
of Old Delhi some peasants 
brought me a handful of old 
copper coins which they had 
picked up when ploughing the 
fields, and on two or three of 
them I deciphered the half- 
obliterated name and titles of 
the great Balban. 

It is indeed among the ruins 
that cumber the plain of Delhi, 
and not from the pages of 
the historian, that one best 
realises the greatness of these 
early Moslem princes. Their 
massive forts and palaces still 
convey the impression of de- 
parted magnificence; it was 
no petty state, no ephemeral 
kingdom, which reared these 
enormous blocks of stone and 
covered them with carving as 
delicate and beautiful as lace. 
But nowadays the corn and 
barley grow high on the land 
where once were crowded 
streets, and the rustic who 
stables his oxen in a king’s 


tomb does not even know 
whose dust he irreverently dis- 
turbs. Not far from the tomb 
of Humayun, on the way to 
the Kutb Minar, stand three 
magnificent tombs of kings 
of the Lodi dynasty: they rise, 
massive and solemn, out of the 
surrounding crops, age has 
weathered the stone to an 
unusually sombre colour, and 
the dark gaunt walls are 
naked of ornament. A small 
village nestles nowadays at 
the foot of those great build- 
ings, from which once, as I 
picked my way through the 
muck of the byre, I got a 
rustic to lead me to the gateway 
of the mausoleum. ‘“ Whose 
tomb is this?” I asked. He 
scratched his head and could 
not say, but when I chaffed 
him for not knowing, he ad- 
ventured, “ Perhaps it is Gab- 
riel’s”” (the Archangel’s). The 
poor Hindu had probably some 
confused recollection of a soner- 
ous Arabic name, and did not 
know enough Muhamadan the- 
ology to distinguish bet ween the 
name of an angel and a mortal 
man. I suspect him to have 
been fumbling for the name of 
Abraham, for Ibrahim was the 
name of the last king of the 
house of Lodi. It was he whom 
Babar defeated at Panipat, 
where he met his death in a 
manner befitting the warrior 
kings of whom he was the last. 
When his army was defeated, 
a courtier urged Ibrahim to 
take flight; but he replied that 
his friends and companions had 
fallen round him till his horse 
was dyed to his chest in their 
blood; his cause was lost, he 
would die like a soldier and a 
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king. He was as good as his 
word: the victorious Babar 
mounted the throne of Delhi, 
and a new epoch in Indian 
history was opened. 

No fairy tale has ever pre- 
sented a more charming prince 
than the chivalrous Babar. At 
the age of twelve he found him- 
self King of Farghana. After 
some wild adventures, in the 
course of which he sat for a 
hundred days upon the throne 
of Timur in silken Samarkand, 
he lost his ancestral kingdom 
and went forth into the world 
to seek his fortune ; he wandered 
barefoot on the hills and lodged 
in the shepherds’ huts, and at 
last, with a ragged band of 
followers, “with brogues on 
their feet, clubs in their hands, 
and long frocks over their 
shoulders,” he gained posses- 
sion of Kabul and Ghazni. 
Here he stayed ten years, and 
“though nothing in his eyes,” 
as Miss Festing says, “ would 
ever equal Farghana, the lost 
valley clipped by snowy moun- 
tains, with its melons and pears, 
its tulips and roses and fat 
pheasants which he wistfully 
recalled to the end of his days, 
he learned to love the cool 
gardens and running streams 
of the country of his adoption.” 
Never had any man more than 
Babar the joie de vivre, the 
overflowing vitality which en- 
ables its possessor to take all 
Fortune’s gifts with gladness 
and to put some of his own 
spirit into those about him. 
Everything, to him, was to be 
enjoyed as part of the great 
game, whether it was fighting 
for dear life against an enemy 


who had routed half his fol- 
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lowers, drinking with boon 
companions beneath the stars, 
toiling through a mountain- 
pass through many feet of 
snow for a week at a time, or 
composing verses as he galloped 
after a flying enemy. And with 
all this keen relish of his own 
pleasures he had a heart of 
incomparable warmth, which 
made him the staunchest of 
friends. Even in the elation 
of victory and amid the pre- 
occupations of settling a new 
conquest, his first thought seems 
to have been for the friends and 
relations he had left at home. 


-As soon as he was master of the 


riches of Delhi he began to make 
plans for distributing them, and 
he must literally have spent 
days and days in selecting 
fitting presents to each one 
of his old companions in Kabul. 
His daughter, Gul Badan Be- 
gum, tells us how “all the 
ladies of the royal household 
at Kabul were summoned into 
the garden of the Audience 
Hall to receive the Emperor’s 
presents. To each princess was 
given a dancing girl from Delhi, 
and a gold plate full of gems, 
and four trays of coins, and nine 
sorts of Indian stuffs—kincobs, 
and muslins, and so forth—all 
chosen for her by Babar him- 
self. Jewels and stuffs were dis- 
tributed to all the harem nurses, 
and to his foster brethren, and 
‘to the ladies and all who pray 
for me,’—so numerous a list that 
it was three days before all was 
divided, and the solemn prayer 
and thanksgiving made by the 
assembled ladies in conclusion, 
as Babar had required. ‘They 


were uplifted with pride,’ the 
princess tells us, and there was 
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no small cause for it, when the 
master of Dehli found time 
among his many preoccupa- 
tions to choose out gifts for 
each of those whom he left 
behind him.” 

Babar brought with him to 
India a superior civilisation ; 
his savage ancestors, the Mon- 
gols, after laying waste the 
beautiful cities of Mesopotamia 
and Persia, had themselves 
acquired some tincture of 
Arabic civilisation; like the 
barbarians who overran the 
Roman Empire, they adopted 
the religion and some at least 
of the culture of the people 
whom they had done their 
best to annihilate. That Babar 
had been brought up in more 
cultured surroundings than he 
feund at Agra er Delhi is suf- 
ficiently proved by his observ- 
ations upon India, “ Hindu- 
stan,” he says, “is a country 
that has but little to recom- 
mend it. The inhabitants are 
not good-looking; they have 
no idea of the pleasures of 
society ; they have no genius 
or generalising talent ; neither 
polish of manner, amiability, 
nor sympathetic feeling; neither 
ingenuity or mechanical inven- 
tion, nor knowledge or skill in 
architecture. They have no 
decent houses, good fruit, ice, 
or cold water; their markets 
are ill supplied; they have 
neither public baths nor col- 
leges, neither candles nor 
candlesticks. If you want to 
read or write by night, you 
must have a filthy, half-naked 
fellow standing over you all 
the time with a flaring torch.” 

It was to the culture which 
the Moghuls brought with 


them from Central Asia that 
India owed the remarkable 
progress in literature and the 
fine arts which the seventeenth 
century witnessed. What tri- 
umphs the Moghuls achieved 
in architecture it is not neces- 
sary to explain; there are few 
Europeans who do not know 
and value that graceful and 
majestic style of architecture 
which found its highest ex- 
pression in the Moti Masjid 
and Taj Mahal at Agra, and 
the Cathedral Mosque of Delhi. 
But fewer of us realise that 
they developed a school of 
drawing, which has left us 
works of art of permanent 
value. The beauty of the 
outline drawings of the 
Moghul school may now be 
realised from the reproduc- 
tions in Mr Havell’s illumin- 
ating book on ‘Indian Sculp- 
ture and Painting,’ which has 
come as a revelation to many 
ef us. “The reproductions,” 
as Mr Havell says, “will give 
some idea of the wonderful dis- 
tinction, delicacy, and charm, 
and withal masterful strength 
of this Indian outline drawing, 
though there isin it an elusive 
quality which no process of 
reproduction can preserve. 
Apparently without effort, 
and with the most simple 
means, his unfaltering line 
flowing in a never broken 
rhythm, the Mogul artist 
gives us a perfect totality, 
full of form, character, and 
life. There is no weakness, 
no hesitation, or attempt to 
shirk difficulties, so that one 
can share the artist’s full 
delight in the perfection of 
his technique. With all the 
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sincerity, truthfulness, and 
perfect finish of the old Dutch 
and Flemish masters, these 
drawings have a delicate 
flavour of their own, and 
subtlety and _ sensitiveness 
which suggests the music of 
the Indian Vina, or the son- 
nets of Hafiz and Omar 
Khayam. And though they 
are only shaded outlines, with 
an occasional discreet touch 
of gold or colour, they are 
perfectly cemplete and satis- 
fying as works of art, for 
the strength of the drawing 
gives them all the relief of a 
finished cameo.” 

Since there were at Delhi 
artists of whom so competent 
a critic as Mr Havell can 
speak in these terms, it is not 
surprising that the Moghul 
nobles admired and appre- 
ciated the works of European 
painters; even in the reign of 
Akbar, Abul Faz] had talked 
of “the wonderful works of the 
Kuropean painters who have 
attained world-wide fame.” 
In the succeeding reign artists 
received even greater encour- 
agement, for Jehangir was a 
great patron, and, according to 
himself, a good judge of art. 
“Tam very fond of pictures,” 
he says, ‘‘and have such dis- 
crimization in judging them 
that I can tell the name of the 
artist, whether living or dead.” 
Perhaps the best evidence of the 
intelligent appreciation of art 
existing at the Moghul Court 
is that given by Sir Thomas 
Roe, Like the good citizen of 
London he was, he realised that 
an ambassador's duty is to 
push English trade abroad, 
and he sent home a list of the 


articles which would find a 
ready market in India : among 
these he recommends “choice 
pictures, especially histories, or 
other that have many fig- 
ures, as church work or night 
work or land-skip, but good, 
for they understand them as 
well as we.” 

Nor were painting and archi- 
tecture the only arts which 
flourished at the Court of the 
Moghuls; music was also cul- 
tivated, and according to 
Indian evidence was greatly 
developed. Of the progress 
achieved by Indian musicians 
few Europeans are capable of 
judging, for to most of us they 
speak an unknown tongue, 
whose beauty we are totally 
unable to appreciate. The 
same was probably true in the 
seventeenth century, but it is 
interesting to note that the 
Frenchman Bernier learned to 
take pleasure in the hautboys 
and cymbals that brayed from 
the Nakarah-Khanah of Delhi. 
“On my first arrival,” he says, 
“it stunned me so as te be 
insupportable, but such is the 
power of habit that this same 
noise is heard by me with 
pleasure; in the night par- 
ticularly, when in bed and afar 
on my terrace, the music sounds 
in my ears as solemn, grand, 
and melodious.” 

The spread of culture and 
civilisation in India began to 
attract visitors from foreign 
countries to the Court of Delhi. 
We hear of embassies from 
Persia, Arabia, and Abyssinia, 
and relations with Arakan and 
the Far East. Little by little 
Europe learned from Dutch 
and English traders that a 
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magnificent kingdom had arisen 
on the banks of the Jamna, 
and historians and geographers 
began to interest themselves in 
the civilisation and resources 
of the “Great Mogul.” When 
Bernier came to see de la Mothe 
le Vayer as he lay on his death- 
bed, almost his last utterance 
was the greeting, ‘‘Eh bien! 
quelles nouvelles avez vous du 
Grand Mogol?” The height- 
ened esteem which European 
nations began to feel for India 
is evidenced by the kind of 
men who came to her from 
Europe. The earliest European 
visitors had been intrepid mis- 
sionaries like Father Rudolfo, 
who would have braved any 
perils and hardships to spread 
the Gospel, or hardy seamen 
like Captain Hawkins, who 
would have sailed into any 
port where the El Dorado 
might be found. But the tra- 
vellers of the next generation 
were cast in a different mould ; 
they were grave and prosperous 
merchants like Sir Thomas 
Roe and Tavernier, or profes- 
sional men like Doctor Francois 
Bernier, M.D., of the Faculty 
of Montpellier, who came from 
motives of intelligent curiosity. 

Their records are of peculiar 
interest, because they were 
men capable of comparing the 
civilisation of India with that 
of contemporary Europe, and 
their observations give us 
some measure of the progress 
which India had achieved under 
the Moghuls. They gave the 
palm to their own country, but 
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it is clear that they did not 
feel that Indian eivilisation 
belonged to an inferior order: 
it was different in kind, but 
belonged approximately to the 
same class. Bernier was evi- 
dently preoccupied with the 
desire to appraise the relative 
values of French and Indian 
civilisation. “You will be 
anxious,” he wrote to Le Vayer 
in 1663, “te learn if Delhi and 
Agra rival Paris in beauty, 
extent, and number of inhabit- 
ants,” and he proceeds to for- 
mulate his answer at great 
length: eventually he gives 
the preference to Paris, very 
largely because of the shops. 
“That which so much con- 
tributes to the beauty of 
European towns, the brilliant 
appearance of the shops, is 
wanting in Delhi. For though 
this city be the seat of a 
powerful and magnificent court, 
where an infinite quantity of 
the richest commodities is 
necessarily collected, yet there 
are no streets like ours of 
S. Denis, which has not per- 
haps its equal in any part of 
Asia.” 

It would be disingenuous to 
cite Bernier as an authority 
for the opinion that Delhi 
offered as many opportunities 
for a pleasant and cultivated 
life in the seventeenth century 
as Paris. That view he cer- 
tainly did not hold; the cwisine 
of the Moghuls would alone 
have been enough to prevent 
that.1 But the peint I wish to 
make is that Bernier thought 





1 “You may judge from what I have said,” he writes, after a melancholy 
survey of the food to be had in Delhi, “‘ whether a lover of good cheer ought to 


quit Paris for the sake of visiting Delhi.” 
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the two civilisations sufficiently 
comparable to be classed to- 
gether. A hundred years later 
no European would have 
dreamt of instituting such a 
comparison; the disparity be- 
tween India and Europe by 
then had become so great that 
it would have been futile to 
speak of Murshadabad and 
Paris or Poona and London in 
the same breath. But in the 
seventeenth century, before 
Nadir Shah had sacked Delhi 
and before the Marathas had 
wasted the land, I doubt 
whether the superiority of 
Europe was at all considerable. 
Bernier, it is true, is often 
quoted as an authority for the 
opposite opinion, but some of 
the shortcomings which he 
noted in the Moghul polity 
and in Indian manners were 
shortcomings from which even 
France, the most civilised 
country of Europe, had only 
recently emancipated herself. 
He pours, for instance, infinite 
contempt upon the Indian 
belief in astrology, and winds 
up a long tirade by the remark, 
“The ignorant and infatuated 
people really believe that the 
stars have an influence which 
the astrologers can control.” 
I doubt very much whether 
the belief of these “ignorant 
and infatuated people” would 
have caused any surprise in 
Paris outside the cultivated 
circle in which Bernier moved. 
Voltaire tells us that every- 
body in France believed in 
astrologers at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 
“Even the austere Duc de 
Sulli records seriously the pre- 
dictions which were made re- 
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garding Henri IV., and such 
power had this superstition 
that care was taken to hide an 
astrologer close to the bedroom 
of the queen, Anne of Austria, 
when Louis XIV. was born.” 
As Louis XIV. was born only 
twenty-five years before Bernier 
wrote his letter, it is difficult 
to believe that his contempt 
for astrology was very widely 
shared in France. 

But it would not be fair to 
cite only those passages of 
Bernier in whieh he is guilty 
of partiality to his own com- 
patriots. He gives us several 
interesting pictures of Court 
life at Delhi, and as he was an 
educated man and competent 
to weigh evidence, I would 
rather give oredence te his 
report, short as was his stay in 
India, than to the gossip of 
Menucci, who retails the tittle- 
tattle of the bazaar with little 
discrimination. There is one 
passage in Bernier’s letter to 
Le Vayer, which throws an un- 
expected light upen the Court 
of the Moghuls: it describes a 
scene which seems to belong 
rather to Paris than to Delhi. 

‘“‘ A whimsical kind of fair is 
sometimes held during these 
festivities in the Mehale, or 
royal Seraglio; it is conducted 
by the handsomest and most 
engaging of the wives of the 
Omrahs and Mansabdars 
[nobles and grandees]|. The 
articles exhibited are beautiful 
brooades, rich embroideries of 
the newest fashion, turbans 
elegantly worked on cloth of 
gold, fine muslins worn by 
women of quality, and some 
other articles of high price. 
These bewitching females act 
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the part of traders, while the 
purchasers are the King, the 
Begums or Princesses, and 
other distinguished ladies of 
the Seraglio. If any Omrah’s 
wife happens to have a hand- 
some daughter, she never fails 
to accompany her mother that 
she may be seen by the King 
and become known to the 
Begums. The charm of the 
fair is the most ludicrous 
manner in which the King 
makes his bargains, frequently 
disputing for the value of a 
penny. He pretends that the 
good lady cannot possibly be 
in earnest, that the article is 
much too dear, that it is not 
equal to what he can find else- 
where, and that positively he 
will give no mere than such a 
price. The woman on the 
other hand endeavours to sell 
to the best advantage, and 
when the King perseveres in 
offering what she considers too 
little money, high words fre- 
quently ensue, and she fear- 
lessly tells him that he is a 
worthless trader (un mar- 
chand de neige), & person 
ignorant of the value of mer- 
handise; that her articles are 
too good fer him, and that he 
had better go where he can suit 
himself better, and similar joocu- 
lar expressions, The Begums 
betray, if possible, a still greater 
anxiety to be served cheaply ; 
high words are heard en every 
side, and the loud and scurrilous 
quarrels of the sellers and buyers 
create a complete farce. But, 
sooner or later they agree 
upon the price; the Princesses 


as well as the King buy 
right and left, pay in ready 
money, and often slip out of 
their hands, as if by accident, 
a few gold instead of silver 
roupies, intended as-a compli- 
ment to the fair merchant or 
her pretty daughter. The 
present is received in the same 
unconscious manner, and the 
whole ends amidst witty jests 
and good-humour.”?! 

It is probable that Moghul 
civilisation was always some- 
thing of an exotic in India; the 
Court talked Persian, a foreign 
language, and was continually 
recruited by fresh arrivals from 
Central Asia; it is at least 
doubtful whether its culture 
materially influenced the people 
of the country. But had Indian 
history followed the orderly 
evolution of progress in Europe, 
it might in time have widened 
down and become truly national. 
But this was not to be. After 
the death of Aurangzib in 1707, 
the great edifice of Moghul 
government tottered to its fall, 
and the realm upreared by 
Akbar and Shah Jehan “reeled 
back into the beast and was no 
more.” There is in all history 
no more pitiful reading than 
the tale of the Great Anarchy 
in which India weltered dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. 
Afghan freebooters descended 
from the north and burned and 
harried the country ; Marathas 
pillaged and levied blackmail, 
leaving behind them a black- 
ened waste where villages and 
crops had stood; they spread 
such terror over India that the 





1 ‘Travels in the Mogul Empire,’ by Francois Bernier. P, 273. London: 
Constable & Oo. 
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mothers in Bengal stayed the 
orying of their children by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Hush! the Marathas are 
coming.” What the larger 
armies left was destroyed by 
gangs of brigands and marau- 
ders. Unable to make a living 
by honest work, every man 
with a stout heart took to the 
trade of arms. Whole tribes 
who would have been content 
enough to till their ancestral 
fields, had they been left un- 
molested, took to freebooting 
and roamed over India as com- 
panies of Free Lances. The 
land went out of cultivation, the 
country was depopulated, and 
wild beasts multiplied in the 
untilled waste. Civilisation 


went back with frightful 
rapidity. Nor is this sur- 
prising. We know how the 


Thirty Years’ War put back 
civilisation in Germany, and 
that it took her two hundred 
years to regain the place in 
Europe from which that com- 
paratively short spell of 
anarchy precipitated her. 
“The very pattern of the 
chairs on which the peasant 
sat,” says Dr Gardiner, “of 
the vessels out of which he ate 
and drank, assumed a ruder 
appearance than they had 
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borne before the war. In all 
ranks life was meaner, poorer, 
harder than it had been at the 
beginning of the century.” If 
such was the effect of the 
Thirty Years’ War on Ger- 
many, is it surprising that 
confusion prolonged to almost 
thrice that length wellnigh 
annihilated the civilisation of 
India! At the opening of the 
nineteenth century India lay 
in the insensibility of ex- 
haustion, and the first task of 
the new Government was to 
nurse her back to life and then 
carry onward the civilising 
work of the Moghuls. To 
realise the progress which 
India achieved in the nine- 
teenth century we must not 
measure her upward march 
from the height which she had 
reached under Shahjehan or 
Aurangzib, but from the depth 
to which she had fallen during 
the Great Anarchy. The pro- 
gress she has made sinee that 
calamitous epoch is, in my 
opinion, the most marvellous 
thing that has happened in 
Asia in the last hundred years: 
no wonder that when her King 
Rode to Delhi at the end of last 
year he gave to India a message 
of hope. 
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AN IMPRESSIONIST 


FIRST impressions are cer- 
tainly open to the charge of 
being superficial. They must 
necessarily be so. But, all the 
same, they give us something 
that we shall never see again. 
The contrasts with our former 
experiences are more marked. 
Essential features, which famili- 
arity will subsequently blur, 
eateh our attention more for- 
cibly, just as the idiosyncrasies 
of a new acquaintance leave 
an impress which will not 
return after years of intimacy. 
And if they fail to penetrate 
below the surface, they should 
also be free from prejudice. 
Longer study forces us to 
take sides in outstanding con- 
troversies; it immerses us 
in strong sympathies and 
antipathies. Human nature 
prevents us from preserving 
for long an attitude of im- 
partiality. 

In the case of the Dominion 
of Canada, if the superficial view 
is open to mistakes, it is also 
free from the burden of responsi- 
bility. We may do our best to 
form a conception of a nation 
in the making, without having 
to take a part in its develop- 
ment. It is not ours to solve 
its problems or to direct its 
destinies, That has passed 
beyond our power. It is not 
for us to measure its independ- 
ence, to prescribe its constitu- 
tion, or to guide its footsteps 
in the path of expansion. We 
can only watch, and do our best 
to harmonise our action with 
its progress, and to adjust 
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VIEW OF CANADA. 


our relations with these cousins 
overseas. 

The first lesson comes to us 
long before we reach the shores 
of the St Lawrence. The ship 
that carried us across the 
Atlantic carried also some 
thousand emigrants, who were 
to make their home in Canada ; 
and no great discrimination 
was required to enable any one 
to judge their quality. The 
loafer and the street-corner 
man were conspicuous by their 
absence. The citizens to be 
enrolled in the new nation 
were, in the main, sound speci- 
mens of British manhood. 
England and Scotland may 
be richer in the future for the 
strength of our kinsmen beyond 
the seas, but for the present 
they are spending of their 
best to help to build up that 
strength, We were assured 
that our fellow-passengers, who 
were going to Canada to stay, 
were but an ordinary average 
specimen of the weekly con- 
tingent that leaves our shores. 
One hears often in Canada of 
the wastrel who arrives there 
under the delusion that the 
weakling who has failed in the 
old country may find a place in 
the more strenuous life across 
the Atlantic. That sort do 
little credit to the old country, 
and a sorry fate awaits them 
in the new. But we can only 
say that there was little evid- 
ence of their presence in the 
contingent that sailed with us. 

Many approach Canada by 
the quicker passage to Boston 
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or New York, and then through 
the States. For ourselves, we 
hold that the longer route by 
the St Lawrence serves as a 
more dramatic introduction to 
the Dominion. We scarcely 
regretted even the delay of 
thirty hours, due to dense fog, 
when it was compensated by 
the superb view of a countless 
fleet of icebergs, numerous be- 
yond any recent experience,— 
an array which would have 
spelt disaster had there been 
any rashness of navigation, but 
which, when the fog cleared, 
and they shone out in brilliant 
sunlight, fully paid us for the 
dreary hours, broken only by 
the wail of the syren. The 
passage through Belle Isle 
Straits, with the Labrador 
coast, recalling memories of 
Shetland, forms a fitting portal 
to the vast stretches of lonely 
forest which succeed it; and 
the voyage up the St Lawrence 
is an experience which it would 
be hard to match. It attunes 
the mind to that sense of large- 
ness which gradually penetrates 
one’s consciousness, and is per- 
haps the most enduring im- 
pression left, after we have 
journeyed through Canada from 
sea to sea. It culminates fitly 
in the splendid vision of Quebec, 
with the Heights of Abraham 
dominating the wide expanse 
of river and of land. 

We had heard much of 
Canadian hospitality, and it 
was not long before we found 
that description had for once 
fallen short of the truth. 
We learned to know that the 
strenuous worker of Montreal 
never grudges the interruption 
to business which gives him the 
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opportunity of welcoming a 
stranger and making that 
stranger feel at home. We 
have only to see, as an absol- 
ute outsider, a very little of the 
vast stream of enterprise, to be 
struck by the same sense of ex- 
pansion in action which has 
already captured our eye in the 
landscape. In a small and un- 
pretentious room we find the 
central machinery which is 
controlling vast commercial 
undertakings, stretching from 
New Brunswick to Vancouver ; 
regulating the financial supply 
which is to give motive power ; 
directing enterprise into new 
channels, and accurately gaug- 
ing the forces that sway the 
varying tides of trade over 
an immeasurable field. Politics 
are here a subsidiary interest. 
A nation is growing before our 
eyes. No party shibboleths can 
here exercise a dominating in- 
fluence. The national life is 
moving forward in a mighty 
current, and no political pre- 
judice can be allowed to stay 
its progress. 

But this does not mean that 
men are deaf to political appeals 
or indifferent to political ideals. 
Their very welcome tells us of 
the feeling of brotherhood, and 
reflects the passionate conviction 
that our interests and theirs 
are indissolubly united. It is 
easy to perceive how deep is 
the impression of the victory 
at the polls of last September, 
when disaster was turned aside, 
and when the specious policy 
that we now know—as we 
before suspected—was to lead 
to annexation to the United 
States, was finally crushed. 
In that victory, and in the 
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deep-rooted conviction which 
achieved it, we believe that the 
central pivot is to be found on 
whieh Canadian politics will 
turn. If it fails us, the blame 
will be due to the shifty tactics 
and the purblind vision of party 
prejudice at home. 

For the moment we leave poli- 
tics alone. The ready warmth 
of hospitality makes us feel at 
home. An essential unity of 
political aim cements the bond ; 
and amongst those whose out- 
look is so wide, and whose 
experience of the old country 
is so full, as are those of 
the leading Canadian citizens, 
one scarcely realises that 
one is three thousand miles 
away from all familiar scenes. 
We are, as it were, guests 
in the house of an easy, an 
accommodating, a courteous 
host. The novelty of conditions 
only slowly impresses us. But 
in time the man in the street 
and in the train makes himself 
felt. It would be easy, as his 
peculiarities strike us, to feel 
repelled by what one later re- 
cognises to be the faults of his 
qualities. Distinctions of class 
may be condemned as relics of 
craven servility, but they do 
contribute to the smooth work- 
ing of society. The spirit of 
independence may be worthy 
of all praise, but its constant 
assertion is none the less apt 
to savour of brusquerie and to 
introduce friction into social 
intercourse. We have to be on 
our guard against those insular 
prejudices which make us un- 
duly sensitive to something 
jarring in the ordinary traffic 
of the street. Such sensitive- 


ness is an ever-present danger, 
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and its consequences may be 
worse than a little ridicule 
incurred by ourselves as indi- 
viduals. Only a very little 
observation teaches us that 
the roughness of ordinary in- 
tercourse is merely superficial. 
It is the necessary accompani- 
ment of a vigorous and always 
strenuous life, which develops 
strong personalities, and de- 
clines the circumlocution of 
conventional courtesy. To re- 
sent it unduly shows a lack of 
the sense of proportion, and 
perhaps an artificial eschewing 
of it on the part of the average 
Canadian might savour not a 
little of affectation. It is true 
that an ordinary inquiry in the 
street often meets, at first, with 
a curt reply. But the next 
sentence may show a fund of 
kindly helpfulness that would 
be rare in the ordinary inter- 
course of English life. The 
Geod Samaritan may often 
by his manner disguise his 
good intentions to the way- 
farer, but they are none the 
less effective in result. We 
must mot forget, too, that 
while strenuous lives are apt to 
set little store upon conven- 
tional courtesies, deep - seated 
suspicions and antipathies are 
still more apt to develop a 
certain tartness of demeanour. 
Canada has her own animosities, 
which her history has taught 
her, and she bears the imprint 
of these upon her manners. 
One of these, which it is idle 
to ignore, is the unbridgable 
division between the English 
and the French population. 
Religion has much to do with 
this. Language has still more. 
But temperament has most of 
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all. It is hard to say what the 
political aim of the French- 
Canadian is. His attachment 
to the great names in the 
history of the past may count 
for something, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it goes very far 
with the great mass of the 
French population. He can- 
not long for annexation to 
France or to the United States, 
because under neither Power 
would his Church be likely to 
retain anything like her pre- 
sent privileges and her absolute 
immunity from any reforming 
legislation. But the French- 
man has no effective share in 
the real prosperity of the 
country, and plays no consider- 
able part in her progress. To 
the average Frenchman of the 
poorer class, Canada’s strenu- 
ous life offers no attraction. 
He seems to have an instinctive 
genius for political intrigue, 
and he wields a disproportion- 
ate influence in the minor 
affairs of administration which 
is often accorded to him from 
very weariness, resulting from 
the strain and stress that 
burden the more strenuous 
body of Canadian citizens. By 
a strange perversity, he seems 
to find occupation rather in 
perplexing the clear course of 
Canadian politics, than in striv- 
ing for any settled and definite 
aim of hisown. In the danger- 
ous balance, which accident 
has given to him, between 
rival political parties, lies the 
greatest peril to Canada. We 
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would be far from ascribing 
such perversities either to the 
whole of the Roman Catholic 
community or to the best class 
of Frenchmen in Canada. But 
they undoubtedly represent, on 
its bad side, the influence of a 
great mass of the French popu- 
lation. And the evil which 
these perversities produce has 
its effect upon their long- 
suffering Anglo-Saxon fellow- 
citizens, who suffer from its 
consequences, and are not un- 
naturally impatient at its 
manifestations. 

Even after making all pos- 
sible allowances for the be- 
wildering rapidity of growth 
of the Canadian cities, it can 
scarcely be said that municipal 
administration is the sphere in 
which efficiency is most con- 
spicuous. The paving of the 
streets in Quebec and Montreal 
would not bring credit to an 
insignificant provincial town 
in England ; and the reports of 
the inquiry now proceeding 
into the water-supply of 
Ottawa, and the causes of the 
recent typhoid epidemic, afford 
very ugly reading. Let it be 
noted that a very large propor- 
tion of the extensive property 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Canada is exempt from 
municipal taxation. But in 
municipal affairs, the influence 
of the lower-class Frenchman 
is altogether out of proportion 
to his interest in the prosperity 
of the city or his contribution 
towards its burdens. In Mon- 





1 Perhaps we need not concern ourselves much with the fact, which is indubit- 
ably true, that a visitor might easily traverse the streets of Quebec without 
learning that such a man as Wolfe ever lived. All the names in evidence are 
those of Frenchmen. 
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treal, for instance, the pav- 
ing of some of the streets in 
the wealthiest quarters is 
wretched compared with that 
of the streets in the poorer 
French quarters towards the 
east of the city. A Board of 
Control has done something to 
improve conditions, and might 
be expected to do more; but 
its existence is now threatened 
by those whose malpractices 
it might check. The presence 
of that evil weed of American 
growth, commonly known as 
“ graft,” is openly admitted, 
and just as openly condemned 
by all the better citizens, To 
some extent it is due to the 
absence of a leisured class, who 
could devote time and business 
capacity to municipal busi- 
ness without hope of profit. 
Canadian energy may be 
trusted to extirpate it in 
time. But meanwhile it pro- 
vokes a sense of irksomeness 
and irritation which lectures 
from the outside would only 
aggravate. And the fact is in- 
dubitable that the part which a 
certain class of the French pop- 
ulation bears in it, intensifies 
the jealousy between the di- 
verse racial elements of which 
Canada is composed. The broad 
features of the situation are 
easily grasped. An essential 
loyalty to Imperial ideas, a 
deep-rooted sympathy with 
Anglo-Saxon ideals, is being 
perpetually jarred by the jeal- 
ousy and intrigue of an alien 
racial section. It is no wonder 
that the mood of Canada be- 
comes self-assertive, irritated 
by doubts of its loyalty, and 
impatient of criticism that 
takes no account of the vex- 


ing elements that disturb its 
peace. 

The same impression becomes 
more strong a8 we move west- 
ward, Journeying from Mon- 
treal, when we have passed 
through the picturesque play- 
grounds of the city, we proceed 
through hundreds of miles of 
stunted forest, in which pine- 
trees push themselves up be- 
tween huge boulders with a 
tenacity of life that seems 
wonderful. It is a broad bar- 
rier between Eastern Canada 
and the new expansion towards 
the West, and it is beyond 
that barrier that the most 
vigorous and enterprising life 
of the continent is making 
itself a home. Some day it 
may yield hidden treasures and 
form a stepping-stone to the 
West. Now it is only the long 
tenantless tract across which 
Canadian energy has pushed 
itself. Once over that, we 
break out upon the Lakes 
and the busy hives of Port 
Arthur and Fort-William, and 
presently find ourselves by the 
Lake of the Woods,—the play- 
ground of an entirely new in- 
dustrial centre. The next stage 
brings us to the neck of the 
traffic between East and West, 
—that marvellously thriving 
city of yesterday, Winnipeg. It 
is there that a new Canada 
opens to our view,—vigorous, 
alert, clear-eyed to the vision 
that lies before her, having all 
but shaken herself free from 
the retarding and embarrass- 
ing intrigues and racial diffi- 
culties that have encumbered 
her path. 

It is there that we begin to 
recognise the marvellous fore- 
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sight of those pioneers of rail- 
way enterprise who saw that 
the true line of development 
was from east to west, and 
not from north to south. Our 
colonial history is too often the 
story of opportunities missed, 
of discernment sorely lacking, 
of purblind groping after some 
aim not clearly recognised. 
Those who planned the Canad- 
ian Pacific Railway were the 
men who shaped the destinies of 
Canada, and defeated schemes 
of American annexation thirty 
years before the real struggle 
came. They were statesmen 
in the best sense of the word— 
quick to conceive large schemes, 
and daring to execute them. 
They have reaped their reward, 
and have given not a little 
reality to the common saying 
that “the C. P. R. is Canada.” 
This is not the place to appraise 
the feats of engineering skill 
in the construction of the rail- 
way, or to comment upon its 
financial prospects. That must 
be left to experts. But no one 
who visits the railway yards 
at Winnipeg, who observes the 
massive strength of its per- 
manent way, and hears the 
almost unceasing thunder of 
its huge trains,! passing each 
other in constant succession, 
can doubt that behind this 
mighty organisation there work 
sleepless energy and superb 
strategic skill. Its forward 
march is directed by a staff 
as loyal as it is quick in in- 
telligence. But it has been 
one of the blessings of Canada 
that the men who created this 
marvellous strategical feat of 
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railway traffic, established a 
tradition of financial purity 
as marked as their unerring 
foresight and their unswerving 
boldness of action. They have 
opened a new path, but they 
have created no monopoly ; and 
Canada has not to fear, like 
America, that railway develop- 
ment may become a convenient 
engine of political corruption. 
Against such a catastrophe 
the character of the pioneers, 
repeated in the traditions main- 
tained by their successors, will, 
we are confident, be a sufficient 
guarantee, even if there were 
not the further security of 
healthy rivalry. 

In Winnipeg we have a 
thriving and bustling centre of 
diversified prosperity—a land- 
mark on the highway from 
east to west. Only about a 
generation old, she already 
stretches her arms over miles 
of country covered by hand- 
some buildings. With the 
usual Canadian foresight, she 
has secured in the broad acre- 
age of her Public Park a perma- 
nent possession of rare beauty, 
and an invaluable lung for the 
crowded population that must 
soon be gathered in her streets. 

Leaving Winnipeg and Mani- 
toba, we pass into the prairie 
districts of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, with marked idiosyn- 
crasies of their own. There, 
along the line of the railway 
tracks, and away to the north 
towards Edmonton, stretch the 
wheat-producing districts. It 
is only natural that their chief 
aim should be the acquisition 
of a ready market; and pos- 





1 A train over half a mile in length is not an infrequent sight on the C. P. R. 
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sibly this may give rise to ten- 
dencies towards a line of policy 
different from the prevailing 
trend of Canadian feeling. It 
is towards these provinces that 
emigration from the United 
States chiefly spreads; and it 
would be rash for a stranger 
to say whether the new settlers, 
who are acquiring Canadian 
nationality, will be moved 
mainly by sympathy with their 
new fellow-citizens or by aspira- 
tions towards a closer union 
with the land which they have 
left. At this moment the 
political complexion of these 
two provinces is sharply dis- 
tinguished -from the provinces 
to the east and to the west of 
them. But they are divided 
by no racial bar and by no 
bitter memories; and from all 
accounts the settlers from over 
the border find in the impartial 
administration of the law a 
security that is not unwelcome, 
and that may weld them closer 
to the nation which they have 
voluntarily adopted. The one 
essential is the development of 
access to a paying market, and 
that ought soon to be secured 
by the unresting energy of the 
various competing railways. 
The route to the east has been 
successfully established ; it re- 
mains only toincrease its stream 
so as to compete successfully 
with tempting routes that may 
be opened to the south. 
Leaving the rich prairie- 
lands, we mount from Calgary 
towards the gigantic barrier of 
the Rockies and the Selkirk 
Mountains that separate these 
from British Columbia. To 
carry the railway over that 
barrier—a few years ago pass- 


able only by the scanty con- 
voys that could labour over 
the apology for a track that 
pierced its gullies and scaled its 
precipices—was an achievement 
of indomitable courage, and of 
splendid confidence in the de- 
velopment of the country. All 
the seeming probabilities were: 
with those who prophesied 
bankruptcy for any such 
scheme. Hundreds of miles 
had to be traversed from which 
no produce was to be hoped 
for, and where no profits were 
to be found. The inspiring 
force was the statesmanlike 
ideal of connecting the links in 
the chain that was to make 
the West one with the East. 
In that faith the pioneers 
worked, and it is their fidelity 
to that faith that is now reap- 
ing its reward. If the finger 
of the compass continues to 
point truly, if no disloyalty 
deflects it, and no callous lack 
of sympathy from England 
undermines the faith, that re- 
ward will surely be a rich one 
for Canada and for the Empire. 

To attempt to gauge the 
future capabilities of British 
Columbia, or to measure her 
resources, would require inves- 
tigation far beyond the scope 
of the present article. The 
lumber trade, now the chief 
source of her wealth, is one 
which time, in the absence of 
thrifty foresight and prudent 
renewal, must exhaust; and 
the fishing industry is not one 
on which reliance can be placed 
asa staple of prosperity. <A fas- 
cinating catalogue of fortunes 
rapidly made by speculation in 
Real Estate is, no doubt, mat- 
ter for congratulation to the 
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lucky speculators, but indicates 
no increase of national wealth. 
But there are other symptoms 
that presage well for British 
Columbia’s future, and that 
promise to make her a sound 
asset for Canada and the Em- 
pire. New industries are grad- 
ually but surely coming to 
take part in her development 
along with the lumber trade. 
Mineral wealth is there waiting 
for development. The access 
to the Pacific, which opens a 
new portal to the East, must 
stir new ambitions, and open a 
vista of new possibilities. The 
prizes will not be gained with- 
out severe competition, but the 
energy to meet that competition 
is in abundant evidence. It is 
no little matter that Imperial- 
ist loyalty flourishes nowhere 
better than in British Colum- 
bia, that farthest landmark of 
Empire, where the West once 
more meets the Hast. 

It is a dramatic meeting, 
and it is set in dramatic sur- 
roundings. As we drop gradu- 
ally down from the mountain 
barrier that we have crossed 
and pass through the gloomy 
portals of gigantic forests, we 
feel that we have come to a 
new land. Light and air and 
sunshine burst upon us, and 
it is only where the forest 
almost meets the sea that we 
find that its domain has been 
seriously invaded, and that its 
advanced sentinels have been 
mowed down to give room 
for streets and towering sky- 
scrapers. There is nothing to 
suggest the fact that only 
six-and-twenty years ago 
primeval forest held the whole 
region in its sway where now 
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broad streets and electric tram- 
ways and reeking chimneys and 
the long facades of huge fac- 
tories are pushing their ob- 
trusive presence, heedless of its 
solemn dignity. Only here 
and there we are reminded of 
the rapid transformation, by 
seeing the gaunt remnants of 
colossal pines sticking up close 
by the wall of a freshly-risen 
pile of ten-storey buildings. 
These remnants are like 
hunted ghosts, gibbering at 
the profanation of their secu- 
lar mysteries. 

Here, as it were, Canada 
has come to the boundary of 
her domain—a boundary that 
opens long vistas of new de- 
velopment. The present fever- 
ish haste to make rapid profits 
out of land speculation, which 
adds nothing to the store of 
national wealth, will surely 
pass. Already prudent schemes 
are being started which will 
prevent the denudation of the 
country by lumber export. 
The abundant store of energy 
which is to be found in the 
ever-increasing stream of en- 
terprising immigrants, towards 
which the rest of the world is 
making rich contributions, will 
assuredly develop manufac- 
tures under very favourable 
conditions. And we have at 
least this security, that British 
Columbia is solid in its loyalty 
to the Imperial ideal, and that 
the most distant link in the 
chain that binds together 
British North America in 
fidelity to one flag is also 


one of the strongest, and the 
least likely to be snapped by 
any centrifugal force. It is 
not without significance ' that 
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the tone and temper of the 
citizens of Vancouver and of 
Victoria are as characteris- 
tically British as any that we 
can meet in the three thousand 
miles from Montreal to the 
Pacific. 

The British traveller is dull 
and unsympathetic who does not 
catch from the journey a new 
sense of Imperial unity, who 
does not learn something of the 
problems that lie before the 
Dominion, and feel some sym- 
pathy with the difficulties she 
has to meet. On the question 
of annexation with America, 
Canada has pronounced her 
judgment once for all. She 
knows how she was tempted 
by tricky promises ; she is the 
stronger for her refusal of the 
bait ; and she has learned 
since what were the motives 
that lay behind the temptation, 
and has seen the ulterior aims 
roughly and cynically pro- 
claimed. Canada will not 
knowingly surrender her birth- 
right as a partner in the 
British Empire for any Will- 
o’-the-wisp of commercial 
advantage. But none the less 
there exists a more insidious 
danger, because it is less 
observed. Is the visitor quite 
deceived who fancies that there 
is some growth of Americanis- 
ing sentiment spreading itself 
amongst certain sections of 
Canadians? They are ready 
to resist avowed political 
schemes, and annexation, as 
such, is abhorrent to the mass 
of Canadians. But are they 
quick to discern that assimila- 
tion of temperament in certain 
quarters which may work its 
results as certainly, though 


with less chance of detection ? 
Is it wise to encourage ten- 
dencies, in the younger genera- 
tion especially, that may create 
sympathies antagonistic to the 
real trend of Canadian nation- 
ality? The subject is one too 
dangerous for dogmatism or 
advice: we at most can hazard 
a suggestion. Canada has a 
personality of her own, which 
is too valuable to be exchanged 
for an easy adoption of Ameri- 
can types, American ideals, 
American fashions. 

But the real problem for 
Canada undoubtedly is, the 
antagonistic racial feeling 
which has its roots deep in 
certain sections of the French 
population. There lies the 
crux of the Canadian politician. 
We recognise, with all respect, 
the presence of divergent par- 
ties in Canadian politics, and 
we would be sorry to attack 
the essential loyalty of either. 
But that section of French 
feeling to which we refer is 
essentially antagonistic to the 
prevailing spirit of the country. 
It perverts and twists to its 
own evil ends the divergences 
of party politics. It imposes a 
bar and an impediment, so far 
as it can, to any great scheme 
of Imperial consolidation. It 
finds its profit in keeping old 
sores open, in reviving contro- 
versies already settled, and in 
stirring up imaginary griev- 
ances in the minds of the most 
ignorant of the population. 

The stupendous question of 
to-day, alike for England and 
for Canada, is the maintenance 
of the Imperial control of the 
sea. The only question which 
links us together by the tie of 
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vital interest is the policing 
of the highway of the ocean. 
Once that highway loses its 
security, the knell of British 
as of Canadian prosperity is 
sounded. That both countries 
should combine in the task of 
defending it is the essential 
guarantee of their partnership. 

But to any such scheme that 
French section to which we 
have referred is ready to show 
the most relentless hostility, 
and to back that hostility by 
the most flagrant misrepresen- 
tation, framed to catch the 
ears of the unthinking habitant, 
who is taught that a naval 
contribution means the kid- 
napping of his sons, who are 
to be shipped across the ocean 
to fight England’s battles. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier has at 
all times met with whole- 
hearted welcome from the 
British nation, and it is no 
business of ours to interfere 
with the party politics of 
Canada or to obtrude our 
sympathy on either side. We 
can only express our fervent 
hope that Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
may continue to command that 
welcome by the patriotism that 
is above party. We would not 
have presumed even to express 
that hope, were it not that 
some of his most recent utter- 
ances have stirred deep hostility 
in Canada, and have given to 
ourselves strong searchings of 
heart. Reciprocity with the 
United States has surely been 
sufficiently exposed te render 
it unwise for any Canadian 
leader to revive it as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has done. 
Still less can it be expedient 
at this moment to inflame the 


bitterness of racial antipathy 
by appeals to prejudice. 

A grave task lies before Mr 
Borden and his colleagues, in 
deciding how Canada may 
contribute to the great scheme 
of Imperial Defence. We would 
be disposed to make little 
account of exact proportion, 
and not to be too careful as 
regards any balance on one 
side or the other in the budget 
of expense. But we cannot 
but urge that naval defence 
must rest upon a_ single 
scheme, and that subdivisions 
and divergent counsels spell 
disaster: and further, that 
organisation during peace 
must be the basis of organ- 
isation for war. It may not 
be amiss to suggest that prac- 
tical experience would soon tell 
against any such morcellement, 
and that the personnel of a 
Canadian navy would soon 
protest against any scheme 
which confined them _ to 
Canadian waters, and bounded 
their ambition by the command 
of a Canadian contingent. 

We are unwilling, however, 
to say anything which may in- 
crease the difficulty of the task 
which now faces the Canadian 
Government. We have full 
confidence in the patriotism 
and in the Imperial instincts 
of Mr Borden. But two things 
are essential to his success, 
and they must be supplied by 
His Majesty’s Government at 
home. In the first place, 
Canada must be given a voice 
in consultations upon Imperial 
policy, in proportion to her 
contribution. This must be 


given in no grudging spirit. 
No specious offers of con- 
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fidential talk, after decisions 
have been taken, can meet the 
fair demand of the Dominion. 
To decide how this share is 
to be given is a task which 
demands statesmanship, but 
which ought not to be beyond 
the powers of far-sighted pru- 
dence. To lay the foundations 
of such a scheme of confedera- 
tion requires qualities far 
different from those that have 
been exhibited in abortive 
schemes for partitioning the 
United Kingdom into an 
ill-assorted heptarchy. 

Secondly, Mr Borden and 
his colleagues must be supplied 
with ample information as to 
the real dangers that threaten 
the Empire, so as to justify 
the proposals which he may 
feel it to be his duty to lay 
before the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. It is not sufficient to 
hint at dangers, and not to 
give to these dangers the full 
and explicit documentary ex- 
pression which the Canadian 
Cabinet has a right to demand. 
The British Cabinet, as it is 
now constituted, has forced us 
to be suspicious of its motives 
and dubious as to its tactics. 
If, from any fancied tactical 
gain, or from any sordid 
temptation to embarrass the 
Canadian Cabinet in meeting 
the party led by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, our present Govern- 
ment were lacking in that 
essential frankness, such shift- 
iness would add a heavy load 
of responsibility to that for 
which they will one day have 
to answer. 

Unfortunately we have very 
distinct evidence that, amongst 
a certain section of the Radical 


party, such a dastardly policy 
would be welcomed. In an 
organ of the present Govern- 
ment, which reflects the worst 
tendencies of that party, ‘The 
Nation,’ we read as follows 
(Sept. 7, 1912) :— 

‘“We do not know what are 
the precise proposals about the 
Navy that Mr Borden has 
taken back with him _ to 
Canada, but we do very 
strongly urge that Mr Churchill 
cannot and must not put the 
Liberal Government into an- 
tagonism with the Liberal 
Party in Canada... . It is no 
part of any Liberal Govern- 
ment’s duty to assist in further- 
ing a policy which is essentially 
Conservative. . . . It would 
not be impartiality, but levity, 
to approve of a Liberal Navy 
policy when it is put forward 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
when something like an oppo- 
site policy is put forward by 
his Conservative successor, to 
approve that too, and help 
him to develop it.” 

Let us consider what this 
means. It is a plain declara- 
tion that the duty of an English 
Government is not to accept 
the Government placed in 
power by Canadian votes, but 
to undermine its influence and 
to thwart its aims in order to 
further Radicalviews. Treason- 
able suggestion could go to no 
more daring lengths, nor could 
party spite evince tactics more 
despicable. We shall have to 
watch whether such sugges- 
tions, and such tactics, receive 
any countenance from those 
who, unfortunately, hold for 
the moment the fortunes of the 
Empire in their hands. 
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A PATH TO REALITY. 


THE grave resolution of 
Ulster to refuse, in all circum- 
stances and at all hazards, the 
gift of Home Rule, which is 
no gift, has done something 
more than kill a monstrous Bill. 
It has shown us a path to 
reality. For years we have 
been bidden by our demagogues 
to live upon words. Rhetoric 
has done the work of thought 
and act. Silly catehwords, 
inspiring vague and. evil 
passions, have been considered 
the chief duty of statesman- 
ship. Law and honour, the 
decencies of life, the future of 
the country, have been gaily 
put up to auction and knocked 
down to the men who seemed 
to command the largest number 
of votes. For those who have 
any regard for political hon- 
esty and the pride of England 
the time which has elapsed 
since the fraudulent passage 
of the Parliament Bill has 
seemed like a nightmare. The 
nightmare is dissipated at last. 
Ulster has shown us a path to 
reality. 

If Mr Asquith were to carry 
out the intention, of which he 
boasts, and place Home Rule 
upon the Statute Book, Ulster 
would forcibly reject it. It 
declines to be driven out of the 
Union. It will not initiate 
rebellion; it will oppose it 
when it is thrust most wicked- 
ly upon it. Were Home Rule 


passed, it would be passed only 
and solely by Mr Redmond and 


his henchmen, by men who are 
pledged frankly and openly, 
everywhere save in the House 
of Commons, to set no limit 
to the aspirations of their 
“nation,” to be content with 
nothing save complete in- 
dependence. In the task of 
imposing this revolution upon 
Ulster, England has had no 
share. The largest party in 
the House of Commons is united 
in opposition to its provisions. 
In brief, Ulster is to be enslaved 
by no other votes than the 
votes of the Redmondites and 
Molly Maguires, her declared 
enemies. If for an hour she 
submitted to so gross a tyranny 
she would lose the respect of 
honest men. She will not 
submit, and in determining 
thus to defend her honour and 
the liberty of her folk she has 
lifted our politics from the pit 
of verbose triviality into which 
they had fallen. 

For it is triviality and 
triviality alone which stamps 
the words—they dare no 
deeds—of our statesmen. Mr 
Asquith is an advocate and no 
more. He speaks obediently 
to his brief. He is careful not 
to go beyond his instructions, 
In defending Mr Redmond and 
Mr Patrick Ford he quibbles 
like an attorney. Two days 
before Parliament met he ad- 
dressed his constituents, and 
his talk was not of Home Rule 
but of tactics. Tactics, tactics, 
it is always tactics which 
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‘engross him, and when he is 


tired of admiring his own 
conduct of Mr Redmond’s case, 
he falls heavily upon _ the 
tactics of his opponents. Prin- 
ciples, enthusiasms, ideals are 
not of the smallest interest to 
him. He does not understand 
them ; he makes no attempt to 
expound or to criticise them. 
He credits the Unionist Party 
with the same ambition which 
animates him, of playing the 
attorney. And thus, with the 
“case” ever before his eyes, he 
charges them with “political 
blunders.” Mr Chamberlain’s 
campaign in favour of protec- 
tion was a political blunder. 
To throw out the Budget of 
1909 he considers “the most 
colossal error of tactics in our 
time.” It is barren stuff, to 
be sure, such as no Prime 
Minister has ever yet served 
up as politics. And it is barren, 
because Mr Asquith, looking 
only at his brief, forgets that 
Mr Chamberlain is a man of 
strong principle, and that the 
House of Lords refused to 
vote for the Budget of 1909, 
because it put its duty before 
the indecent hope of a tactical 
advantage. 

Still, in obedience to his in- 
structions, Mr Asquith declares 
that the claim of Ulster not to 
be expelled from the Union is “a 
negation of the first of the root 
principles of democratic govern- 
ment.’ Were we living under 
a democracy we might discuss 
the question. But Mr Asquith 
knows as well as we know, 
though it is not stated in his 
brief, that the Parliament Bill 
destroyed the democracy. The 


noot principles of democracy, 
whatever they may be, do not 
require unquestioning obedi- 
ence to a tyrannical Conven- 
tion, which deliberates in seeret 
and does not permit a full dis- 
cussion of its decrees. What 
has happened was clearly fore- 
seen by all who had studied the 
history of politics. The aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords, 
together with the payment of 
members, meant the total ex- 
tinction of the House of Com- 
mons. The Cabinet, having 
purchased the absolute fidel- 
ity of its followers by its bribe 
of £400 a-head, believes itself 
supreme in the country. And 
Mr Asquith has not merely en- 
sured the support of a slavish 
majority, he has enunciated 
the new theory that an Opposi- 
tion which desires the extinc- 
tion of a Bill has no right to 
discuss it. The guillotine and 
the kangaroo are not suffi- 
cient. They do not impose 
total silence. So the claim to 
pass Bills without comment 
must have its moral sanction, 
and nobody henceforth may 
attempt to amend a Bill un- 
less he has first pronounced a 
formal acceptance of its prin- 
ciple. Did that fallacy, we 
wonder, grow at the root of 
democracy? Mr Bonar Law, 
at anyrate, had no difficulty in 
uprooting it. “I think,” said 
he, “unlike Mr Asquith, that, 
after all, the country, and not 
the House of Commons, is the 
final Court of Appeal; and I 
claim that legitimate discus- 
sion, which does do what he 
says we have done—does show 
the absurdity of the Bill,—is as 
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necessary as any other form of 
discussion.” 

As we have said, there is 
an unreality in every word 
spoken by Mr Asquith. Mr 
Lloyd George approaches no 
more nearly to the facts of life. 
In the speech which he de- 
livered in the House of Com- 
mons on the Home Rule Bill, 
he showed himself a mere 
strayling from the Mile End. 
He was pleased to be funny, 
to try his hand at the making 
of jests, and, like Sir Edward 
Carson, we “ have not the least 
ambition to follow the right 
honourable gentleman in his 
foolery.” He is as little capable 
of understanding the gravity 
of the situation as the advocate 
who is his leader. How should 
he, when his Iberian blood for- 
bids him a sense of humour? 
At the very moment when he 
is doing his best to gag the 
only house of deliberation that 
is left us, he makes a speech 
against political animus. “I 
should be very sorry,” he says, 
“to see the nation divided into 
two irreconcilable camps, with 
an unbridgable chasm between 
them, never co-operating as 
citizens for any common pur- 
pose. When political animus 
saturates our blood to that 
extent, you may depend upon 
it there is no health in us.” 
It is never an edifying spec- 
tacle to look upon the devil 
reproving sin. But it must be 
clear to every one that if the 
nation is divided into two 
irreconcilable camps, as we 
devoutly hope it is, that divi- 
sion is mainly the work of the 
evangelist of Limehouse. Mr 
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Lloyd George deliberately set 
out to create hatred, and with 
his trick of rhetoric to aid him 
he has succeeded. There is 
more ill-feeling in the country 
at the present moment than 
ever before, and the ill-feeling 
has not been mitigated by the 
secret inquiry into the land in- 
augurated by Mr Lloyd George, 
and trounced as it deserved to be 
trounced in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr Rawlinson. To 
accept the challenge is the first 
duty of the Unionist party. 
Ill-feeling has been forced upon 
us, and we accept it. When 
we see our liberties infringed, 
and our country involved in 
ruin, merely that Mr Asquith 
may remain in office, and that 
Mr Lloyd George may pursue 
the career of self - interest 
sketched in a recent biography, 
there is no space or excuse for 
good-feeling. Any other coun- 
try, save England, which suffers 
long and deeply, would have 
been in open rebellion long ago. 

The reason why England is 
not in open rebellion is that in 
a dim way she sees the un- 
reality of it all. Even if the 
Home Rule Bill passes the 
House of Commons, as Mr 
Redmond has ordered that it 
shall, it will still be a long 
way from coming into opera- 
tion. In the first place, it will 
not carry with it the authority 
of the House of Lords; in the 
second, it will not be approved 
by the country, At the best, 
it will seem a maimed, trun- 
cated thing—a thing brought 
into being by the casual vote 
of the odd man, who happens 
to be Mr Redmond, and sus- 
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tained only by the bought sup- 
port of members who entered 
the House as free men, and 
have not asked their constitu- 
ents’ permission to accept 
emolument at Mr Asquith’s 
hand. After all, the Radicals 
may use their trickery to 
thrust new measures upon the 
country. But no measure can 
become a reality except by the 
goodwill and forbearance of 
those upon whom it is thrust, 
and this plain truth our Con- 
vention, exulting in its hired 
majority, is apt to forget. In 
the admirable speech which Mr 
Austen Chamberlain delivered 
in the closure debate, a speech 
of real foree and fire, he set the 
argument in an unanswerable 
light. “Honourable members 
opposite,” said he, “who were 
against all wars to defend our 
country from foreign Powers, 
cheerfully engaged in a civil 
struggle infinitely more danger- 
ous and pitiable, the end of 
which no man could foresee. 
He did not believe that in such 
circumstances public opinion 
would tolerate this Bill being 
passed. But if it were passed 
in these circumstances and by 
these means, then the law had 
no sanctity for him: he recog- 
nised no moral authority be- 
hind it. It was not a law 
passed by constitutional means; 
it was a revolution carried by 
fraud, and to be enforced by 
the use of fraud. It could not 
last. They might do immeas- 
urable damage; they might 
incur the guilt of blood; and 
their Bill would perish. before 
it was a year old.” 

Nothing has been more con- 


spicuous in the debates of 
Parliament than the superi- 
ority in argument of the 
Unionist speakers, unless it 
is the growing exasperation 
of the Radicals. Messrs Bonar 
Law and Austen Chamberlain 
and Sir Edward Carson were 
unanswered and unanswerable. 
The strength of their case has 
been obvious in every speech 
delivered. They are masters 
of their subject, and as they are 
not the slaves of “ tactics,” they 
dare to say what they think. 
On the other side there is a 
mere fumbling after common 
jests. Mr Churchill is obviously 
uneasy. Though he votes as he 
is told, he is unable to make up 
his mind. Ulster appals him 
for a moment; then he blows 
on his knuckles and goes into 
the right lobby. His suggestion 
that there should be no county 
without its parliament, paid 
members and all, brought him 
into instant disgrace, and by 
this time, no doubt, he wishes 
he had never said it. At any 
rate, he has not acted upon it, 
and that is something to the 
good. We still await his 
secession without any uneasi- 
ness. ‘He has had a com- 
paratively short public career,” 
said Mr Bonar Law of him, 
“but it has been varied, and 
perhaps you think it is impos- 
sible that he can have any 
surprise in store for us. You 
are mistaken. There is still a 
surprise that he might give us. 
It would stagger humanity. 
I really thought it was coming. 
That thunderbolt will come 
when .. . the first Lord of the 
Admiralty shows that he is 
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ready on any question to 
sacrifice his ambition to his 
convictions.” The thunderbolt 
will not fall; humanity will 
not be staggered; but Mr 
Churchill’s position in his party 
is sensibly weakened. 

Mr Lloyd George has suf- 
fered in his influence more 
gravely even than MrChurchill. 
No man has courted popularity 
more ardently than he. It has 
been the sole god of his idol- 
atry, for popularity is a way 
to success, and a foolish bio- 
grapher and a too confiding 
brother have revealed to us 
the Chancellor's worship of 
success. And his popularity 
has passed from him like a 
pleasant dream. The Insur- 
ance Bill has made him enemies 
in every parish, and as though 
that were not enough, he has 
taken a secret agitation con- 
cerning the land upon his 
already: bent shoulders. Had 
he acquired a rudimentary 
knowledge of England he 
would have refrained his hand, 
but he has blundered into an 
attempt to reconstruct what is 
to him a foreign country, and 
he is paying the penalty. 
Meanwhile his great meeting 
at Swindon, called, we were 
told, by thousands of rural 
labourers, is indefinitely post- 
poned, and it is unlikely that 
he has endeared himself to a 
distracted Cabinet. 

The Home Rule Bill is not 
the only important measure 
which is to be pushed through 
this session, with as little dis- 
cussion as_ guillotines and 
kangaroos allow. The Welsh 
Church must be pilfered, and a 


Reform bill be thrust, without 
discussion, upon the country. 
And thus we see how in another 
respect the Parliament Bill has 
failed. Two years of congested 
legislation must be followed, 
we suppose, by two years of 
inaction, while the bills are 
maturing in a kind of hot- 
house, All these now before 
the House will be rotten before 
they are ripe—of that we may 
be well assured. But the com- 
plete failure of a bill, which 
was passed by trickery, cannot. 
be consoling to the consciences 
of our Ministers, however well 
its passage served the turn of 
Mr Redmond. At the same 
time we cannot deny that Mr 
Asquith may pass his bills if 
he will. Having stifled debate, 
and drilled his 400-pounders, 
he can register the decrees of 
his mysterious committee. His 
bills will be thrown out by the 
House of Lords, and perhaps he 
will take the prudent course of 
resigning before he has pushed 
them through thrice. Mean- 
while discussion would not be 
profitable, even if it were per- 
mitted. The Opposition have 
pleaded their cause with un- 
exampled eloquence and sin- 
cerity. In the dishonoured 
assembly which still bears the 
honourable name of the House 
of Commons, they may no 
longer perform their duty. 
What then is left them but 
to abandon the House to its 
gag, guillotine, and kangaroo, 
or make their voices heard in 
the country? They have done 
their best; they have proved 
their willingness to revise the 
legislation now before the 
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House, and they have been 
told that they have no right to 
comment upon bills which they 
wish to destroy. Let, then, the 
Tory members shake the dust 
of Westminster from their feet, 
and warn the people on every 
platform of England what the 
Radicals have in store for them. 
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If they are not allowed to de- 
bate, at least they can prepare 
the country for the next General 
Election, and let what was once 
the Mother of Parliaments echo 
dumbly to the lame sophistries 
of Mr Asquith and the un- 
rehearsed indiscretions of his 
Irish Secretary. 
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